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The Editor of the Authorized Report begs to tender 
his thanks to the various writers and speakers for the 
attention they have given to his requests concerning 
proofs, and thus enabled him to secure an earlier 
publication after the Wolverhampton Congress, for the 
E;eport, than in previous years. The Editor cannot 
forbear mentioning one special instance of the aid thu« 
rendered him by the late President. A proof of his 
last address was sent to Bishop Lonsdale on the day of 
his decease, when, following out what is said to have 
been his usual practice, of not postponing a reply to 
any letter that could be answered at once, on his retun^ 
home late in the evening, after presiding at a long and 
important' meeting at StaflFord on behalf of Middle Class 
Education, he attended to it before partaking of dinner, 
in the very hour of his death. The letter and the 
news that the good Bishop had been called to his rest 
reached the Editor by the same post. " We bless Thy 
"Holy Name, O Lord, for all Thy servants departed 
" this life in Thy faith and fear ; beseeching Thee to 
" give us grace so to follow their good examples, that 
"with them we may be partakers of Thy heavenly 
"kingdom. Grant this, O Eather, for Jesus Christ's 
" sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. Amen.'* 

A special feature in the present volume is an account 
of the speeches at the "Working Men's Meeting," on 
Thursday evening, included for the first time iii the 
Official Report. 

S. 

London, Dec. 15, 1867. _ - ^ 
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WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCH CONGRESS, 

1867. 
PRAYERS. 

(At each Meeting of the Congreu,) 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

ALMIGHTY God, unto whom all hearts be open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy Holy Name ; through 
uhrist our Lord. Amen, 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the whole 
body of the Church is governed and sanctified ; receive our sup- 
plications and prayers which we ofier before Thee for all estates of 
men in Thy holy Church, that every member of the same, in his 
vocation and ministry, may truly and godly serve Thee ; through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen, 

O LORD, who hast taught us that all our doings without 
charity are nothing worth, send Thy Holy Ghost, and pour into 
our hearts that most excellent gift of charity, the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues, without which whosoever liveth is counted 
dead before Thee ; Grant this for Thy only Son Jesus Christ's sake. 



Our Father, which art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, As it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us onr trespasses, 
As we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation ; But deliver us from evil : For Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory. For ever and ever. Amen, 



WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCH CONGRESS, 

1867. 



It is with much satisfaction that the Executive Committee presents 
this Report to the Members of the Church Congress for 1867. 

The meetings of previous Congresses had heen held in cities 
possessing attractions of a nature to interest, and in many instances, 
to arouse enthusiasm in the minds of, those who attended them 
from a distance. The cathedral, the ancient churches, the colleges, 
the municipal buildings, many of which were rich in historic asso- 
ciation with the past fortunes of Church or State, were inducements, 
in addition to the business of Congress, to draw together a large 
assemblage on these occasions. Wolverhampton has no advantages 
of this kind. Situated at the western extremity of the extensive 
coal-field of South Sta£Pordshire, and surrounded on the south and 
east by coal-pits, forges, and blast-furnaces, it was at first feared 
that the features of the neighbourhood would repel the attendance 
of many persons, and so far detract from the success of the meeting. 
It was doubtless an experiment, to hold a Church Congress in such 
a locality, and in the midst of a dense population, whose ceaseless 
toil and exhausting occupations might be supposed to render it 
indifierent to, and unsympathetic with, the purposes of such 
meetings. 

Congresses were put upon their trial. Was it the business of 
Congress alone, which brought so many from all parts of the cotmtry 
to assist at them by their presence, or was it the business of Con- 
gress plits the attractions ? The Wolverhampton Congress has 
given to this question an unmistakable answer. The large attend- 
ance, the unwearied participation in, the unflagging spirit manifested 
throughout, the whole proceedings, by all present, encourage Church- 
men not to hesitate on future occasions to hold the Church Congress 
in our manufacturing towns, amidst the most toilsome labours and 
absorbing industries. It was not only the leading and principal 
gentry of the vicinity, and the manufacturers, merchants, and 
tradesmen of the town, who were gratified at the Congress being 
held in Wolverhampton ; the crowds which thronged the streets on 
the opening day, to see the procession of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, the Clergy and Bishops, on its way to the church, bore testi- 
mony to the interest they were taking in the unusual event, while 
their respectful demeanour, as it passed through their ranks, gave 
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evidence of their sympathy. " The Working Men's Meeting," 
held on Thursday evening in connexion with the Congress, will 
never be forgotten by those who were present. More than 2,000 
men,^ whose features told of hard work and ceaseless energies, 
came, upon invitation, to listen to addresses to be specially delivered 
to them. The ready response to the sentiments uttered by the 
speakers, the appreciation of the salient points of each speech, 
expressed by hearty applause, made plain the good-will with which 
they saw the Congress m the town. 

Let the Church, so far as she is represented by the Congress, 
come boldly among the masses, and fear not. The healthy excite- 
ment occasioned by the meeting of Congress amidst these hundreds 
of thousands will tend to draw their attention to the Church, and 
give to them a high estimation of her office, her life, and her desire 
for their good. Wolverhampton has led the van, and now calls on 
towns of like character to follow. 

On Tuesday, October 9th, 1866, a Public Meeting of the in- 
habitants was convened, and presided over by the Mayor. A 
resolution was unanimously passed, requesting the Mayor, in the 
name of the town, to invite the Congress, then in session at York, 
under the Presidency of the Archbishop, to hold its next meeting 
in Wolverhampton, the consent of the Bishop of the Diocese having 
been first obtained. The invitation was accepted. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of an equal number ot 
clergymen and laymen, with the Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth 
as Chairman, and the Ven. the Archdeacon of Stafford and the 
Mayor of Wolverhampton, Sir John Morris, Knt, as Vice-Chair- 
men, was quickly formed, and commenced its duties in December. 
It was the wish of the Committee from its existence, that the 
various schools of thought existing in the Church should be repre- 
sented at the Congress. A Committee appointed by the Executive 
to prepare a programme of the subjects of the papers to be read, 
and oi the names of the Headers and Speakers, animated with the 
same desire, soon after submitted a carefully prepared list for its 
approval It was amended in a few instances by the Executive, 
ana the names of those gentlemen who had declined to accept the 
invitation to take the places assigned to them were replaced by 
others of persons of equal ability. The Executive Committee also 
resolved, that there should be only one place of meeting, and that 
the session of Congress should be extended to four days. The 
superiprity of this arrangement over the former practice of Sectional 
Meetings will, it is thought, be acknowledged by all Members of 
this Congress, and especially by those who, on the previous occa- 
sions, had found the inconvenience of subjects in which they were 
interested being discussed in different places at the same hour. 
This plan will be probably adopted at all future Congresses, when 
a room of sufficient dimensions can be procured to contain the 

1 Women and children were not admitted. 
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whole of the Members at one time. The Congress Hall at Wolver- 
hampton was 160 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 36 feet high ; and 
the acoustics of this large building were highly satisfactory. The 
number of tickets sold for the whole session were 1,930 ; and for 
particular days, 1,162. The Executive Committee are happy to 
be able to report, that the expense of the provision made by them 
for the reception and convenience of the Congress has not greatly 
exceeded the an;iount of the receipts. They are also glad to learn 
from numerous and varioud quarters, that the large Beception 
Boom at St George*a HaU, near to the place of meeting, was found 
to be advantageous and serviceaUe to those Members of Congress 
who frequented it A post-office for the receipt and despatch of 
letters, a left-luggage office, a register of M!embers* names, of 
lodgings and hotels, a supply of daily newspapers and of letter 
paper and envelops, were among the arrangements made in this 
room. The Com iBxchan^ was used as a refreshment-room, under 
the management of the widely-known purveyors Spiers and Pond ; 
while the hotels and private dining establishments furnished an 
ample supply to all their visitors* Several of the principal manu- 
factories of the town were kindly opened to the inspection of Mem- 
bers of Congress by the proprietors,-^ and on Thursday evening 
visits were made to the vast works of Messrs. Thomejrcroft and Co., 
of the Chillington Company, and of Messrs. Lloyd oi Wednesbury, 
by many who availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing the 
different processes used in the manufacture of iron. Other Mem- 
bers proceeded, on the afternoon of the same day, to inspect the 
extensive carpet manufactory of Messrs. Brinton and Co. at Kid- 
derminster, while others visited the coal-field^ and the workings in 
the coal-pits, of the Earl of Dudley, at Bound Oak, near Dudley. 
The Library and Beview Boom was opened the same evening, as a 
place of meeting for those who desired to make acquaintance with 
other Members of Congress, or to renew former friendships. But 
the important feature in this day^s proceedings was the Working 
Men's Meeting, already mentioned, in addition to which a sermon 
was preached in St John's Church by the Bishop of North Caro- 
lina, U.S., and in St Greorge*s Church by the Bishop of Ten- 
nessee, U.S., each of which was attended by about 1,500 persons.^ 
During the Session of Congress the Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
at several churches in the town at eight A.M., and Evensong was 
said in some churches at five P.M. The number of communicants 
was lai^e (997), and the attendance at Evensong good. 

The Church Congress of 1867 is now over : it has left behind 
it among these teeming thousands in the district in which it has 
been held, pleasant remembrances, and thoughts of good-will to 
the Church of England, and a belief in her greatness, and in her 

1 See page xi. 

' These arrangements were made to meet the excessive 4eniand for admission to 
the Working Men's Meeting after the supply of tickets had been exhausted. 
Women were admitted to the churches. 
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f mission to all the people of this land. The presence of so many 

^ Bishops from the United States of America, from the far distant 

colonies of the empire, and from the farthest East and the isles of 
\ the sea, gave an ^clat to the meeting at Wolverhampton, which 

[ nture Congresses can scarcely expect to obtain; but its strength lay 

not even in the faithful testimony which they bore to the loving 
and undying spirit of their mother, the Church of England. The 
power which the Congress has exercised, and will yet exercise, 
. amongst the masses amidst whom it was sitting, and, through 
sympathy with them, over a vast circle of their fellow-countrymen, 
was in the sober spirit and brotherlv regard for each other, with 
which the members of Congress took part in the treatment and 
discussion of the varied questions brought under their notice. Men 
of all schools of thought in the Church gave utterance freely to 
their opinions and belief, and received a fair hearing, even when 
the subjects under review excited the strongest opposing feelings. 
Whatever were the differences between the Readers, Speakers, and 
hearers, all felt and acknowledged, as a bond of union, love to the 
Church of England, whose wide embrace encircled them all, as 
her children and as brethren one of the other. In the successful 
result of the Wolverhampton Congress the Executive Committee 
own the good hand of God. 

They desire to record their thanks, in which they think all 
Members of the Congress will unite with them, to the venerated 
President, the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, for his kind, able, and 
impartial conduct as Chairman of those large assemblies in the 
Congress Hall.^ 

To the Readers and Speakers who so willingly complied with 
their request to accept the office assigned to them the Executive 
Committee tender their grateful acknowledgments. To the Recep- 
tion Committee they offer their best thanks, for the excellent 
arrangements made by them for the convenience of the Members of 
Congress. To the Secretaries, both lay and clerical, and especially 
to the Rev. J. H. lies, whose continuous labour in many ways 
conduced greatly to the success of these arrangements, the Executive 
Committee desire to offer the expression of their warmest regards 
and esteem. 

It will be doubtless gratifying to those gentlemen who so kindly 
allowed their establishments to be opened to the inspection of the 
Members of Congress to learn, that their liberality was appreciated 
by those who visited them, and that their generous conduct, in 
addition to the open-handed hospitality of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood, gave material assistance towards the 
successful result of the Wolverhampton Congress. 

* Since these words were written the Bishop of Lichfield has been removed from 
ns by a sudden death, which his apparent strength and vigour when presiding at the 
Congress had not led us to expect : it may be therefore permitted to the Executive 
Committee to offer a tribute of respect to his revered memory by bearing testimony 
to his kindness of manner in all their dealings with him ; to the hearty devotion to 
^ the duties of the office of President, which he had undertaken ; and- to the great 

*" ability with which he conducted the business of the Congress to a successful issue. 
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THE SERMON 

PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER'S, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Tuesday, Ootobbr 1, 1867, 

BY THE VEEY EEV. EDWAED GOULBUEN, D.B. 
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X. 



THE SEEMON. 



Rom. iii. 28 ; James ii. 24. 

'* Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law." 

*' Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.** 

It is not with any intention of reconciling (or at- 
tempting to reconcile) them, that I have placed side by 
side these two equally true, and yet apparently contra- 
dictory, statements of inspired Apostles. The logical 
reconciliation of doctrines superficially opposed is, with 
our present limited knowledge and faculties, almost as 
unsatisfactory a task as the harmonising in every little 
detail of the narratives of the Evangelists. Better in 
both cases to leave the harmonising alone, only observing 
generally that the apparent discrepancies come from the 
different point of view taken by the writers. Point of 
view — that is the secret of all doctrinal discrepancies, 
and probably of most discrepancies of the inspired 
narrative. It is readily conceived that a painter sta- 
tioned in front of a house, in the centre of an avenue 
leading up to the grand entrance, will produce a dif- 
ferent picture of it from another posted on a hill which 
commands one of its wings, or than a third who places 
himself in the rear of the mansion. It is no impeach- 
ment of the faithfulness of the three representations 
that they are totally unlike one another. The different 
sides of the house are unlike; and yet it is one and 
the same house which is represented in each picture. 
This humble image may throw some light upon the dis- 
crepancies, whether of doctrine or narrative, which are 
found in God's Holy Word. No two witnesses of a 
thing which really happened ever give precisely the same 
account of it ; circumstantial differences, while there is 
a general agreement, is what we all look for in such 
accounts. But in the case of doctrines (meaning by the 
term, not the fundamental facts of our creed, which, 
God be praised, are facts, but abstract theological truths), 

b2 
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we may expect even more discrepancy in their represen- 
tation. I Por a truth, like a cube, has several sides ; and 
one side may be very unlike another. The justification 
of man or his acceptance with God is a subject which 
may be looked at in at least two wholly diflferent points 
of view ; and the representations given of it under these 
two aspects will wear a wholly different colour, and yet 
be both of them equally faithful representations. Look 
at it, as St. Paul does, in its naked theory (a most pre- 
cious and comfortable aspect of the truth), and justifi- 
cation is by faith only, pure faith, mere faith, clinging 
to, leaning upon, and so appropriating, the perfect and 
alone meritorious work of Christ. But look at it, as St. 
James does, in the concrete, look at its exhibition in 
human life — look, in other words, upon the justified— 
and you see them full of good works, full of self-sacri- 
fice, living always for the future, and as seeing Him 
who is invisible. 

But, after all, the particular discrepancy of state- 
ment which appears in the text is only a single specimen 
of the different habit of thought which characterises the 
inspired writers. And perhaps none of us is sufficiently 
aware of the extent of this difference. We have been 
so accustomed from our youth upwards to regard the 
Bible as one book (and one it most unquestionably is 
in an important respect, as pervaded in all its various 
parts by one and the same Spirit) ; we have been sa 
much in the habit of placing side by side texts found 
in various parts of the volume, that the different view 
and style of the inspired authors is overlooked, or at 
least not vividly impressed upon us. And yet the 
difference of St. Paul from St. James, and of both from 
St. John, is patent when pointed out. It is a difference, 
not of style merely, not even of point of view merely, 
but of that habit of mind which makes a man instinc- 
tively prefer one part of a subject to another. St. Paul 
is always doctrinal, or if he cannot be called exclusively 
so, is always careful to lay a doctrinal basis before he 
proceeds to the enforcement of duties. St. James is 
moral and devotional entirely, assumes the facts of the 
Christian Creeds, but never once adverts to them or 
their significance. And yet St. James and St. Paul 
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were equally inspired, equally Apostles of Christ, and 
from the pen of each flows truth which is equally 
precious, equally profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. Such are 
the indisputable facts, and we think they yield a lesson, 
and invite us to a line of thought, remarkably appli- 
cable to the present occasion. 

Por on the present occasion we are naturally led to 
review the general character and prospects of the 
Church of England, and to consider how a Church 
Congress, conducted in a spirit of prayer, may be 
helpful in the present crisis. 

What then, briefly and summarily, is the character, 
and what is the present crisis (surely a fearful one) of 
the Church of England ? 

Now I suppose that it will not, because it cannot, be 
denied that the Church of England represents, and was 
designed to represent, two sides of God's truth — that 
there are, and always have been, and always will be in 
it (so long as it retains its distinctive character among 
communities of Christians) two elements, we may call 
them if we please, for want of better names, a Protestant 
and a Catholic element, or (more accurately) an element 
representing the teaching of St. Paul, and another repre- 
senting the teaching of St. James. Any such variety 
of aspect is liable.to be called, and has been invidiously 
called, a compromise; and so we are sometimes ill- 
naturedly told that our Church is built upon a compro- 
mise. If all that is meant be (and what else can be 
meant ?) that she has sympathy with two distinct lines 
of religious thought, or, in better words, with two sides 
of Divine truth, we welcome the allegation, and find in 
it matter, if not of boasting, yet at all events of deep 
thankfulness. So long as the New Testament has two 
sides, we are quite willing to have a Church with two 
sides also. If St. Paul and St. James embraced the 
same Christian faith, were comprised in the same Chris- 
tian society — nay, were both contributors to the same 
inspired volume — we do not think we should be any 
the nearer to the scriptural model of a Church, if wo 
ousted from our Communion either the Arminian or 
the Calvinisty either the warm adherent of justification 
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by faith, or the stickler for practice moral and devo- 
tional, either the sacramentalist, who insists upon the 
outward rite, or the anti-sacramentalist, who deems the 
inward qualification all in all; either the man whose 
intense love for the freedom and freshness of God's 
Holy Word leads him to make the Bible his watchword 
in religion, or him who maintains the claims of the 
Christian society to be heard in the interpretation of 
the Bible, and to conduct the education of souls. 

It may, perhaps, be asked whether, even in so brief 
and rapid a summary as this is of the parties which 
divide our Church, the comparatively new fechool should 
not be taken into account, whose part seems to be to 
criticise very freely not only the doctrinal conclusions 
formed by the generality of Christians, but the inspired 
documents also from which those conclusions are pro- 
fessedly drawn. But it is not easy to assign to these 
persons the character of a party in the Church, because, 
in truth, there is so little that is positive in their 
opinions. They raise questions where others speak with 
assurance ; but if it were asked what their characteristic 
doctrines are, or what the devotional or moral practices 
on which they chiefly insist, it would not be easy to 
give an answer. In fact, they will be found to form 
rather a school of Biblical criticism than a school of 
religious thought. 

But the two other elements in our Church life are of 
a sufficiently distinct and positive character. Each 
party has its favourite doctrinal truths ; on the one side, 
the grace of the sacraments, the Apostolical succession 
of the ministry, the existence and powers of the Church 
or Christian society ; on the other, justification by free 
grace through faith only, the absolute necessity of a 
work of sanctification upon each individual conscience, 
the eternal security of God's true people, the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture for the edification and guidance of 
each soul. And each also has its favourite moral and 
devotional pra^ctices^ — on the one side, daily public 
prayer, frequent Eucharists, diflferent forms of corporal 
mortification ; on the other, withdrawal from the amuse- 
ments of the world, a strict and somewhat rigorous 
observance of the Lord's day, a special regard to the 
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ordinance of preaching. And there can be no doubt 
that these two parties have been for some time cpming 
into a sharper antagonism with one another, and that 
the fend between them is now becoming so deadly, that 
one or other is in danger of being exterminated from 
the bosom of the national Church. The proximate 
causes of this rivalry are not far to seek or hard to find. 
Its chief cause (and we may be content to compound 
for a great deal under the operation of such a cause) is 
the increased religious life and earnestness now abroad: 
While there was stagnation in our Church, the two 
different (I do not say contrary, but different) elements 
which really enter into the system of it, both lay as it 
were at the bottom, and were never brought into active 
collision. But this is not an age of stagnation ; thought 
and enterprise are, in all departments of knowledge, 
peculiarly active : and the religion of Religionists shares 
in the general stimulus. And then comes, as the natural 
result of this activity of thought on religious subjects, 
an effervescence from the action of opinion in two oppo- 
site directions. The serious and anxious question for 
all who love and honour our Church is, whether her 
framework can possibly hold together under the strain 
of so sharp an antagonism, whether the struggling twins 
in her womb will not put an end to the mother's exist- 
ence — in a word, whether the adherents of one class of 
truths being expelled, either by their own precipitancy, 
or by indiscreet management, the adherents of the 
other will not gain a triumph, indeed, but a triumph 
which shall be in truth the saddest of defeats, and which 
shall reduce the Church of England (if we can say that, 
in the elimination of scjme of its fundamental ideas, 
the Church of England still exists) from the broad reach 
of a comprehensive commuuion to the limits of a con- 
temptible and a narrow sect. 

If such a rupture is by any of us earnestly depre- 
cated, as I am sure it ought to be deprecated by all wise 
and good men, let us calmly consider for a few moments 
what are the means most likely, with prayer and God's 
blessing, to avert it. • 

Eirst, then, let us be well settled in the truth which 
the text brings before us, of the total difference of aspects 
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tinder which holy and inspired men may view the very 
same religious truth, a difference which gives rise to an 
apparent (but of course only apparent) contradiction of 
language. No rival controversialists of the present day 
could express themselves more differently on a moot 
point than do St. Paul and St. James on the all-impor- 
tant subject of man's acceptance with God. And yet 
both must express themselves with perfect truth, because 
both speak infallibly as oracles of the living God. 
Perhaps it will be objected that this argument seems to 
make all religious truth a matter of opinion, and to 
throw uncertainty upon every position in theology 
which may be taken up. But indeed it is not so. The 
facts of the Gospel, those facts which the Creeds rehearse, 
are the same by the confession of universal Christendom. 
St. Paul and St. James, St. Peter and St. John, would 
all have confessed — probably in almost the same terms 
-r-that " Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures ; and that He was buried ; and that He rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures." All of them 
would have confessed this Christ to be God's only- 
begotten Son, manifest in the flesh for us, perfect God 
and perfect man. His manhood not detracting aught 
from a single attribute of His Godhead, and His God- 
head not extinguishing a single attribute of His man- 
hood. There is no discrepancy whatsoever, nor even an 
apparent discrepancy, here, because this is simply a 
question of what did or did not happen, or what is, or 
is not, true as a fact. But when we pass from the sphere 
of facts into the sphere of abstract religious truths, we 
find that even inspired men view such truths in very 
different lights, partly according to their own mental 
bias, partly according to the needs of those to whom 
they were writing. Nay, more than this, in one part 
of his writings an inspired writer will himself move on 
a different groove of thought from that on which his 
argument runs in other and, perhaps, more frequent 
passages. Thus, for example, no Sacramentalist ever 
said a stronger thing on the Eucharist than is said by 
the Apostle of Paith : " The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the Communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the Communion of 
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tlie body of Christ ? '' Nor did St. John himself, though 
love was his especial grace and theme, ever sing the 
praises and pre-eminence of love more eloquently than 
they are sung in 1 Cor. xiii. by the Apostle who appears 
in other passages to make out faith to be all in all. 

The next point to the theoretical discernment of this 
truth will be the practical acknowledgment of it. 

The greatest, the most considerate forbearance must 
be shown to those who, having embraced a diflferent 
(though very possibly not contracfictory) view of religious 
truth from our own, advocate it with all the energy 
which arises from a sense of its importance. Both sides 
must remember, in looking at their antagonists, that 
while nothing is easier than a policy of extermination, 
nothing would be more fatal to the comprehensiveness, 
and, therefore, to the influence, of our Communion, nor 
indeed to the interests of Divine truth, which ever has 
more than one side. If the very characteristic of our 
Church be that, while it maintains resolutely the great 
Catholic confessions of faith, it clearly recognises two 
elements of religious opinion, then those who strive to 
eliminate one of these elements must be the foes of our 
Church, and menace its existence. We cannot afford 
to lose men of strong convictions on either side, who in 
the strength of their convictions are doing a work for 
God in communion with the National Church. Let us 
not only leave them unmolested (assured that the ex- 
travagances in their opinions will more readily work 
themselves out, if let alone, and that every counsel or 
work which is of men, and not of God's Holy. Spirit, 
will sooner or later come to nought), but allow them to 
go the extreme verge of that, which by our Liturgy 
and Articles — ^in other words by the law of the Church 
— is permissible. 

But it may be said, and said with great show of 
reason — indeed it is obvious to say — ^that Christian 
sympathy is one thing, and Church fellowship another ; 
and that, as regards Church fellowship, toleration on 
either side must have a limit somewhere. No question 
but it must. It must be limited by the law, whatever 
the law be. Our law is contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles ; and it is pre- 
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sumed that where the emergencies of the times call for 
special applications of it, there must he tribunals, raised 
by the character of their judges high above the spirit of 
factious partisanship, competent and authorised to make 
such applications. If there are such tribunals, why is 
not their opinion solicited, in an amicable suit (for such 
it might be) by both parties ? Would not such a course 
be far more dignified and fax safer than any attempt on 
the spur of the moment, and under the pressure of an 
excited public opinion, to alter the law ? Have we any 
just reason to think so ill of either side as that, if the 
law were clearly enunciated by a competent and impar- 
tial authority, they would refuse to abide by it ? Or is 
it the truth that both sides have such apprehensions of 
what the law might say, that they would prefer to waive 
an appeal to it ? 

But while, pending a legal settlement of the matters 
in dispute, the right and sound policy seems to be one 
of great forbearance and conciliation, and sympathy 
with what is good in both schools, it must be added 
that they are greatly to blame, and may eventually 
prove the authors of most serious mischief, who will 
persist in straining the law to the very verge, ay, and 
beyond the verge of what — ^when interpreted by ordinary 
common sense — ^it will bear. Have such persons duly 
considered what they are doing ? It is well said by 
Aristotle respecting forms of government, that each 
form, if its leading principle be exaggerated, has a ten- 
dency to work its own dissolution, and to produce some 
opposite form. And so it will be assuredly with those 
composite elements of religious thought, which enter 
into the structure of our Church system. If one of 
these elements be strained beyond all due and reasonable 
limits, a reaction is certain to follow, imperilling the 
very truth which it is sought to magnify, imperilling 
(I mean) its recognition in the National Church. Do 
they really wish to destroy the National Church, as they 
will do sooner or later, if by any proceeding of theirs 
they obliterate its one main feature, a really Scriptural 
sympathy with both sides of Divine truth ? We do not 
believe anything so ill of them. We believe that they, 
like ourselves, have a just pride in their inheritance as 
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English Churchmen, and that with us they would fully 
aclmowledge that, while there are of course other re- 
formed Episcopal communions, worthy of all honour, 
there has never heen one more Scriptural and more 
Apostolic, and certainly never one which has heen more 
extensively influential for good, or has enjoyed greater 
opportunities for the exercise of her influence. If all 
this is admitted, the continual existence of the Church 
of England in its characteristic features, with of course 
such improvements in its practical working, and such 
an enlargement of its eflBiciency, as the progress of 
Christian thought has heen introducing, and will intro- 
duce, ought to be an object too dear to them to be risked 
by hot-headed and extravagant action. 

I have said that the progress of Christian thought 
has been introducing of late years great improvements 
in the administration of our Church system — ^improve- 
ments, the extent of which would surprise us, if they 
had not been so gradually brought about. It may be 
said in general terms, looking to our numerous daily 
services, our numerous church restorations, our frequent 
Communions, our cultivation of sacred music, and so ^ 
forth, that worshi p has undergone a complete regenera- \^ 
tion among us Within the last half century, which is / 
due, it must in mere justice be confessed, to the exer- 
tions and example of the very school, whose Ritual 
excesses are now complained of. And there is no reason 
whatever why these improvements (for which all of us 
have the deepest cause to be thankful) should not still 
advance, unless a rupture is precipitated by such ill- 
advised and defiant action in one direction as is felt by 
the party opposed to be a species of challenge. Such a 
rupture would be perfectly sure, like a nipping frost in 
spring, to throw back the gentle and happy development 
which is proceeding regularly, under God's blessing, in 
the course of nature. Those who would leave us in 
such a rupture, whither would they go ? Eor had they 
really sympathised with the unscriptural errors and 
superstitions of Rome, they might have had opportunity 
to seek her communion (as, alas ! others have done) long 
ago. And we who are left behind should be doomed, 
probably, for many years to breathe the atmosphere of 
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an acrimonious and narrow sectarianism, in which there 
would be but one wretched shibboleth, and in which the 
suspicions and recriminations of controversial bitterness 
would stifle spiritual life, and bring Church progress to 
a standstill among us. 

The experience of the past leads us to believe that 
every real improvement in public worship, and in the 
efficiency of the Church system, is to be had, if we only 
wait for it, and work on cheerfully and hopefully under 
the present condition of things. If there is anywhere 
a prejudice against such improvements, it will either 
yield, sooner or later, not to a rude and premature 
assault, but to the exhibition of piety and activity on 
the other side ; or, if it do not yield, it will at least be 
swept away with the generation, of which we form the 
advanced guard. At all events, nothing can be gained, 
but everything may be hazarded, by startling and 
irritating changes, for which the opinion of Churchmen 
is not ripe. I am saying this on the assumption that 
all the changes which it is now sought to introduce are 
as edifying and expedient as their authors seem to think 
them, though I would by no means be understood to 
express an opinion to that effect. I have such faith in 
our Church as the palladium of Gospel truth and Apo- 
stolical discipline, and such faith in God's providential 
guidance of her, that I believe the things wanting in 
her present administration will all be set in order, if we 
will only wait His time. 

And now, having fully considered the crisis through, 
which our Church is at present passing, and the duties 
which this crisis involves to her members, we are pre- 
pared to see the significance and the value of a gather- 
ing such as this. In the first place, it need hardly be 
observed how much such meetings may — I had almost 
said must — contribute towards the natural forbearance 
and sympathy which we have attempted to inculcate. 
Men who stand aloof from one another in conference, 
who never have nor seek an opportunity of hearing 
what their brethren have to say, are notoriously apt to 
exaggerate points of difference, and even to imagine 
antagonism where none exists. Bring them together, 
and let them express their opinions in the hearing of 
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one another without reserve, and even amidst a general 
disagreement some few points of contact will be dis- 
covered, the differences will dwindle in dimensions, and 
at all events asperities will be softened down; And this 
remark holds good more particularly of a meeting like 
the present, where direct doctrinal subjects are by 
common consent avoided, and the attention is concen- 
trated upon the practical management and administra- 
tion of the Church system, not upon its fundamental 
dogmas. ['Work is a healthy thing for the mind ; work 
for God and in the .service of His Church the healthiest 
of all things ; and we believe that it will brace us up 
to further exertions, as well as expand our Christian 
sympathies, if we have an opportunity of comparing 
notes with our brethren as to the most efficient method 
of doing our workj In definitions of doctrine, in setting 
forth the forms under which the human mind embraces 
religious truth, we are all prone to fall into subtleties 
m.ore metaphysical than theological in their character, 
and thus to grasp at, and often to fight for, shadows* 
I am not implying for a moment that dogma is not 
absolutely necessary, but only saying what is notorious 
in an age when religious thought is peculiarly active, 
that dogma is apt to be pursued into a region where 
thought cannot fully follow it, in a word, into the 
region of speculation. And in the region of specula- 
tion (as may be seen by the single instance of the 
science of metaphysics) the diflferences of opinion will 
be endless. Now it is at least helpful against a morbid 
habit of religious speculation, to have one's attention 
strongly drawn, as it is drawn by the discussions of a 
Church Congress, to practical questions, the best means 
of bringing Nonconformists into union with the Church, 
the best means of conducting Church education and 
Church missions, the uses which may be made of the 
Offertory, the way of making Church music more avail- 
able, and so forth. The solution of these and similar 
problems is practically useful, nor (generally speaking) 
does the agitation of them excite any of the animosity 
which is apt to be aroused by a doctrinal position. 

But I apprehend that the greatest use of these con- 
gresses (even as of the meetings of Convocation under 
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its present conditions) is that, by the full ventilation of 
religious subjects which takes place at them, they tend 
to that quiet progress of Christian thought, to which I 
have already adverted as having brought about so many 
beneficial changes in our worship and in the working 
of our larger parishes. Let men say what they like 
about a Congress or a Convocation having power to rule 
nothing ; if they contribute to the formation of opinion, 
and to the determination of the judgments of Christian 
men on certain subjects, that is ruling everything in 
the end, and ruling it with more than a Papal authority. 
What is to be learnt from our political history of the 
last few years if not this, that the agitation of political 
subjects in large public meetings, held under no sort of 
authority, and totally incompetent to legislate for the 
country, has in course of time, by perseverance in the 
leaders of such a movement, had the very strongest 
influence on legislation ? You cannot bring hundreds 
together for the discussion of a subject of common 
interest without getting up a force, and giving a move- 
ment, in some direction or other, to public opinion. 
And public opinion, once formed on any subject, is sure 
to express itself sooner or later, and in this country at 
least, with an authority which it is very difficult to 
withstand. Indeed the apprehension of thinking people 
on the subject of these meetings will be, I suspect, that 
they put too great a force in operation, than that they 
put too little ; that they may haply evoke a spirit which, 
when evoked, it will be beyond our power to control. 
Alarm on this head would, I think, be most reasonable ; 
for a strong force (whether physical or moral), mis- 
directed, or in clumsy and ignorant hands, may work 
the most frightful mischief. But there is a con-» 
sideration which easily allays such alarms as to the 
eventual result of what may be said and done at a 
Congress. Most reasonably we inaugurate our proceed- 
ings with united prayer and the celebration of Holy 
Coromunion. Let each member of Congress, and each 
attendant upon it, see to it that, as regards himself, 
these acts be not formal, but real. Let him make it a 
subject of very earnest and very persevering secret 
prayear, that our deliberations may be guided to a right 
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issue by the Spirit of Truth and Love and Wisdom. 
Let him on each occasion of meeting with his brethren 
for the discussion of religious subjects, say that hymn 
with all his heart — 

" Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire," 

and let him say it in full assurance of faith that our 
Heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him, with much more readiness and loving com- 
pliance than a human parent gives food to a hungry 
and crying child. Then shall the Congress have a 
result, not only safe, but glorious. "When He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come. He shall guide you into all 
truth.'* 



/ 



WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCH CONGRESS. 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCT 1. 



The Eight Eev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield took his seat as 
President of the Congress, at the Agricultural Hall, Wol- 
verhampton, at 2.30 p.m., and delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS : 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I find myself placed 
here in a position which, some time ago, I did not at ail anticipate. 
The determination to hold the present Church Congress at Wolver- 
hampton was sudden and unexpected. And when this was deter- 
mined, I was desirous that the presidency of that Congress should 
be committed to a younger man. But I was assured that this would 
not be according to the mind of its promoters. I felt also, that so 
long as I held my office, and as my present measure of health and 
strength was mercifully continued to me, I ought not to shrink from 
the discharge of a duty which seemed naturally to belong to that 
office, and which in every former instance, with a single exception, 
has been discharged by the Bishop in whose diocese the Congress 
was held. I have therefore only to express my confidence that, in 
my endeavours to discharge this duty, i shall experience from those 
assembled here, out of various other dioceses, the same indulgent 
kindness which, during a period of nearly four and twenty years, 
has been so abundantly shown to me by the clergy and laity of my 
own. Before I say more, I would offer my respectful and cordial 
thanks to the executive committee, and in particular to their noble 
chairman and honoured vice-chairman, as well as to thejr laborious 
and efficient secretaries, to whose large expenditure of time and 
pains, notwithstanding the many other claims upon them, we owe 
the happy arrangements through which we are enabled to meet 
here as we do, with the prospects which we have before us. Next, 
I would express the satisfaction — felt, I know, by you all — which 
I have in seeing this spacious building filled, as it is, by so many 
noblemen and gentlemen, not a few of them well known for their 
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zeal in promoting every good work — ^by earnest clergymen, no less 
earnest laymen, and, I will add, by no less active and earnest ladies 
— ^by Bishops of our own Church, domestic and colonial, of whom 
it is not for me to speak, and (which I regard as a singular felicity) 
by Fathers of the Church in communion with our own in the 
United States of America. To these, our right rev. visitors, I am 
sure you will join with me in oflfering a true brotherly welcome, 
with our grateful acknowledgment of the proof which they have 
given, by their taking part in the Lambeth Conference last week, 
and now again by their presence here, of their sympathy with us, 
and of their desire to be one with us, not only in faith, but in 
fellowship. May God bless them for their self-sacrifice in coming 
across the Atlantic in such a spirit and for such a purpose, and 
restore them to their several dioceses encouraged and strengthened 
for their work ! A Church Congress, like other public meetings, is 
a meeting for business ; but it is a business which has a character 
of its own, and such a character that it could not have had a more 
suitable introduction to it than that which so many who hear me 
have had in those early gatherings at the Holy Table of their Lord, 
in the service at the fine old and once collegiate church, and in the 
discourse — the powerful, the thoughtful, the wise, the charitable 
discourse, which we have heard from one who is known to us all 
by reputation, and to many of us by happy personal acquaintance, 
my friend the Dean of Norwich. We are permitted, God be 
thanked, to meet at another Church Congress. Such meetings are 
so far now from being new and strange things to us that it would 
be little better than a waste of words, especially after what we have 
heard from the preacher of this naorning upon the subject, were I 
to speak at large upon the principles which regulate them, or the 
objects which tney nave in view. We are met as those who are 
honestly persuaded that the Reformed and Scriptural Apostolical 
and Catholic Church of England has a mission from God to be His 
instrument for maintaining and diffusing, both at home and abroad, 
the knowledge of His truth, and for being His minister for good, 
spiritual and temporal, to His people. We are not met to answer 
objections to the doctrine or the order of our Church, nor to consider 
the grounds upon which they rest, but to suggest means, and we 
would fain hope, to stimulate exertions, by which the Church may 
be enabled more thoroughly to fulfil her mission ; to fight a better 
fight against the hideous array of ignorance, irreligion, and vice 
against which she has to contend. And if we are met together, as 
I trust we are, in a right spirit, we may humbly hope that, under 
God's blessing, we shall not have met in vain. 

I am aware that the value and even the wisdom of these meet- 
ings have been questioned by some ; though I never heard any 
distinctly stated grounds upon which such questioning is based. 
But if a Congress for the promotion of social science is regarded as 
calculated to promote social order, social comfort, social happiness, 
surely we may look for a like effect to a congress on account of a 
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great time-honotired institution, whicli has continually for its aim 
the leavening of all classes of society with sound, beneficial, and 
divinely-sanctioned principles. The very bringing of so many of 
the clergy and laity together for such a purpose, thus solemnly 
reminding them of their religious relation to each other,, of their 
common interest in the Church, and their common obligation to do 
what in them lies to invigorate its spiritual life, and to extend its 
saving influences, must be of itself a gain of no common magnitude. 
It is said indeed, that the results of study, and the intercommunica- 
tion of thought and experience, which occasions such as the present 
bring forth, may be accomplished not less efficiently through the 
medium of the press. We all know the constant and very widely 
extending facilities which the press affords. But we know also, 
and feel, that there is a life in personal communication which 
cannot otherwise be generated. We find that when persons living 
at a distance, but connected in a common cause, meet face to face 
to take free and open counsel for its advancement, an interest is 
created which the agency of the press alone, in many minds at 
least, cannot awaken. I appeal to the feelings and experience of 
those who hear me for a confirmation of what I say. Again, it is 
said that no important effects from these periodical Church con- 
gresses are apparent. We are not competent judges in this matter. 
Many things operate for good, both to individuals and communities, 
the working of which is gradual and almost insensible, but the effect 
real and enduring. I believe that this is so in the case before us. 
I am persuaded at least, I may almost say I know, that many a 
clergyman has returned from a Church congress to his parish (and 
it is m her parochial ministrations that the main business of the 
Church lies), with a better heart for his work, and with more ability 
to do it, with his judgment enlightened and his views enlarged. I 
am not less persuaded that many a layman has been stirred up by 
such a gathering as this to more earnest zeal, more strenuous 
exertions, and more open-handed liberality, for the support of his 
venerated mother. 1 have adverted to the spirit in which the 
proceedings of a Church congress should be carried on. That it 
should be a kindly, large-hearted, and not a party spirit, I need 
hardly remind you. It was the want of such a spirit which so 
lamentably disfigured and marred many of the ancient Church 
councils. I have no fear that it will be wanting here. And I 
doubt not that it will- appear in the courteous attention that will be 
paid to every communication, whether read or spoken, which may be 
addressed to us, even if positions should be advanced to which the 
experience of a majority of the hearers may be opposed. I trust 
that in such a case, if disapproval be manifested, otherwise than by 
open speech afterwards, the expression of it will be such as becomes 
the characters and position of those present, and of the occasion 
which has brought them together. But 1 will not detain you 
longer from the business of the day. I have no need : I have been 
putting you in remembrance of known and acknowledged truthsr 

C 2 
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During the whole course of my life I have had numberless causes 
to be thankful for the goodness and mercy which have followed me 
through it To these is now added the unlooked-for happiness of 
meeting so many of my fellow-Christians and my fellow-Church- 
men in this assembly. I ask you to join with me in prayer to God 
for a blessing upon the Congress, so that it may be made instrumental 
to the strength and peace of the Church, and especially to the 
growth in our hearts and lives of the chief of Christian graces, 
brotherly love. It is through this alone that we can hope for an 
increase of unity amongst us. The school of faith is a high school, 
but the school of love is higher. Many here may have no need to 
learn in the one : but we have all of us need to be continually 
learning in the other. And the more proficiency we make in it the 
nearer will be our approach to the likeness of our Master, the truer 
members shall we be of His Church on earth, and the better hope 
shall we have of being members of His Church in heaven. 



THE PROGRESS OE THE CHURCH IN 
STAEEORDSHIRE. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Moore (Stafford) read the follow- 
ing Paper : — 

{From 1831 to 1861 both inclusive.) 

This progress will be considered — positively, as to the work ; 
relatively, as to the population. 

And also as regards the North and South manufacturing districts 
respectively, and the rural districts. 

1 begin with Churches, the increase of which will be seen in the 
following table : — 

CHURCHES. 



MANUFAOTUBIXa DISTBICTS. 

Niyrth. South, 

1861 . . 32 1861 . . 65 
1831 . . 8 1831 . . 24 

Increase 24 41 

Total inorease North and South, 65. 



BUBAL OISTBIOTS. 

liorth. South. 

1861 . . 119 1861 . , 98 
1831 . . 85 1831 . . 77 

Increase 34 ..... 21 
Total increase North and South, 55. 



Total increase in the whole county, 120 ; the total number being 314 in 1861, 

instead of 194 in 1831. 

Towards which increase the Incorporated Society has granted 35,5002. 
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I go next to the Clergy, whose increase will be seen below : — 

CLERGY. 



MANUFAOTURINO DISTRICTS. 

North, South, 

1861 . . 62 1861 . . 102 

1831 . . 12 1881 . . 86 



Inorease . 50 



66 



Total increase North and South, 116 



BUBAL DISTBIOTS. 

North, South, 

1861 . . 139 1861 . . 149 
1881 . . Ill 1881 . . 102 



Increase 28 



47 



Total increase North and South, 75. 



Total increase in the whole county, 191 ; the total number in 1861 being 452, 
instead of 261 in 1881. 

I go on to the increase of Sittings, which will be seen in the 
table below : — 



SITTINOa 



MANIJFAOTUBIKQ DISTBIOTS. 



il861 
1881 



North, 

Total. 
. 28,170 
. 8,749 



Increase 19,421 

South, 
1861 . . . 60,170 



1881 



20,188 



Increase North 
and South . 



Increase 89,987 
59,408 



Free. 

13,884 

8,555 

9,779 



82,076 
9,174 

22,902 
82,681 



1861 
1881 



BUBAL DISTBIOTS. 

North, 
Total. 
. . 85,848 
. . 16,009 



1861 
1881 



Increase 19,884 

S<nUh, 

, 88,121 
. 24,094 



Free. 

18,659 

6,544 

7,115 



Increase 14,027 

Increase North ) qq q^i 
and South .{33,861 



14,989 
5,209 

9,780 
16,895 



Total increase in the whole county 
Total number ,, „ . „ 



Total Free. 

92,769 49,576 

161,804 74,058 



I now proceed to the Population, the increase being in the next 
table : — 

POPULATION. 



MANUFAOTUBING DISTBIOTS. 

North. South, 

1861 . . 142,227 1861 . . 372,148 
1831 . . 77,466 1881 . . 165,462 



Increase 64,761 



206,681 



Total increase North and South 271,442 



BUBAL DISTBIOTS 

North, SoiUh. 

1861 . . 125,944 1861 . . 94,099 
1831 . . 98,765 1881 . . 71,282 



Increase 82,179 22,867 

Total increase North and South 55,046 



Total increase in the whole county 
Total number ,, 



826,488 
734,413 



In the manufacturing districts the population has increased from 
242,928 to 514,370, that is, has a little more than doubled itself. 
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The churches in the same period have increased from 32 to 97, 
or more than three times as many ; and the clergy from 48 to 164, 
or more than three times as many. 

In the rural districts, the churches and clergy have increased in 
an equal degree with the population ; that is, each have increased 
by a little more than one-third of the number in 1831. 

The sittings have increased from 28,932 to 88,340, or more than 
three times as many : — 

In 1831 there were Sittings for only one-ninth of the population. 
„ 1861 „ ,, „ about one-sixth „ „ 

In 1831 there were ^ee Sittings for only one-twentieth of the population, 
t, 1861 ,, „ tf „ about one-tenth ,, ,, 

In the rural districts the population has increased from 164,997 
to 219,043, i.e. one-third. 

The sittings have increased from 40,103 to 73,464, i.e. are 
nearly doubled : — 

In 1831 there were Sittings for about one-fourth of the population. 
„ 1861 „ „ „ „ one-third „ „ 

In 1831 there were Free Sittings for about one-twelfth of the population. 
y> 1861 „ „ „ „ „ one-eighth „ „ 

So that in the whole county the church accommodation has 
increased from one-sixth in 1831 to nearly one-fourth in 1861. 
I now turn to the Services : — 

Manufacturing Districts 623 

Rural Districts 673 

Occasional Services on Holy-days . . 1046 

Total . . . 2342 
Or about 7 weekly to each Church on an Average. 

I next consider the Communions and Communicants : — 

Commtmions. Commnnicants. 

Manufacturing Districts .... 2,521 78,794 

Rural Districts 3,395 75,111 



Total .... 6,916 153,905 

Then the produce of the Weekly Offertories : — 

Manufacturing Districts £5,215 

Rural Districts 2,737 

Total annually . . . £7,952 

Of these Offertories, 37 are in the Manufacturing Districts, and 26 are in the Rural 
Districts ; making the total of Weekly Offertories 63, and a receipt, in each church, 
of about £125 on an Average. 

Then the average attendance of Scholars in our schools : — 

Manufacturing Districts .... 24,889 
Rural Districts 15,658 



Total ..... 40,547 
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For help to its schools, the Archdeaconry has to acknowledge 
grants from the National Society amounting to 21,105^. Also large 
sums from the Privy Council Committee on Education, from whom 
a return cannot be obtained. 

Then Confirmations : — 

1866 11,855 

1840 9,810 . 



Increase on 20 yeara *. . . 2/45 

I must not fail to remember the instruments by means of which 
this progress has been, and is so materially effected. 

We have a Church Extension Society, which has largely helped 
in the building 86 out of the 120 new churches, and in restoring 
and enlarging 75 old ones : bjr which above 65,000 of our addi- 
tional sittmes have been obtained, above 40,000 being free, to- 
wards which its grants have been 49^814/. It has also aided in 
building 90 parsonage-houses, the grants towards them being 
17,290^. And grateful am I to say that a church without a parson- 
age is now a very rare exception in the archdeaconrv. It has aided, 
too, in increasing the endowments of 65 benefices wnich were under 
the value of 200Z. a year, towards which it has granted 8,465?. 
And it has lately added to its objects the giving aid to the buildiog 
temporary churches in districts of large and populous parishes, and 
to additional clergy, whose work is to be confined to such districts : 
and thus a ready means is found of finding immediate help to meet 
cases where churches and endowments cannot at once be raised, 
its grant for this being 2,380?. 

Then there is the roor Benefice Fund, which makes grants of 
2007. to a like sum raised by private means ; to which the Church 
Extension Society adds another lOOt ; and when they accept the 
case, this 500?. is met by another 500?. from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. In this way nearly 40 poor benefices, out of the 
65 above mentioned, have been increased by 1,000?. each. There 
is an Archidiaconal Board of Education, which not onl^ helps small 
poor schools, but also gives support to the Saltley Traming School, 
which up to last year had supplied us with 92 masters, of which 
62 are still in the Archdeaconry ; and also to our own Training 
School at Derby, which has supplied us with 102 mistresses, of 
which 42 are still with us. 

There is a diocesan inspection of our schools by the rural deans, 
which is working with excellent effect; and last year there was 
established a scheme for giving prizes as rewards for progress in 
religious knowledge, which also promises well. There is a Theo- 
logical College at Lichfield, which is now educating above thirty 
young men for the ministry ; with the working of which the Bishop 
always expresses himself thoroughly satisfied. 

A school for the education of the middle classes is about to be 
established at Dens tone, having its rise in the great liberality of 
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Sir Percival Hey wood; an institution greatly needed, and firom 
which great good may be hoped. 

To aid in Missions, there are many parochial associations of the 
Society- for the Propagation of the Gospel, the increase of whose 
funds were from 325Z. in 1831, to 1,474Z. in 1861; and of the 
Church Missionary Society, whose fimds have increased from 888^. 
in 1831, to 2,355/. in 1861 ; which should raise to a godly Jealousy 
the friends of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

A Choral Association, acting with great effect in improving 
Church music, was established in 1856, on a plan designed by Mr. 
Mather, of Freehay, and carried out with vast zeal and effect b^ 
my devoted friend and predecessor, Canon Hutchinson. There is 
a choir master, who visits the choirs in nnion, (of which there are 
now 70 in the Archdeaconry), and who attends with and leads 
them at the different choral festivals, of which two have been held 
in the cathedral, the first in 1854, which consisted of 47 choirs, 
with 900 singers; the second in 1866, which consisted of 60 
choirs, with 1,200 singers : and others in various places, not only 
in the Archdeaconry, but in the Diocese at large, in years when 
such festivals were not held in the cathedral. Nor let any one 
think that improving the Church music, or the restoration of 
churches, or anything by which the public worship of God is 
adorned and elevated, is of small consequence. If he should, 
I desire him to look around at the beauty of God's creation, and 
consider whether it is not intended to lift up the heart to love and 
admiration of the fair beauty of holiness of Him who made it. 

This is the progress of the Church in Staffordshire ; and it is 
surely a great matter of thankfulness — 

That the churches in the manufacturing districts have been 
trebled. 

That the clergy in these districts have been trebled. 

That the church sittings in these districts have been trebled. 

That in the rural districts, where the wants were not so great, 
the churches, clergy, and sittings have increased in rather above an 
equal ratio with the population. 

That the church services are so far above those of other times, 
and performed with increasing reverence and solemnity. 

That the children in our schools are reckoned by tens of thousands. 

That we have such increasing communions and communicants, 
as well as increasing weekly offertories. 

That our Missionary efforts are increasing. 

That church music is improving. 

That such church restoration is so rapidly moving forward, that 
few indeed of our churches are unseemly, and very many of them 
brought back to their original excellence and beauty. 

And that we have so many and such eflScient instruments to aid us. 

And from whence have these instruments had their origin ; and 
what has been, and is, their controlling, ever vivifying power ? The 
Bishops. To take one instance only. It was Bishop Eyder who 
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originated the Church Extension Society. It was Bishop Butler 
who, wishing to strengthen and improve his predecessor's work, 
added to the Society's objects the giving aid towards building 
parsonage houses ; Bishop Bowstead helped as well as shattered 
health allowed ; and the present Bishop, by his munificent aid and 
unceasing watchfulness^ has been constantly giving new life to all 
its action. And as in this, so has it been in all other things. I 
say this not to flatter the living or the dead, but to remove the false 
notion, too industriously propagated, and too largely received, that 
Bishops are mere ornaments, instead of being a vast living power 
in the Church. 

And now I am prepared for the question, " What has been the 
moral and religious effect of all this work?" I answer, " I believe 
very great." And, as far as this neighbourhood is concerned, I am 
borne out by the opinion of the late Mr. Thorneycroft, a man of 
sound judgment and of great knowledge in this matter, who said 
to me, now some few years ago, " I always expected much good 
from this great Church movement, but the good has far exceeded 
my expectations." I answer, too, by another question, "What 
would have been the state of the people without it ? " There are 
not a few here who can answer the question out of the writings of 
the poets, the philosophers, and the historians of Greece and 
Eome. We can all answer it out of the writings of the Apostles ; 
indeed out of the one awful summary in the first chapter of the 
[Romans. 

I have spoken thankfully, I am sure not boastfully ; for I deeply 
feel how little has been done compared with what remains to be 
done. I thankfully acknowledge the munificent deeds of not a few 
of the laity, and the liberality of so many. But I mourU when I 
remember what numbers there are who do little or nothing for 
Christ's Church : a subject on which I know my friend Mr. Kettle 
is about to speak so well as to this immediate district ; and which 
is applicable to all districts. Indeed, when I think how vast a pro- 
portion of the enormous wealth of this country is spent for purposes 
of pleasure and of aggrandizement; how many like beavers are 
wholly occupied in building up their houses, or looking upon their 
wealth as the great Babylon they have built for them and theirs, 
I cann«t but tremble lest a mud deluge should smother, or a fire 
from within, the igniting of ungodly masses, should consume them. 

There is a mighty work to be done. Like all such works, it is 
only to be effected by a godly enthusiasm, (not fanaticism, there 
is nothing godly in that), and this enthusiasm being heavenly 
must be heaven bom. Let us then strive to look upon every 
Sunday, every day, as a Pentecost, and pray for it as George 
Herbert does for Whit-Sunday. 

** Lord, though we change, Tliou art the same, 
The same sweet God of Love and Light ; 
Bestore this day, for thy great Naipe, 
Unto its ancient and miraculous right." 
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Mr. Rupert Kettle, County Court Judge of Worcestershire, 
also read a Paper on this subject. It was as follows : — 

No correct opinion can be formed of '' The State and Progress 
of the Church'' without knowing the position of the parochial 
clergy, and the conditions under which they are called upon to 
discharge their pastoral duties. Incumbents of parishes in our 
great mining and manufacturing districts require in the execution 
of their divine mission to the poor, to the ignorant, and to the 
afflicted, much of both moral and material support from the rich 
and educated laity. I propose to show how little of such support 
is available to them in that part of Staffordshire of which Wolver- 
hampton is the commercial centre. 

I will not trespass upon your attention by any attempt to show 
that the colours in which this district is so frequently painted, are 
a shade too dark ; for, after all, I should not be able to deny that 
there is some moral — as there is abundant physical — reason for 
affixing upon it the stigma of " Black Country." Nor should 
I think it necessary for my purpose, this morning, even if I had 
time, to compass the whole of this large district. The parishes 
upon the great Staffordshire coal basin, with few bright exceptions, 
differ from commercial, rather than from ecclesiastical, causes. 
What is true as to the condition of one, will generally be found 
true in a greater or less degree as to all. They differ from each 
other according to the density of the population ; and this again 
depends upon the extent to which mining operations are developed, 
or upon the quantity of iron wrought into home manufactures. 
Under these circumstances I have thought it sufficient to treat of 
the condition of six of the most important parishes — or rather four 
parishes and two large townships — in South Staffordshire, namely, 
Bilston, Wednesbury, Darlaston, Tipton, Willenhall, and West 
Bromwich. To this I will add, from its local interest to-day, and 
from the facilities present for personal examination by those whose 
sympathies I may be fortunate enough to enlist, this great town of 
Wolverhampton, with its grand old Mother Church, and its eight 
district parishes. 

Except the church of St. John, Wolverhampton, not o^e new 
church had, at the end of the first quarter of the present century, 
been built in any of these parishes since the Reformation. 

Wilkinson lighted his first "blast furnace^' in 1768, and built 
his first '* mill and forge *' three years afterwards ; and from that 
time we date the enormous numerical growth of our population. 
Villages soon became towns, and new communities grouped them- 
selves, as it were by gravitation, around the great ironworks, 
without even civil organization. In the year 1825, when the 
population had reached nearly 100,000, the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation remained the same as when wild flowers bloomed upon 
*' Daisey Bank,^^ when children gamboled upon " Tipton Green,^' 
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and when the wayfarer left his road track to stroll amongst the 
heather as he crossed " West Bromwich Heath." 

Even when the old parish churches were enlarged, or repewed to 
economise space^ the extra accommodation for public worship was 
sold to defray the cost of the works. In one instance^ in 1815, 
this was effected by a process which combined the competition of 
an auction with the risk of a lottery ; and as lately as 1825 one of 
these parishes, then with 14^000 population^ and church accommo-^ 
dation for 750^ in a petition to the Church Building Commissioners^ 
in reference to a comparatively small sum they had before expended 
in enlarging their parish church, state their incapacity to ^* make 
a greater sacrifice." 

It pleased Almighty God, at His own chosen time, to bring the 
hearts and minds of men to a closer and more earnest attention to 
their sacred responsibilities. I know of no district which has 
benefited more by the renovated energy of the Church during the 
last thirty years than this of which I am treating. The seven old 
parishes are now divided into thirty-one, each with its church and 
incumbent ; and whereas in the times of our immediate predecessors 
a curate was practically a substitute for, and not an assistant of^ 
the rector or vicar, we have now in some — I wish I could say in 
all—of these parishes at least one curate working with the resident 
incumbent ; in some parishes two, and in the parish of St Peter,. 
Wolverhampton, five, three of whom have chapels of ease, with an 
independent charge. The Venerable Archdeacon, who has just 
preceded me, has gone so fully into this branch of the subject that 
I need only say as to the district of which I am speaking, that 
when the Church threw off the lethargy of the Georgian epoch, we 
had nine churches ; we have now forty-one. We had then either 
ten or eleven clergy, I cannot find out exactly which; we have 
now fifty-three. 

Building a church and providing subsistence for the incumbent 
is the first and most essential step in Church Progress ; but this 
alone does not establish a parish. I hold that, for the full develop* 
ment of our parochial system, it is necessary not only to make 
provision for the public worship of Almighty God, for the right 
administration of the sacraments, and for the execution of 
those holy ofiices which the priest takes upon himself at his 
induction to the cure of souls ; but also to provide for the incum- 
bent the means of bestowing a pastoral care upon the flock 
committed to his charge. The pastor works not only for, but with 
the parish. He requires the counsel of sympathising minds, the 
support of thoughtful influential laymen. Perhaps above all these^ 
for bringing the roughest of his flock within the gentle influence of \ 
Christianity, he wants the tender aid of well-taught pious women. 

The great difficulty in now establishing an efficient parochial 
organization in the mining and manufacturing districts of this 
county, lies in the separation of the rich and educated from the 
poor and ignorant. I mean not only separation in opinion and 
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sentiment, but actual separation in locality, the rich living in one 
place, and the poor in another. I do not seek to cast blame upon 
any one for this. The development of trade has enshrouded this 
once magnificent landscape in clouds of smoke, and the fields^ so 
lately bright with verdure, are now loaded with grim debris raised 
by the miner from the depths of the earth. We cannot be surprised 
that the rich, and even the " well-to-do/' make their homes in our 
still beautiful suburban villages, leaving behind them the smoke- 
begrimed masses to the care of the pastor of the parish from 
which their income is derived, who has to guide and to guard his 
blackened flock, with little protection for his own position, with 
only precarious aid, and without the companionship, and sometimes 
without even the sympathy of those whose duty it is to sustain and 
to comfort him. 

I have prepared some tables to show the extent to which this 
evil, which, for want of a better phrase I will call '^ absenteeism," 
prevails in the eight old parishes I have mentioned. I must again 
plead the pressure of time for not reading the whole of them. To 
point my argument, and promote discussion this morning, it is 
sufficient if I take fair representative instances. To begin, then, at 
the south with West Bromwich, In Christ Church there are in 
the last poor rate 11 ratepayers assessed at sums at and above 
200/. a year, of whom only 1 is resident in the parish; 8 at 100/. 
and under 200/., of whom 3 are resident ; at 50/. and under 100/., 
26, of whom 22 are resident; and so as the amount of rating 
is lower, the residents are in proportionately greater numbers, for 
of 86 rated at 30/. and under 50/. only two are absent, and of those 
rated at 20/. and under 30/., out of 164 rated, only six reside out 
of the parish. In St. Peter's, of the ratepayers assessed at and 
above 200/. there are 10, of whom not one is resident ; at 100/. and 
under 200/., 5, of whom only 2 are resident. In tlie next group, 
4, of whom 2 reside ; then we come to the turning point at 30/. 
and under 50/., 14, of whom 9 reside; and at 20/. and under 30/., 
we find 10 rated, all of whom live in the parish, the same number 
rated as those at 200/., all of whom are absentees. 

I will now leave West Bromwich, and take a parish from Tipton. 
In St. Paul's, Tipton, of 20 ratepayers assessed at and above 200/., 
only 2 reside in the parish ; at 100/. and under 200/., of 9, 4 reside. 
The turning point is one group higher in this parish ; for of 23 
rated at 50/. and under 100/., only 3 are absent ; at 30/. and under 
50/. of 60, only 2 ; and at 20/. and under 30/., of 87, only one 
absentee. 

In Wednesbury, 26 are rated at and above 200/., of whom 5 
only reside in the parish; at 100/. and under 200/., 14, of whom 
9 are resident ; and then dividing the groups as before, of 33, 
26 ; of 86, 77, until we come to those at 20/. and under 30/., 166, 
of whom only 14 live away from Wednesbury. 

I know how dangerous generalizing in figures is, and how liable 
we are to draw wrong inferences of fact from averages and 
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liggregates. I have, therefore, as to these three parishes, West 
Bromwich, Tipton, and Wednesbury, adopted a means, from 
another secular source, of proving the substantial correctness of 
my figures. Income-tax is paid where profit is earned. Inhabited 
house-duty is paid where it is spent. The income-tax is a delicate 
subject to deal with. I have, therefore, lest I should be thought 
to indicate too nearly individual tax -payers, bracketed these three 
old parishes. According to the best information I am able to 
obtain, and which may be relied upon as sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose, the persons charged upon incomes at and above 800/. 
a-year iu West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Tipton, together 
number 80 ; whilst in the same three old parishes the number of 
houses, including hotels, large retail shops, and the like, assessed 
to the inhabited house duty, at and above 100/. per annum, is 
only 18. 

After this confirmation of my data, I go back with confidence to 
the poor levy book and to local information as to residence. 

Before coming to Wolverhampton, I will take one other parish, 
or rather township, Bilston. There, the number of ratepayers at 
and above 200/. a year, is 21, of whom only five reside in any part 
of Bilston. At 100/. and under 200/., 48, of whom 23 are residents. 
At 50Z. and under 100/., 1 10, of whom 78 reside. At 30/. and 
under 50/., 143, of whom still 103 only are resident. In this 
parish it is not until we come to ratings at 20/. and under 30/., that 
what I have called the turning point is reached, and even at that 
— ^the end of the scale I have taken — in 1 86 ratepayers there are 86 
absentees. In Bilston, of the 4,784 houses rated to the poor, only 
38 are assessed at a gross rental at or over 50/. a year — the highest 
at 72/., and that is a public-house. 

The Wolverhampton table has been printed for the present use 
of members of Congress.^ It will be found, upon examination, 
to confirm the impression produced by facts derived from other 
parts of this district. For instance, there are three of the poorer 
parishes in Wolverhampton in which, together, there are 25 
assessments at and above 200/. a year, without a single resident in 
either. Even in the central parish of St. Peter, the principal place 
for the retail trade of the town, of 16 ratepayers paying upon a 
rating of 200/. a year and upwards, four only are resident. At 
100/. and under 200/., 67, of whom 48 live in the parish. At 50/. 
and under 100/., 151, of whom 107 ; at 30/. and under 50/., 179^ 
of whom 140 are residents; and here, again, at the lowest, 20/. 
and under 30/. of 169, only 21 are absentees. The only exception 
to this state of things is in the parish of St. Mark, our '^ West 
end " parish ; there the absentees are comparatively few, for of five 
rated at and above 200/. only 2 are absent ; of 20 rated at 100/i 
and under 200/. all but 3 are residents. At 50/. and under 100/., 
of 73, only 6 are non-resident. At 30/. and under 50/., 137, of 
whom 126, and at 20/. and under 30/., 144, of whom 130 live 

* See Appendix A at the end of the volume. 
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in the parish. The totals for the nine parishes in Wolverhampton, 
show the general result that of 68 of the largest ratepayers, only 
12, or rather more than one-sixth, reside in any part of Wolver- 
liampton. Of the next group, at 100/. and under 200Z., 84 out of 
159 reside, or rather more than one-half. Of the next, 254 out of 
382, or exactly two-thirds ; at 30/. and under 50/., 686 ratepayers, 
about one-fifth of whom are absent ; and at 20/. and under 80/., 
702, of whom only between a seventh and an eighth are non- 
residents. 

Although I attach by far the highest importance to the with- 
drawal of the moral support from the clergy by this disintegration 
of parishes, still, as my view of the subject would be incomplete 
without it, I must consider the pecuniary efiect of absenteeism. 
I enter upon this in no complaining spirit, and I am happy to 
commence with the assurance that in this diocese the Church is, in 
fiome essential matters, well supported by the rich laity. It is in 
the means of fulfilling the every day duties of the pastoral office 
of the clergy, in executing " parish work," that the Church requires, 
under the special circumstances of this district, much more pecu- 
niary aid. In the language of an incumbent who, with about 
7,500 souls in his charge, receives in subscriptions to his parochial 
institutions, from rich non-residents only 5/., and that for his 
schools, the incumbent says, '^It is in the ordinary working 
expenses of a parish that the effect of non-residence is felt. For 
special objects, the owners of works, &c. respond pretty freely." 

I may be permitted to read two or three short descriptions of the 
conditions under which parochial responsibility is borne in some of 
the parishes from which my tables were taken. One vicar of a 
parish, containing in 1861, 6,000 souls, has for his church 300/., 
for his schools 40/. per annum ; this is derived, 80/. from endow- 
ment, 149/. from the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the remainder 
from seat rents and fees. He says, ^' 1 am left almost single- 
handed to carry on the Churches work, and am almost deprived of 
the society of those whose presence in the neighbourhood would 
help so much in every way." Another vicar says, '* The pews 
formerly brought a much higher sum ; the wealthy classes have 
gone away, and few of sufficient means are left to supply their 
place." A third writes, " Those who have made their wealth here 
do nothing for Church or schools." A local dignitary of our Churcli 
— himself the incumbent of a town parish — says, amongst other 
things (I wish I could read the whole of his valuable communica- 
tion), . . . '* Their homes are elsewhere, and their interests are 
confined to their homes. . . . Indeed, they know nothing of their 
workpeople's families in their troubles. The ill effect of this state 
of things is greater to the pastor than their non-assistance of 
money. It produces a hard stiffness in the people.'^ It is un- 
necessary I should continue these quotations : I am, however, 
tempted to give one other ; it is from a churchwarden, who, in the 
absence of his vicar, was kind enough to supply me with some 
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figures I required. He says, " The eflfect of non-residence is very 
prejudicial, for when parties are called upon for contributions, they 
make an excuse for not giving so much, that they have to support 
the Church and institutions of the place where they reside ; they 
are also imperfectly acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of the parish, from which their income is derived." 

This forces upon our attention that practice of solicitation and 
canvassing for Church institutions, which, whilst it is subversive of 
one-half the double blessing of charity — that which falls upon the 
giver — tends practically to impair the authority of those whose 
sacred duty it is to rebuke alike the poor and the rich. 

I have formed, upon what I believe to be correct data, the 
opinion that the class who contribute most of this world's goods 
in aid of the work of the ministry in these mining and manu- 
facturing districts, and that not relatively only, but positively, are 
the clergy themselves. One incumbent has spared this year from 
his own wealth as much as 8002. to accomplish his Master's work 
given to him in charge. Others, I know, of their abundance give 
much. I also know there are humble servants of their Lord 
VForking daily and faithfully in His ministry — working amongst 
those smoke begrimed masses of whom I have before spoken, our 
brothers and sisters, in right of a common paternity — to whom 
every shilling — and they are many — dispensed in feeding the 
hungry in their visits to the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, in binding up the broken-hearted, must be followed by a 
corresponding deprivation of the amenities and even the comforts 
of their own household. 

I should have been very glad, had time permitted, to raise the 
question of the extra moral support which I believe is required by 
the pastor of a district where the population, rough in manner and 
impulsive in action, is endowed with indomitable energy, and yet 
with hearts always open to generous influences. In a district 
where the occupations of daily life discourage religious thought ; 
where man is surrounded by enormous forces made and controlled 
by his fellow-man, producing results — at once so vast and so 
minute as to draw the untrained mind with wonder to the creature, 
rather than elevate it to adoration with the Creator. Colliers and 
ironworkers, toiling amidst the spoils won from the ravaged earth, 
do not discover the same omnipresent God, directing, through 
nature's laws, the motion of the steam-engine, whom the peasant 
sees upon the uncontaminated face of Nature, clothing the hills 
with spring verdure, covering the plains with autumn corn, and 
raising his grateful mind up from scenes of irresistible beauty to 
the worship of the omnipresent Ruler of the Seasons — the 
omniscient " Lord of the Harvest.'' 

1 should have been glad also to have said a few words upon the 
bright exceptions to which I have before referred. I cannot con- 
clude without making two practical suggestions, arising out of my 
subject Commending to your attention, as bearing upon the 
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spiritual agency for rectifying the evils arising from the unbalancing 
of moral and social influences in these parishes, to the papers and 
discussions at the Congress at Norwich, upon " The Duty of the 
Church to the Home Population," and those upon "Parochial 
Organisation," and " Lay Agency in Church Work," last year at 
York ; I venture — confining myself to my own province as a lay- 
man — to say the time has now arrived when the Church should be 
relieved of the duty of collecting, as alms mohey, to be devoted to 
the purpose of education. I cannot now enter into arguments to 
support this proposition^ but its importance will be evident when 
we refer to the Wolverhampton table, and see what a large propor- 
tion — about half— of the money collected by the Church in this 
town is now devoted to schools. 

I further suggest that, having regard to the modern distribution 
of population, and the severance of classes morally bound together, 
that the area from which the Church should draw aid for eleemo- 
synary purposes should be extended beyond the geographical 
boundary of old parishes. I know of no reason why diocesan 
societies should not be formed for this, as they have already been 
for other purposes, when it was thought desirable that in a com- 
munity of parishes the rich should be afforded an opportunity of 
helping the poor. 

My facts are local ; the evil they expose is, I, fear, becoming 
national. I will not presume to usurp the authority of those who 
should spiritually exhort and admonish, but I venture to assert 
with confidence that there is at present urgent necessity to adopt 
some acceptable means of bringing the great employers of labour, 
wherever they may reside, face to face with the responsibility of 
providing for the moral and spiritual welfare of the people from 
whose labour their wealth is derived. I now press earnestly upon 
the attention of Congress the consideration of the effect of 
absenteeism upon ** The State and Progress of the Church in. 
StaflFordshire." 



ADDEESSES AND DISCUSSIOK 

< The Earl of Harrowbt delivered the following address : — 

The total amount distributed by the Ecclegiastical Commission over the whole of 
England will, at the close of next year, have reached ten millions of money, of which 
two millions will have been obtained from the voluntary gifts of the laity and the 
clergy, and eight millions from the better management of Church property. 

This diocese will then have received 665,000Z. out of this eight millions, in three 
forms ; that of meeting benefactions, that of unconditional grants to large popula- 
tions, and that of satisfying the claims of places where Church property has become 
vested in the common fund of the Commission. 

The first form is that of meeting with equal amounts benefactions offered to the 
Commission, and no other diocese has taken greater advantage of this form of grant. 
Since the institution of the Commission, about 120,0002. will have been— thanks to 
the invitatioDS to us to do our duty, which have been pressed upon us by your lord- 
ship and your excellent predecessors — offered from this diocese, and met by grants to 
the same amount. 

The second form is that of increasing unconditionally the incomes of the clergy 
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hliving large populaitions in their charge. The Commission gave about 200,0002. to 
this diocese under this head, prior to 1858, and in 1868 augmented to 800/. a-year all 
livings in public patronage having populations of 10,000 people, and have gradually 
decreased their limit, until next year they reach populations of 4,000 persons. The 
grants in this respect will then be equivalent to the amount of 370,0002. 

The third form is that of increasing the incomes of benefices of places where pro- 
perty vested in the Commission is situated. Under this head falls the provision made 
in 1848 by a special Act of Parliament, passed in favour of the parish of Wolver- 
hampton. The then present value of the reversionary interest of the Commission in 
the estates of Wolverhampton College was calculated, and an equivaJent annuity 
distributed amongst the Wolverhampton benefices. The estates of the College of 
Wolverhampton were generally held on long leases, likely to continue throughout the 
greater part of the century, and it was felt that the special circumstances of Wolver- 
hampton justified an anticipation of the resources which would ultimately become 
available. Of course the ultimate resources were diminished exactly in the degree of 
this anticipation. In 1860 the same principle of anticipation was, to a limited extent, 
applied to the other estates vested in the Commission ; and the local claims are now 
taken into consideration as soon as the present value of the reversionary interest is 
pufficient to raise the income of each living to the required amount of 8002. a year. 
This principle is at present not fully carried out in this diocese, neither the Bishop 
nor the Chapter having ceased to renew their beneficial leases. That it will at some 
future period have a considerable efiect, is evident from the fact, that the tithe- 
rent charges alone belonging to those two corporations within the diocese amount to 
10,0002. a year. In York diocese, where both Archbishop and Chapter at an early 
period put an end to the renewal of beneficial leases, one-sixth of the whole number 
of livings in the diocese has been augmented (generally) to 8002. a year, mainly in con- 
sequence of the local claims upon the estates. In this diocese, only livings where pre- 
bendal estates were situated have as yet derived advantage from this form of augmenta- 
tion, and the value of these grants up to this time may be placed at 175,0002. 

These three amounts, 120,0002., 870,0002., and 175,0002., making together 665,0002., 
represent pretty accurately the proportion of the eight millions above-mentioned, 
-which will have fallen to the share of this diocese, in addition to 120,0002. drawn from 
private contributions, making on the whole a sum of 785,0002. due directly and indi- 
rectly to the operations of the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission within 
this diocese. 

Now it has been suggested that the manipulation of Church property might have 
been, or be now, more advantageously left to diocesan bodies than to a central board. 
Kow it is quite clear that the limit of the operations of a Diocesan Board would be 
that of the value of the ecclesiastical property within its ambit ; while the common 
fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission, arising from the whole kingdom, is applied 
(subject only to the local claims) wherever there is the greatest need ; and it is to that 
provision that this diocese is so much indebted. The local claims within it, already 
considered and disposed of to the extent of 175,0002., may be taken as the measure 
of the whole relief which a diocesan fund could have afforded ; and that, from the 
necessity of anticipating values, with great difficulty ; and the measure of the advan- 
tage derived by this diocese from the power of appealing to a common fund, will be 
found in the amounts which have been given in unconditional grants, and in grants 
which have been made to meet the liberality of the inhabitants of the diocese, to the 
extent of 490,0002. ; to which if the 120,0002. so drawn from the inhabitants be added, 
you have a total of advantage from a common fund over a diocesan fund to the extent 
of above 600,0002. 

It is not, then, within this diocese at least, that we shall find advocates of a 
diocesan in preference to a common fund. Indeed, looking to the other great hives 
of industry, with their rapidly increased and increasing populations, the Lancashires 
and the Yorkshires of our land, where would they have been or be without a common 
ftmd to look to] What are the resources of Church property within their own 
borders? With the exception of Durham and London, almost none, absolutely none 
in proportion to their wants. 

Indeed, without some such central Board, the Reformed Church of England 
absolutely wants that power of adapting her resources to her occasions, which in 
Papal times she possessed. A bull from the Pope had always the power to sanction 
a redistribution of its revenues, to abstract tithes from the purposes of a parish in 
which at the time it was conceived that they were not required, or when it was 
thought that they were more wanted elsewhere, and to attach them to monastic foun- 
dations, to colleges, or to cathedrals^ as the case might be, A great part of the work 

D 
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of the Commission is just this very thing, only with the advantage of leaying to th^ 
parishes, within which the resources arise, provision for the maintenance of a resident 
clergyman, with his exemplary, and generally numertma family, instead of the occa- 
sional visit of the monk of a neighbouring monastery, or priest from a cathedral. 

There is the further advantage that, while these abstractions from parochial pur- 
poses were made under the authority of a foreign Bishop, the present restoration to 
such purposes is made by a board consisting mainly of all the Bishops of England, 
acting under the sanction of a British Parliament. 

We do not know what the further resources of the Ecclesiastical Commission may 
be, when they will have spent next year the ten millions I have spoken of. So long, 
for instance, as beneficial leases are renewed by ecclesiastical corporations, the increased 
income derivable from the termination of that system cannot be realised. In the case of 
Bishops, this depends only on the time of the next vacation of the Bishopric, but in 
the case of Chapters, Parliament has not yet fixed any period for the termination of 
the existing system. After it has ceased, the date of the realization of the improve- 
ment depends upon the ages and existence of the lives, and upon the terms of years 
upon which the estates are leased. We have therefore no certain knowledge what 
further amount may be attainable. But this we know, that they cannot adequately 
meet the case of the parochial clergy, even of the larger populations only. 

Surely 300Z. a-year is not excessive for the incumbents of such parishes, and yet it 
will require a sum of not less than two millions, in order to raise to that amount the 
incomes of the clergy with less than 4,000 population, but more than 2,000 ; and a 
further sum of the same amount for those who have less than 2,000, but more than 
1,000 persons under their charge. I say nothing of the curates who will be required 
in most of these cases to assist the incumbent in the discharge of the various duties 
now expected from the clergy of the larger populations. But taking for the present 
the case of the incumbents only, and making no provision for growing population, 
but taking that as it is, let us look at the still outstanding requirements of our 
own diocese under these conditions. We have still 60 beneficed clergy in charge of 
populations between 4,000 and 2,000, and 60 others with populations between 2, 000 
and 1,000, with incomes below the modest standard which we have taken of 300/. 
a-year. In order to raise these two classes severally to that standard, whether in public 
patronage, unconditionally, or in private patronage, on condition of half being 
provided elsewhere, grants severally of 200,000/. will be required— making a total 
of 400,000/. Add the expense of 200 parsonages yet required within the diocese, which 
may be taken roughly at about 300,000/., and the total required, under those limited 
conditions, for our own diocese, is about^ 700,000/. Where is this to be found ] 

Private benevolence has already done somewhat; it may be hoped that it will do 
more ; and that the responsibilities of growing wealth to growing population may be 
every day more and more acknowledged. 

Something also may specially be done by impropriators of tithes. No one can 
pretend that there is any legal claim upon them. These tithes have been inherited 
or purchased without any such expressed or implied obligation. But at the same 
time, the example of appropriated tithes, restored in whole or in part by the work of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission to the parochial clergy, the growing interest in the 
question, the necessity, with the increasing wants of the individual clergy from the 
greater expenses of living, of improving their incomes, if the services of fitting men 
are to be secured—all these considerations will, I have no doubt, turn the benevolent 
attention of many It^ tithe-owners to the subject, and nob be without their fruits. Still 
the main resource must lie in a continuance of that common fund of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, the beneficent results of which I have placed before you. 

Let us be jealous of any material encroachments upon its resources from any 
quarter. Let us recollect what it is that we mean by improving the condition and 
increasing the numbers of our parochial clergy. We do not mean an act of charity, 
or even of justice, to certain meritorious individuals, however well-deserved it might 
be ; but we mean securing an adequate supply of men for the benefit of our population, 
such as our clergy generally are, men refined themselves by education and habits, but 
not unfitted for affectionate and friendly intercourse with the humblest ; the centres of 
education and civilization to communities, many of which would be totally without 
such influences but for their authorized and constant presence. We have heard from 
the preceding speaker of the evils arising to our great towns from the increasing 
''absenteeism" of the educated and the wealthy. What would have been the condi- 
tion of things, if the resources to which I have been calling your attention had not 
been available, and the condition of our Church in the great towns had remained 
what it was in 1837 ? But further, a parochial clergy means schools, established, 
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and superintended, and encouraged. It means erery device of modern philanthropy, 
originated, or taken up and fostered. It means the best example of a family held 
up in the lowest regions of poverty and neglect— and all this over and above the 
ordinaiy ministrations of religion, the instruction, the advice, the consolation, which 
without their presence would in many cases be totally wanting. 

I do not undervalue the zeal and the piety of oar Nonccnformist brethren ; and 
the Church of Christ, and, if the Church of Christ, then surely cur own Church, is 
under deep obligations for the thare which they have taken in all good works, and 
for the extent to which they have supplied her lack of service. But there is much 
that none but the Bstablished Church can do, and we must not cripple her resources 
for this great work. 

I have done. Tou will forgive a Staffordshire man, if, seeing what has been done 
for his diocese, and what still remains to do, he attaches great value to the operations 
of the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and wishes to extend this 
feeling, through the means of this great gathering, to a wider circle. 

The Eev. J. H. Iles (Rector of St. Peter's, Wolverhampton) delivered the fol- 
lowing A ddress : — 

I must first thank the incumbents and working men ^ho have supplied me with 
statistics and opinions on the subject about which I have to speak, and have thus 
enabled me to give you the results of their experience as well as of my own. The 
first particular which I shall bring forward does not say much for the progress of 
Staffordshire, namely, the ability of newly-married pergoos to sign their names on 
the register : twenty-six years ago there were six counties worse thsn Staffordshire in 
this respect, now there is only one : Staffordshire was then ten per cent, now it is 
seventeen per cent, lower than the average of England and Wales. I cannot account 
for this, unless ihe reason of a working man given to me be valid : " The populous 
parts of Staffordshire,'' he said, '' have lately become one continuous town, and in 
these days towns are the refuge of all the discontented country folk, so that no 
wonder ihey are so bad." Wolverhampton was twenty -five per cent, now it is only 
twenty per cent, lower than the average of England and Wales, and though only one 
large town is now worse, still only one large town has made a greater progress in the 
last twenty-five years. We pass on then from this marriage register test of adult 
education, which I believe to be a good one and reliable, to consider how many of 
such adults have attended school very irregularly or not at all. Returns from fifty 
parishes in all parts of Staffordshire show that out of 900 children between the ages 
of seven and twelve years, 300 were neither at work nor at school during the three 
months ending September last. Allowing that 100 were kept away from school by 
sickness, and that chief of domestic reasons, the baby, there were still 200 absent 
owing to the poverty or indifference of their parents. So far as poverty was con- 
cerned, the guardians of the poor have the power to pay for the schooling of the 
children of all parents receiving outdoor relief, but they seldom exercise it, and two 
out of every four of such children are not at school. But poverty is not the chief 
reason, and, where it exists, it is owing far less to the lack of employment than to 
vice. What can we do for such children 1 

It is easy to say, ** Lessen the school payments," but that means a ragged school, 
to which I object. A ragged school is like opening a hospital on purpose to 
meet an epidemic of whooping-cough, when the proper "course is to get rid of the 
whooping-cough, and to get rid of the causes which keep the children from school. 
That, however, is not so much the work of the clergy as people are apt to believe. 
In any district it is easy to point out the streets in which the children do not go to 
school. Where the dwellings are bad and ill-drained and squalid and miserable, there 
the parents are the customers of the public-house, and then the children do not get 
to school. The greatest amount of the drunkenness which abounds is simply owing 
to the miserable dwellings to which so many of the working classes are consigned. 

Here is a work for owners of property, and the civic authorities ; once give a man 
that self-respect which he will feel as the occupier of a decent house, and as a rule 
he will take care of his children and their schooling. And now with regard to those 
who do attend our day and Sunday schools, what is the effect upon them 1 There 
are many encouraging reports in which constant and consistent communicants 
can be traced back to the Sunday school ; but, after all, it is evident the Sunday 
school is not doing the work we expected of it. In the first place, if the Sunday 
school is to do any good it must have good teachers. That, at least, is what I 
have been told by parents in answer to my inquiries. 

It is worse than useless to make children spend a couple of hours with a teacher 
who simply hears them read, and that not with half the life and intelligence of their 

d2 
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regular day-school teacher. In the next place the school and chnrch must be kept 
distinct ; to have to go to school, and then to be compelled to sit through a long 
church service, is the very best recipe for producing the determination to imitate 
*' father *' at the earliest opportunity, whom the child left comfortable by the fire, or just 
going out for a pleasant walk. The church service should be the first consideration ; 
it should be short, and adapted to children, with plenty of joyous music which they 
have been taught to join in ; if you have the time and the right teachers, let the 
Sunday-school be added to the Sunday course, but distinct from the church services ; 
there is a work for both to do, but the whole will be a failure if either interferes with 
the other. I pass on now to the consideration of the non-attendance of the working 
classes at church, and, from a number of opinions given to me, I can find no one 
general reason; there is certainly no hostility, but there is much indifference; 
perhaps there is very much in what one working man has told me, " That if it were 
not the fashion of the middle classes to attend church, they would be just as con- 
spicuous in their absence as the working classes are." But the universal cry of the 
working men is that the upper classes have no sympathy with them, and that the 
clergy do not take that interest in them which they do in those who have for years 
past been in the habit of attending the church. A working man desires, if he 
attends the church, that the clergy shall take the same interest in him as he does 
in the well-paying portion of the congregation, and that he shall be received at the 
church with the same welcome that is accorded to them. And the complaint of 
the working men is that this is not so, that if they go to church they are 
treated as if they were expected to go to heaven by a bye-road, whilst the wealthy 
portion of the community were to go on the great high-road that was put before 
them. Now I think that if we can only remove this feeling, one of the greatest 
difficulties now met with will be overcome. At present there is a great gulf 
between the working classes and those above them on this matter as well as on 
Reform ; but I do not see any. reason why that gulf should not be bridged over, 
and I think I may say that in various parts of Staffordshire that has been to 
a great extent accomplished. But it depends more upon the congregation than 
upon the clergyman to accomplish this : a few churlish seatholders often keep the 
church empty of the working classes. 

Among minor reasons for non-attendance given by individuals, I find long sermons, 
short sermons, too much and too little music, pews, hard, cold free sittings, &c. ; and 
I infer from these contradictories that your service should not be all of one stereo- 
typed form ; short sermons in the morning, longer in the evening, but never dry, never 
written to kill time, always instructive ; a working man never thinks an evening 
sermon of this description too long ; so again, more music in your services for young 
people, but no additions of it to an old-fashioned service for an old-iashioned con- 
gregation, always remembering that those who are not good scholars cannot follow 
rapid singing. Let us also interest the working men by giving them work in the 
church, especially that work which they are always so ready to perform, whether as 
wardens, or deacons, or members of the choirs. By such means as these we shall 
gain their hearts, and when once the hearts of the working classes are warmed in 
the work they will never leave it. 

The-JRev. Dr. Frasbr (Vicar of Alton). — Progress not only implies retrospect, but it 
implies prospect also. We cannot advance without new and wider views opening 
before us. I will employ the ten minutes which have fallen to my lot in dwelling on 
one particular feature of the prospect which, I believe, is at the present moment open- 
ing before the diocese of Lichfield. I refer especially to the prospect of our holding a 
Diocesan Synod. I understand, and I think it is generally understood, that Uie 
esteemed Bishop of our diocese is by no means averse to such a Synod being held, if it 
be the general wish of the clergy and laity of the diocese that one should be held. 
(Applause.) On that point I am able personally to give some very convincing testi- 
mony. There is a wide-spread wish throughout the diocese in favour of such an 
assembly being called together. I have attended several large and important ruri- 
decanal meetings in all parts of the archdeaconry of Stafford—some in the North and 
some in the South, in the Moorlands, in the Potteries, and in the manufacturing 
districts. These were not small Chapters of clergy merely, but large and crowded 
meetings of forty and sixty members. The churchwardens and lay consultees were 
present at them in considerable numbers. At every one of these meetings, after the 
«ubiect had been formally introduced and largely discussed in all its practical bearings 
— after schemes had been investigated, and criticisms on them freely advanced, in every 
case resolutions were unanimously passed affirming the desirableness of holding a 
-Diocesan Synod, and commending the question to the wise consideration of the Bishop. 
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Kt)W> why is there this desire on the part of the clergy for a Diocesan Synod 1 It is 
called into existence first and before al] by a longing to have the formal counsel and 
co-operation of the pious,- intelligent^ and influential i.iitj in carrying out the work of 
the Church. We wish for a Diocesan Synod, that in it we may meet with the faith- 
ful laity, and may be helped in our deliberations by their advice. We cannot strengthen 
the connexion between the clergy and the laity too greatly. And in a Diocelan Synod 
the laity ought to be present in equal numbers with the clergy. " To these assemblies 
came laity not a few," says a learned authority on the subject. I will venture to submit 
some of the details of a plan for a Diocesan Synod to the Congress ; for tne question, 
with us, has passed from the region of theory into that of practical criticism. In a 
diocese so extensive as the diocese of Lichfield, with such a large number of clergy and 
churchwardens, the Synod must consist of elected members. The scheme I hold in 
my hand gives an assembly of about 800 members. Of these about 114 would be 
permanent members, and 192 representative members. There would be, according to 
this scheme, the three Archdeacons, the Yicar-Oeneral, the Dean and Chapter, the 
Convocation Proctors, and the forty-eight Rural Deans, together with the Registrars 
and Proctors of the Consistorial Court, and also those members of both Houses of the 
Legislature residing in the diocese, who should be invited by the Bishop ; in all about 
114. To these I would add two representative clergy from each rural deanery, and 
one lay consultee and one churchwarden elected by each rural deanery. This would 
give ninety-six elected clergy and ninety-six elected laity, and the total number of the 
Synod will be the manageable number of 800 members. The list of lay consultees in 
this diocese includes almost all the names of the influential Churchmen in it. Church- 
wardens constitute also an intelligent and practical body of laity. Such a scheme 
will secure for the clergy the co-operation of landowners, professional men, leading 
manafiicturers, and all who are zealous among the laity for the cause of the Church. 
And such a gathering, presided over by a Bishop who would bring to the position the 
wisdom, the kindliness, and, above all, the impartiality of the Bishop of Lichfield, 
cannot fail to achieve great results for the Church. (Applause.) We look into the 
future of the Church, and we see dangers coming. We need the counsel of the faith- 
ful laity to enable us to meet them. The Church of late years has been strengthening 
her stakes and lengthening her cords ; but her enemies have not been idle on their side. 
There is already looming on the horizon a cloud like a hostile hand — I may say, like 
a robbei's hand. But let the Bishop, the clergy, and the laity, be woven together in 
that threefold cord which is not quickly broken, and though its strands may be strained 
by the storm they will yet hold firm. Tes, let us have Diocesan Synods not only in 
our own, but in each diocese in England ; let all — both clergy and laity— join in one, 
with one heart and one mind, with combined zeal and combined counsel, for a common 
object, the promotion of the Church's welfare and of the Church's work, and then let 
the tempest come, if come it must ; we shall be able to stand against it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bekbsford Hops, M,P. (Stoke-upon^Trent), — I should not have presumed to 
address the Congress so early bad I not felt that, able and exhaustive as the Papers 
are that have been read, they are— with the exception of that of the Venerable Arch* 
deacon— papers on the state of the Church in the South, or manufacturing districts, 
rather than on the whole county, including the Northern district. I am personally 
well acquainted with that part of the county, having long been intimately associated 
with it, and I am desirous that strangers should go away with the idea that Stafibrd- 
Bhire is not a county of manufacturers entirely— great and famous as it may be in that 
respect — ^but that there are districts in which the sound of hammers and the smoke of 
the blastfurnaces are unknown — a land of rocks, of grouse moors, and of cheese- 
farming. The northern part of the county, consisting of large tracts of wild ground, 
and known as the Moorlands, belong, in geological character, to the same district 
of England as the Peak of Derbyshire, and together with that runs far into Yorkshire, 
forming what is called the chain of Pennine hills. A considerable portion of that 
dLstrict, however, is in the county of Stafford, and all the Derbyshire portion in the 
diocese of Lichfield ; and I wish to point out what might be done there, not merely as 
a county, but as a diocesan question ; for I apprehend that the Congress is held not so 
much in and for the county of Stafford, as in and for the whole diocese of Lichfield, 
Fifty or sixty years ago there was no part of England in which the Church was in a 
more lamentable condition than in North Staffordshire — isolated from the world, 
having no roads ; and all the stories which we have heard of the destitution and 
inferior attainments of the mountain clergy of Westmoreland and Cumberland was 
equally true of the Moorlands of Staffordshire. Experiments had been tried in many 
places, and the result had been that, where the Church had gone forward in the right 
direction, and its genuine system had been triedi persons gladly accepted its teaching. 
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atid 9a'>in'ttel to Us iafliiaca, ani loved ths fall coinp!ein)Qb of sarvice? and decent 
orddr ; for the p3ople of 3baff jrd-jhiro, with that broad northera love of reality, and those 
other qualities which mark the p3ople of North StaflFi>rd!3hire as belonging practically to 
the northern portion of England, warmly came forward and accepted the Ciiurch move- 
m3nt. Bat it should b3 recollecbel that in consequence of the in^uffi 3ienoy of their in- 
come, the social position of ths clergy in North Staffordshire is restricted. As a financial 
matter it was impDSsible to expsct the parochial system to be minutely organized in 
these wild and sparsely populated tracts. I therefore appeal to Congress on their 
behalf to recognise the need of a missionary organization. You hare often heard 
it stated that it is desirable that there should be greater co-operation in the Church 
of England : that there should be an extension of the more elastic system of mission- 
chapels. Here th3n is your field to try the experiment, for I have no doubt that if a 
small body of clergy were sent to work among the people in the northern part of the 
county, in the faith and love of Christ, the same good result, the same religious 
revival which have attended the efforts of the Methodists and of the prestching friars in 
ths Church of Rome, would crown their labours, while that which is reprehensible 
in either system will not, I hope, find a place amongst us. That which the Church 
of England has too much neglected is what, with its faults, is productive of much 
good among those bodies — the work, I mean, of co-operative zeal. If the people 
of Staffordshire mean to buckle themselves to the Church work now being carried 
on in Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, Bilston, and other places, I would call upon 
them not to forget the poor cold mountain district of Moorland in the North. 
They should have an organized system there — mission-chapels with short services. A 
good example has been set at Danstone on the borders of that country, where a school 
is to be founded, which will become the centre of sound Church-teaching, and might 
be the nucleus of the revival With such a bsginning, I commend the movement to 
th3 inhabitants of the more populous parts of the country, and I invite them seriously 
to consider whether somsthlng should not be done in that peculiarly well scattered 
district in the North, and thus show that the Church of England has a missionary 
character to the poor and destitute population on the mountain side. As the country 
is dissimilar in its different parts, I hope that you will recognise that different 
systems of evangelization are needed. 

Thomas Webster, Esq Q.C.— My lord, as a stranger in this district, and having no 
special connexion with the subject under discussiou, I should not have ventured to 
intrude myself upon the Conference, were it not that I wished to draw attention to 
one practical fact which illustrates what has fallen from preceding speakers. Mr. 
Kettle has suggested that the area should be enlarged from which subscriptions are 
sought, by which, I suppose, he means, that richer districts may be brought in to help 
the poorer ones, and that some shall be excused altogether. I have just come from 
Cannock Chase, at which place a wealthy proprietor has built and endowed a church, 
60 that it is absolutely free, and so that no person who enters it shall ever be asked 
for a penny. That is a. principle which in operation will be found most wholesome in 
attracting the working population to the church. Why should not the richer districts 
find the means for erecting in the poorer districts churches entirely free ] If that 
were done, I can tell you, from the experience of Cannock Chase, that you will have 
those churches filled with the mining population. (Cheers.) Perhaps some gentle- 
man from that district can furnish details of that experience with which I am 
unacquainted. Of course, in carrying out such a principle, the funds must come from 
somewhere ; and we may reasonably hope, that under the present enlightened and 
able system of managing the Church funds which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have adopted, the means of increasing the number of free churches may be found. 
There is good reason for the expectation, that by the falling-in and non- renewal of 
leases, and the disposition that is now springing up to give back to the Church the 
tithes held by lay improprietors, a fund will be created which may in this way greatly 
help all these destitute districts. (Cheers.) And I would suggest that an expression 
of opinion from a Congress of this kind would strengthen the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in this good work (Cheers.) I would add, as the result of my own 
ob^rvation, that enormous good has resulted from mission chapels and school- 
churches. By their means the children are swept out of the streets, and through the 
children the parents are brought in; and so, by a most inexpensive machinery, the 
Church is carrying on a great social revolution. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Walter Blunt (Rector of Bicknor).— My lord, I did not expect to speak 
at this meeting; though I have come from the south part of England to attend this 
Church Congress, partly because I take a great interest in some of the topics to be 
Drought forward ; and I can, if that gives any one a title to speak, claim a long and 
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varied parochial experience in all kinds of parishes, large and small, agricultural , 
manufacturing, and metropolitan ; and twenty-seven years ago I was one of the 
Staffordshire clergy. 1 should not, however, have said a word, but for what has fallen 
from Lord Harrowby, who is, I believe, one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
What I wish to impress upon you is, that an aggregation of persons always represents 
property ; and although those persons may be poor,tbeir aggregation always betokens 
very extensive property. Hence, it has been a principle of late years in England, that 
where there is a large number of poor people assembled together they are to be 
considered entirely helpless, and that it is the duty of the less populous districts to 
rush to their spiritual aid. Be it so. But is it right that other parishes should be 
robbed of their inheritance, and made permanently poor, to aid rich parishes which 
will not help themselves. As I eaid, having ministered in London, in mining, in 
manufacturing, and in large and small country parishes, I speak with some experience; 
and I say that while populous neighbourhoods can always help themselves, and in- 
creasingly so, if they will, the same is not the case with country parishes. The land 
will not increase in value to any appreciable extent ; the produce of the land does not 
increase ; and when you have bound the parish incumbent to 8002. a year, no more 
can be done for him by the parish, or for its own spiritual wants. I am acting now 
as the curate in a large parish in Kent, comprising 6,600 acres, in which are located 
1,800 persons, many of them miles away from the church; and the whole produce of 
the living to the incumbent is 2702. a year. I do not mean that the Church property 
in the parish produces no more ; for, on the contrary, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
take 1,1002. a-year nett out of the tilhes ; and they are landlords, besides, to the amount 
of 5,0002. a-year, which goes, through their agency, into the hands of an approprlator. 
Notwithstanding these facts, there came lately a proposition to the incumbent, from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that if he would give up his right to certain aug- 
mentations paid to him for some years past, they would make up his living to 3002. ! 
A truly liberal offer, considering the nature of the parish, and the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are still taking away 1,1002. a-year nett-tithes, and they 
are landlords to the extent of 5,0002. a-year besides. Something has been said of 
teaching landlords their duty, but can that be done in our neighbourhood 1 The 
clergyman may go to a landlord who is a layman, and tell him of his duty and 
responsibility towards his poorer neighbours ; but what if he be not a layman, but one 
of the chiefest of our Ecclesiastical dignitaries ] And what will be the layman's 
answer, with such an example before him 1 Of course the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
do not know all the circumstances of each parish. They cannot know them. There 
is too much centralization. I believe they are excellent managers of property, but I 
think they want the eyes which a diocesan board, or some such local organization^ 
"Would have. How can they know what a parish like this, which, although only six 
miles from the seat of a bishopric, never saw a bishop within it within memory, and, 
I expect, for centuries. (Cries of ** Name !")— Canterbury. I do not make a charge 
against the Archbishop or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — they do what they can, 
and act upon what they know. But it ie ridiculous to talk of minor burdens upon the 
clergy in the face of a case like this. Here is a parish which yields the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners 1,1002., and the Ecclesiastical Squire 5,0002. a-year; the clergyman is 
ill, and absent, and I am obliged to attend for him to the whole parish for nothing, 
since not a shilling can be afforded to pay the curate. (Cheers.) 

The Earl op Harrowby.— In regard to the case just brought before you, it is 
impossible for me, not having had any previous warning, to meet such a charge. If 
the reverend gentleman will send a statement of the case to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, it shall be considered. 

The Rev. W. Blunt.— A statement has been sent. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl op Harrowby.— I could not have been there at the time then. (A laugh.) 
It is obvious in such arrangements as this Commission was constituted to make, some 
parishes must lose while others gain. In this case, according to what the reverend 
gentleman has said, the incumbent has 2702. a-year. ; and I should like to ask how 
many town-clergymen would be glad to get as much \ Of course, the funds applied to 
raise the stipends of parishes are derived from others which have property, and like 
this have such small populations as 1,300 people. 

The Rev. W. Bluht.— A small parish ! It comprises 6,600 acres. 

The Earl op Harrowby. — Well, I cannot meet a case brought so suddenly before 
me, but I will say for the Commissioners, that if there is a wrong, it will be righted. 
(Cheers.) It is possible that, when the whole facta are known, there is something in 
the case which would greatly alter the appearance now put upon it. (Hear.) 

The Bight Rev. President then dismissed the assembly with the Apostolic blessing. 
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THE 

BEST MEANS OF BRINGING NONCONFORMISTS 
INTO UNION WITH THE CHURCH. 

Lord Lyttelton read the opening Paper, as follows : — 

The necessary limitation of time prescribed for these papers 
makes it, perhaps, needless to apologise for a very partial and 
imperfect treatment of so large a subject as that which has been 
assigned to me, or for anything that may appear somewhat harsh 
and abrupt in dealing with it. 

The subject was originally proposed under the designation (I 
give the substance of it) — " The best means of bringing about unity 
of doctrine and worship in this country." It now stands, as you 
know — " The best means of bringing Nonconformists into unity 
with the Church." I was no party to the alteration ; but I do not 
object to it, nor do I know that from our point of view there is any 
substantial difference between the two. We here must assume that 
the Church holds the vantage-ground, not only of ancient pos- 
session, but of truth. We desire to see her retain her position, and 
others flowing into her. But I may admit that I do, if anything, 
slightly prefer the old form, and perhaps this Paper will appear to 
be more naturally adapted to it At all events, this I would say, 
that I desire to look at the subject as a whole, and not to assume 
that we are rather inviting others to do certain things than acknow- 
ledging that we have much to do ourselves. 

Now, I am not confounding unity with uniformity ; and I am 
willing to give to the term " religious unity" the very largest sense 
that is at all compatible with there being such a thing as a definite 
Christian credendum — a statement of essential Christian truth. For 
the present, I do not care how few or how simple the elements of 
such a body of doctrine may be ; but I certainly cannot treat the 
question on the supposition, surely more common in these days 
than in any others, tnat Christianity is nothing but a mere nebula 
of sentiment and tone — or, again, a mere guide-book to certain 
moral virtues. I must assume a definite creed, based on historical 
facts, as that which is still the Gospel message offered to all men ; 
and so doing, I must say that what first occurs to me as a primary 
object to be attained, if we would see any greater approach^among 
our people to agreement upon such a creed, is this, that they^should 
be brought to see that it is a matter of importance that they should 
so agree. I believe there are vast masses of the people, especially 
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of the middle class, who have not the faintest suspicion that agree- 
ment in religious truth, or the possession of fixed religious truth, is 
a matter with which they are in the least concerned. The country 
will shortly see additional evidence of this, in a manner and to 
a degree which I think some at least will be a little surprised at, in 
the materials upon which will be founded the report of a Commis- 
sion, to which I have the honour to belong, for inquiring into the 
state of education of the great bulk of the middle class of our people. 
I do not think I am betraying any confidence in saying so much as 
this. That evidence will show that in the matter in which the adult 
population might be expected to be the most sensitive, the religious 
instruction and training of their children, parents commonly show 
the utmost indiflference as to what it is which those children are to 
be taught. The name of secular schools they by no means like, and 
they are quite in favour of their children being taught religion, but 
into the substance of that which they are thus to learn they do not 
even inquire. I lately met, at first hand, with an illustration of 
this, which I may report fully, as it did not occur in any connexion 
with the Boyal Commission. A respectable tradesman called on 
the head of a large middle-class boarding-school, which is well 
known to be of what is called a decided High Church character, 
with a view to placing his son there. He went over the building, 
and inquired minutely into all that went on there, eoscept the religious 
teaching. On leaving, at the very threshold of the house, he seemed 
to be reminded of something, and he said to the master, " I believe 
this is a Church of England school?" and on hearing the affirmative 
reply, he said, " Ah ! Low Church, if you please," as if he was re- 
questing that his boy should have beer rather than porter, or some- 
thing of that sort. He did not stop for a reply, and went away. 
For four years the boy remained at the school ; and never once, for 
the whole of that time, did the father ask a single question about the 
religious teaching or discipline through which he passed. 

It is, perhaps, undeniable that this indifFerentism has much 
increased of late. It is many years ago that our neighbour, Mr. 
Girdlestone, of Kingswinford, published a pamphlet inculcating 
that Dissent, or religious dissension, is sin — not necessarily the sin 
of the Dissenters, or of any given person or party; but that it 
implies that there is, or has been, sin somewhere. We do not often 
hear of such views now ; and the steady advance of the anti-dogmatic 
crusade is, as I need not say, proclaimed daily with much jubilation, 
in innumerable periodicals and elsewhere, by the illuminati of the 
largest latitudinarianism. 

This, then, among the very few points on which I can touch, may 
be the first — that those who do feel these things should endeavour 
to press them more than they do on the public mind ; that they 
should say that the Prayer in our Liturgy about our unhappy 
divisions does mean something, and that when St. Paul speaks of 
" one mind and one judgment," he means something more than a 
general feeling of friendliness and good-fellowship ; and that of all 
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the strange Utopias ever propounded, one of the strangest is indi- 
cated (as to religion) by that very foolish saying, as it is commonly 
understood, "Let us agree to differ." I say, as it is commonly 
understood. That it indicates a great practical truth, I fully admit. 
I fully admit it in the sense that no bond fide religious differences 
should produce social alienation, or justify denunciations or anathe- 
mas, or Pharisaical boasts of personal superiority. 

Further, I would distinctly say, though it may seem almost 
superfluous, that I am not urging anything so hopeless as the 
absolute agreement of all the laity of any country in every point of 
religious belief. On this question — ^in other words, the terms of lay 
communion — I may add a little hereafter. At present, I will only 
say that, besides that I am only referring to large and important 
doctrines, what I am here specially concerned in is this — that the 
essential evil is when differences of opinion are made the ground of 
schism and separation. It is the fact of separation — ^rival altars — 
congregations worshipping apart and independently — ^that mark the 
divergence from the Apostolic model ; such a state of things as is 
described in one of the old books for children, in which some 
benevolent person is filled with a sense of heavenly complacency at 
seeing, in some large town, issuing from countless churches and 
chapels^ congregations representing every kind of ism that goes to 
make up the great Protestant ism — ^for, of course, the poor Homan 
Catholics were not to be reckoned among them. 

If, then, the sense of the evil of these dissensions were more acute, 
or rather less dead than it is, we might hope that the religious mind 
of the country might set itself with more earnestness to consider 
how the evil might be overcome, or at least diminished. 

And here, though I have already occupied no small part of the 
time at command, you will see that I have only just reached the 
threshold of the directly practical part of the question. It is 
obvious, however, that I cannot attempt details ; and if I proceed to 
state what impresses itself upon me as among the most important of 
those practical objects to which I have just alluded, I must admit 
tliat it is one of a very general kind, and is of the nature only of a 
means or instrument. 

It also, from its nature, refers only to the Church of England. If 
the Church is ever to hope to include within her fold the great body 
of the people, she must obtain, or she must regain, liberty of internal 
action, freedom of self-regulation, of self- adaptation to the needs of 
her time. I say this is solely a Church question ; for, as far as I 
am aware, all other religious bodies have this freedom without stint, 
no man forbidding them : the English Church has it not. 

Of course I am aware that it will be immediately said by some 
that she has it not because she is an Established Church. Now, 
into this large question I cannot pretend to enter. But I must say 
so much as this,- that when I speak of liberty of action, undoubtedly 
I do not go to the length of meaning that in an Established Church 
anything done in pursuance of that liberty should have any binding 
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force without the concarrence of the State. I belieye that in these 
days less perhaps than in any others that have preceded them would 
there be danger of the State refusing that concurrence to any well- 
considered measures of internal regulation on the part of the Church, 
or of the weakening or dissolution therebjr of the legal bond between 
the two. All that the Church, as I conceive, should demand for her 
assemblies is full and unfettered leave to deal, in the first instance, 
with any'or every part of her own system. 

In such a consideration, it cannot be but that practical questions 
spring up continually on the right hand and on the left. So, here, 
we are met by the inquiry, What is this separate action of the 
Church? what are these assemblies? what voice do they or should 
they utter? But neither can I go into these points. It is enough 
for me to maintain — and I believe the great majority of those here 
will admit — that the Church is an organic entity : to repudiate the 
easy Erastianism that would treat Church questions like those of the 
Army or the Navy, and call the Church our Department of Public 
Worship as these are Departments of Public Defence : certainly, 
to do so in the face of history on the one hand, and of the 
actual Colonial Church on the other, may seem to require no small 
assurance. 

Now, if I am asked if I can define in any way the scope and 
limits of this freedom of action, so guarded, of which I have spoken, 
I cannot hesitate to r&^\j that neitner by external coercion, nor by 
general internal regulation, do I wish to see any such limits assigned. 
I may illustrate this, in passing, by another allusion to that which I 
have just mentioned — the Colonial Church. I have always thought 
it one of the slight indications of weakness in that generally most 
Tigorous and healthy movement, the development of the Colonial 
Church, that some of its branches have sometimes seemed to think 
it necessary to lay down, as far as pos ible, as a principle vital and 
never even admitting of review, that they should adhere in all 
respects to the very letter of our formularies : and I have recently 
seen with much satisfaction, in the Charge of the Bishop of Christ- 
church, that in New Zealand they feel themselves free from at least 
any outward impediment against dealing, should they see fit, with 
existing formularies, or with the translation of the Bible. But this 
is only a passing allusion. For ourselves at home, or for any 
national Church, I would claim entire liberty to consider at any 
time any question whatever of Christian doctrine, of expression of 
doctrine, or of system and discipline. I exclude Holy Scripture 
from the scope of these words ; but the necessary finality, as an 
abstract principle, of any human formularies, I cannot hold. 

It will at once be seen how great a difference there is between 
maintaining this principle of liberty in its fullest breadth, and 
urging or contemplating its application, now or at any time, to any- 
thing like the same extent I need hardly say that I do not desire 
to see any substantial change in the doctrines of the Church of 
England ; nor do I mean to deny that there is a fundamental body. 
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of Christian truth to which we are bound to adhere, and that we 
know what it is. I heard lately one of the chief luminaries of the 
anti-dogmatists to whom I have referred, and of whom, I think, we 
must complain that they never let us conjecture even how far ther 
would actually go in remodelling the received creeds — I say I heard 
him say that he hoped there was a time coming in which we should 
really be able to lay down what the essence of Christian Jruth is ; 
and I thought, " Well, we must be thankful for that, after nearly 
two thousand years." I do not hold that that remains to be done ; 
but I do consider that the complete and exact limits of such doctrine 
ought not to be so laid down as to be beyond the touch of revision, 
and that Churches should be left free for themselves to judge at all 
times what should or what should not be so. And if this be so 
with respect to doctrines, much more would it be so as to the exact 
words in which such doctrines may be conveyed, and again as to 
questions of discipline, system, and organization. 

In particular, I must dissent from that view, falsely modest, over- 
timid, and somewhat faithless as I think it, and perhaps most 
natural to men whose temperament leads them to dwell more on 
the evils under their eyes than on the good, which would represent 
the English Church of this day as less able than that of the Re- 
formation, or that of the Caroline period, to deal bravely with such 
questions : such, perhaps, as led Dr. Pusey — clarum et venerabile 
nomen — ^to say, some time ago, that our Church, like the ship in the 
Acts, should be " let drive." Why are we, older by two and by 
three centuries than those our predecessors — ^with the additional 
experience of that important time — with so much advantage which 
they had not — to despair of the favour and aid of Divine Provi- 
dence in any such undertaking, should we seem to be called to it ? 
I say, advantage which they had not ; for do we enough consider 
under what terrible t;?wadvantage, in many respects, they laboured ? 
Under Henry VIII., with the Damocles' sword of a savage tyrant 
ever hanging over them — ^under Edward VI., with a child-monarch 
in days when the personal character of the monarch was so impor- 
tant, and for administrators a set of as selfish and rapacious world- 
lings as history can produce — their whole work violently checked 
and reversed under Mary — under Elizabeth to be reconstructed 
amidst the contending influences of the national terror of Romanism 
caused by the barbarities of the previous reign, the strong Puritan 
leaven from abroad, and the resolute efforts, through a long reign, 
of an able sovereign and powerful statesmen and prelates to unite 
and consolidate all our institutions under the solid central control of 
the Crown — -under Charles I., amidst wide-spread political troubles 
and eventual civil war, under which the Church Establishment 
itself was lost for a timer— under Charles II., amidst an excessive 
reaction against Puritanism and determination to force an ecclesias- 
tical uniformity, whatever became of conscientious conviction, cor- 
responding to the influences in the former reign connected with the 
see of Rome and the Crown. I am well aware of our difficulties 
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tut I do not conceive they are so great as those. Nor, were it 
suitable to do so, do I believe it would be difficult, comparing name 
with name, to show as much pietj, learning, and ability in the 
Church now as it ever has had. 

I cannot but feel that these observations are somewhat vague in 
their nature, and perhaps remote as to their practical application ; 
and it is possible that more immediate and specific effect might be 
looked for, in the actual return of this or that Nonconformist body 
to the Church, from more distinct and detailed measures, which 
may be within our present powers. But in the time I have, I djd 
not feel able much, in the old phrase, to *' condescend to parti- 
culars ;'' and I cannot but think tnat in our present position, to call 
on the English Church to open her doors to Dissenters, is like telling 
a man to open the doors of his room, when he is tied hand and foot 
and chained to a pillar in the middle of it. 

I will, however, venture a very few hints as to the kind of things 
which, in my judgment, the Church ought to be free, and to feel 
herself free, to deliberate about ; about which, in such an assembly 
as I have imagined, any of its members should at least be allowed, 
if they see fit, to propound more or less of modification in what now 
exists, without incurring anathema or the charge of faithlessness* 
The list might be largely extended : I give it as the merest specimen 
of what happens to occur to myself. I must admit that on one or 
two points I have happened before now to express or indicate 
opinions ; but I desire nevertheless to hold all such opinions subject 
to correction and advice, and I repeat that I am not saying what I 
conceive ought to be done, but what I think should be allowed to be 
discussed. I assume throughout that no essential doctrine is to be 
altered in the subjects I refer to; and it will be admitted that 
the instances given are given without partiality as regards the two 
chief schools of positive theology in the Church. 

I suppose, then^ that one or another might make such suggestions 
as these : — 

That the phraseology of some parts of the Athanasian Creed 
might be amended and made more full and clear, and that the 
damnatory clauses might be omitted, as not specially suitable to 
this creed and to no other document — ^as liable to be understood in 
a sense generally disclaimed — and inasmuch as, in a reasonable 
sense, their substance is necessarily implied in the reception of the 
Bible and of any symbols of faith whatever. 

That, if it be true that the term New Birth, as used in Scripture, 
always implies, as accompanying it, the conscious exertion of the 
responsible will, its Latin equivalent Regeneration^ or Regenerate, 
might advantageously be replaced, and that without the least dero- 
gation from the spiritual grace of the ordinance in all such cases, 
by some other and more precise terms in the Baptism of Infants, 
who are not yet possessed of the responsible will. 

That in the same service the engagements undertaken by the 
sponsors might be differently expressed from what they are, so as 
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to convey more accurately what the Church really expects of 
them. 

That It is desirable that the Articles of the Church should con- 
tain some definition of the term Inspiration. 

That the meaning of the term Sacrament might be somewhat 
extended, in accordance with its natural meaning and primitive 
usage. 

That the language of much of the Thirty-nine Articles might be 
revised and made less technical and scholastic. 

That in the Eleventh Article, the word "only" should be 
omitted, and replaced by others, after the words, " justified by faith," 
as in direct verbal contradiction of St James. 

That a new Translation of the Holy Scriptures Is called for by 
the increased knowledge of the original languages, especially 
Hebrew, since the date of the present one, in the interests of truth 
and for the defence of the Faith itself. 

I spoke above of the terms of lay communion. But, in fact, there 
is nothing now, nor is likely to be, to prevent any Dissenters from 
joining the Church, except their own feelings as to the doctrines 
preached in the Church. The question, therefore, is In fact the 
same as that on which I have partially dwelt. Of course, there 
would be very many other matters of outward regulation and 
arrangement to be considered before any body of Dissenters, as a 
body — for example, the Wesleyans— could re-enter the Church, but 
upon those I cannot touch. 

With my views of the hopes and capabilities of the Church of 
England, I make no apology for the freedom of these remarks, nor 
for extending them to some rather delicate subjects. Is our Church 
founded on a rock, or placed on the sand ? built as of loose stones, 
or as a house of cards, of which if you pull out one, down comes the 
whole, or fitly joined together and compacted? a parasite of the 
State, or self-rooted ? If in aught needing improvement, is she as 
the sickly and sinking patient who cannot bear an operation, or as 
the one of strong constitution who is all the better for it ? We 
know the answer given by the enemies of the Church to these 
questions ; but to their assembly I am not united, and their reply is 
not mine. 

If, indeed, I am invited to cast the horoscope — if I am asked 
what certain results I should look for firom the exercise of such 
powers as I have claimed for the Church — am I sure they would 
tend to unity and not to further disruption ? — I must decline any 
attempt to reply. I can but adopt, 1 cannot say altogether the 
spirit, but the fundamental principle, of Newman's celebrated lines, 
" Lead, kindly Light." I may hope to judge where the path of 
duty lies : I do not foresee its precise termination. 

Assuredly, those of a prophetical turn of mind have in these days 
abundant examples, and of the most contradictory kinds. Some in 
hope, others in fear, tell us we are soon to be re-absorbed into the 
Church of Bome : some believe that the present Church of England 
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is to be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow into it; 
some, that the Church of the Future is to be a body rejoicing in 
much material and social progress, and calling itself indeed Chris- 
tian, but independent of all facts and all doctrines, and based upon 
nothing in particular. 

For myself, my faculties are limited. I can only say, with the 
homely proverb, that I can see but a very little way through a 
millstone : or in more fitting language, though it be but slightly 
altered from that of ancient heathen piety, Q€ov iv yoOvaai Kfirai. 



The Rev. George Venables (Vicar of Friezland), Yorkshire, read 
the following Paper : — 

Churchmen must desire to promote unity, — As earnest Churchmen, 
we must all wish success to any reasonable efforts to promote the 
return of Nonconformists to the Church of their ancestors. 

Restoration may he effected, if the Church desire it — And if the 
Church sincerely desire to promote the return of a large portion of 
Nonconformists, she has the power to do it without the sacrifice of 
any Scriptural, and therefore essential principles. 

It seems better, at present, to aim at the enunciation of principles, 
rather than at the exposition of any ready-made scheme for the pro- 
motion of our object ; and while it is our duty to take good heed 
lest we compromise any truth, let us remember, also, that we shall 
effect nothing, unless it be honestly meant, wisely endeavoured, and 
lovingly carried on. 

The necessary work lies within the Church, — The chief work to 
be done, in order to win the Nonconformists, lies within the Church 
itself, and must be done by the Church alone. 

If Nonconformists desire a Conference, let us by all means hold 
one with them, and let us hope that it would be carried on with a 
better spirit, on both sides, than marked the Conferences of past 
days ; but it seems to me that, for the present at all events, we shall 
show more dignity in regard to the Church, as well as more good 
feeling towards Nonconformists, by doing what needs to be done, 
alone.^ 

No one specific for Nonc/mformity. Rs various causes require a 
variety of remedies. — Do not expect any one specific to cure Non- 
conformity. Its causes are varied, and the remedies must be not 
one, but many. 

You need but to study the yearnings of human nature, in its 
manifold longings after a cure for its misery, and to consider the 
diversified conditions into which men are thrown, in order to 
account, to a great extent, for this. Many Nonconformists became 

* I am mucli strengthened in this opinion by Nonconformists to whom I have 
written upon this point. 
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sucli througlj^ keen perception of the lack of some truth which the 
Church had appeared to have ignored at the time. Thus, the 
We^leyan felt the need of spiritual counsel and brotherly commu- 
nion. He did not find them within the Church, but he found them 
(irregularly and not free from coarseness perhaps) in some of the 
peculiarities of Wesleyanism, and especially in the " Class Meeting." 
The Independent, beholding the abuses of patronage, and the im- 
proper mode of administering pluralities, claimed to select and to 
ordain his own minister, in support of which proceeding he cannot 
find a single instance in .the Bible. And though these abuses no 
longer abound in the Church, sundry peculiarities in worship have 
been introduced amongst Independents, to which they have now 
become attached ; and although, if they saw the evil of schism, these 
peculiarities could not be regarded by them as essentials, still, I 
think, some of them might be continued after they returned into the 
communion of the Church. Even the Baptist must not be regarded 
as hopelessly irrecoverable, for it has been the abuse of Infant 
Baptism and of Confirmation, and not the right use of them, which 
more than anything has fostered the peculiar tenets of many of the 
Baptists. 

And so it has often come to pass, that, in the eagerness of their 
pursuit after a seemingly lost truth, they have forgotten the 
preciousness of Unity ; and, hugging their acquired and perhaps 
valuable treasure with inordinate zeal, they have lost other treasures 
of yet greater value. 

Still the needful remedies are, I submit, simple enough, and 
practically easy enough, if the Church heartily desire re-union. 

The religious Nonconformist is one who feels the need of a 
Spiritual sympathy, which, owing to various causes, is not found, at 
least in the way he desires it, within the Church. 

I believe this to have been caused chiefly by our having prac- 
tically abandoned many Spiritual offices, which are in perfect 
harmony with the three orders of the Church, and with the practices 
of the primitive Church. 

Account for it as you may ; attribute it, if you please, to a whole- 
some dread of cant and hypocrisy ; Spiritual sympathy is too much 
lacking within the Church ; though it be one of the truest and 
sweetest ties of union. 

Eevival of Ancient Offices, Employment of the Laity, — ^Now if 
the Diaconate were practically restored, and you also made of 
your Presbyters "some Evangelists, some Pastors and Teachers, 
for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the Ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, till" (mark the words) 
^' we all come into the unity of the faith'* (as though this were 
one way to promote it), you would not only be acting upon 
Scriptural authority ; but you would be supplying those means of 
sympathy, the lack of which has driven some to dissent, and the 
proper supply of which, within the Church, would bring many back 
to unity again. 
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And, together with this, we ought to encourage every proper use 
of unpaid, but duly commissioned, Lay Agency. Would not some 
of these remarks apply especially to many of the followers of John 
Wesley ? The " class meeting " is not, I believe, altogether relished 
by the higher and more educated of them; but, to the many thousands 
whose souls fainted within them for want of Spiritual sympathy, 
the *' class meeting " has been, and still is, as powerful an organiza- 
tion as exists. 

If, then, the Church would revive some of her ancient offices (not 
orders), employing Ordained men wherever needful, and Laymen 
wherever possible, I am persuaded that some causes, now leading to 
Nonconformity, being in this way removed. Nonconformity would 
begin to cease. Spiritual sympathy must be more encouraged in 
the Church than it is. 

Helps to a religious life are wanted;^ and if the Church be 
what she professes to be, and what I believe her to be, then she 
ought to provide, and can provide, and will provide, all that is 
needful for all sorts and conditions of men, in their earnest 
yearnings after salvation. The doors of the Church on earth must 
not indeed be wider than the gates of heaven, but they ought not 
to be narrower. 

Additional Services. Variety of Services, — ^Let me then assume 
(what, indeed, must be practicable if we are the Church of Christ 
in England) that all the needful living agency shall have been pro- 
vided ; still, another task nearly allied with the foregoing must be 
fulfilled, and from which another and a considerable return of 
Nonconformists to the Church might be expected. 

We must be (Catholic, and not narrow in our doings, if we claim 
to be the Catholic Church. 

I ask you then, and with great reverence too, whether any of you 
can be so sanguine as to think it probable that England's millions 
will ever come to believe that the worship of God has been as fully 
attained as you yourselves desire, by participating in services, be- 
ginning seven hundred and thirty times in everv year, with one or 
more of but eleven verses of Holy Scripture, and, *' Dearly beloved 
Brethren? "2 

Do not mistake me. I am ready to do battle for any expression 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; but, much as you and I love and 
admire it, it is little else than Quixotic to imagine that we shall 
bring any vast majority of men to regard this as the only way in 

1 In the words of a dissenter of high position, who wishes to conform, and to whom 
I am mach indebted for his courteous letters on the subject, ** The Church has the 
organic life and constitution, but Dissenters have the congregational and adaptive 
energy." 

• There is certainly some truth in the remark of a gentleman contained in a private 
letter sent to me on this subject, in which he says : — **The new wine must be put 
into new bottles ; and so to confine the religious thought and feeling of our times 
within the stereotype forms of two or three centuries back, seems like sacrificing the 
wine for the sake of the bottles." There is an evident flaw and inaccuracy in this 
remark, but it contains withal a truth well worthy of consideration. 

E 
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which and by which they may publicly pray to God and adore 
His Majesty 1 

I say nothing about Revision of the Prayer-book, because enough, 
or nearly enough, for our requirements would be supplied, if many 
additional services were put forth by proper authority. 

Never ought a Church to be closed. Never ought one day to 
pass without some duly authorized service or services within it. 
feut then, those services need not be always the same, and, in many 
structural particulars, some of them ought greatly to vary from 
others. 

For example : on the Lord's Day it would be better to have 
a new third service instead of that Evensong-in- duplicate which 
so often, witnesses to our poverty now. But there is time for 
another service also (I mean a fourth service), and in such service, I 
must venture to urge, a small amount of extempore worship might 
be permitted.^ Personally I dislike extempore services. I never 
heard one even in domestic worship which struck me as so desirable 
as a printed form of prayer. But the occasional emergency in which 
a parish or people may be placed, and the consideration that some 
of the primitive worship of tlie Church must have been of an ex- 
tempore character, prompts me to suggest that the Catholic Church 
ought not wholly to deny such a mode of worship, even though few 
might use it. 

lu the Act of Uniformity of the 2nd and 3rd years of King 
Edward VI. (now of controversial memory), the 7th section pro- 
vides '' that it shall be lawful for all men (as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places) to use openly anj psalms or 
prayer taken out of the Bible any due time, not letting or omit- 
ting thereby the service or any part thereof mentioned in the said 
book." 

This seems to allow, under limitations, something like what I 
have suggested ; and, in the opinion of some men of learning and 
authority, such a provision is still the law of the Church ;^ but you 
want all which that allows, and more. You need then the revival 
of some of the ancient Scripture oflSces within the Church's orders, 
and you need many more, and varied, and some partly extempore 

1 Bingham, ** Antiquities," VoL IV. Book xiv. chap. 4, Sect xiii., shows that such 
men as St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine occasionaUy used extempore 
prayer in public worship. ** Bishop Wilson" (Sodor and Man) "was so great a 
friend to toleration, that the Eoman Catholics who resided in the island were not 
unfrequently present at his sermons and prayers ; and the Dissenters in the diocese, 
who were without a minister of their own persuasion, attended even the Communion 
Service, having obtained permission from the Bishop to stand or sit as their con- 
sciences directed them. Of this permission, however, they did not avail themselves ; 
but conformed with the modes of their brethren of the Establishment." — ** Life of 
Bishop Wilson," by Rev. H. Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh (1822), p. 305. 

* Before this Act, the preaching friars, (with whatever errors) had taught from 
place to place, irrespective of the parochial system. I mean it anything but oflfen- 
sively, when I suggest, ** Have not Nonconforming ministers of later times supplied 
their place ; and do not these two facts suggest the remedy to be, a right adaptation 
of Scripture offices ? " The Nonconformist wishes to do good. "We wish him to do 
Kood, but in a regular manner and with due authority. 
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services. Here and there you need a mission chapel, and occa- 
sionally a church ; but you need men to make far greater use 
of your present churches very much more. 

Enlargement of an Explanatory Note in the Prayer-looh — I pro» 
ceed now to another exceedingly important matter which, if wisely 
managed, might do great things by way of enabling *' Dis- 
senters against their mil'* to come back to their father's home in 
the house of their father's Grod. Listen, then, I pray you, to my 
statement of the case and to my proposals, quietly. If you do not 
like them at first, think well over them ere you condemn them, for, 
after much inquiry and thought, they appear to me to be the only 
practicable way of m^eeting a serious practical difficulty. Now 
many of you, I believe, wish to restore communion between the 
Eastern Church and the Church of England. On the whole, though 
not without some misgivings, I " wish you good luck in the name 
of the Lord." But, if this is to be effected, you must do somethin;^ 
about certain expressions concerning the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, which occur in your Litany, in the Nicene Creed, and in 
the Athanasian Creed. You seem (wisely or otherwise I say not 
now) pretty resolate in your determination not to alter the existing 
Book of Common Prayer. How then can you meet your difficulty? 
I will suggest how, I think, you may do it ; only, when you are 
about it, you may surely deal with the principal Prayer-book diffi- 
culties of the Nonconformists in the same way. 

We know pretty nearly what are their chief objections to the 
Book of Common Prayer. They arise almost entirely from the fact 
that we use some words with one meaning or intention, while the 
Nonconformist uses them with a meaning or intention more modern 
and less accurate. 

Now, the Prayer-book contains, immediately after the Preface, 
some notes " concerning the service of the Church," and " of cere- 
monies, why some be abolished, and some retained." In other 
words, the Prayer-book contains some few explanatory remarks. 
Well, then, enlarge those notes a little. Add a few more explana- 
tory remarks, carefully worded, but honestly drawn up, in a loving 
spirit towards those who stumble at a few expressions ; but taking 
care withal to sacrifice no principle of importance. 

For the sake of illustration, I will imagine them to be some- 
thing like the following; but it must be understood that I am 
far firom presuming to dictate what the exact wording of such 
explanations ought to be. That is a matter requiring great 
thought and accuracy. Enough now to suggest, and just to 
illustrate, the principle. 

" Whereas it has come to pass that sundry expressions in the 
Book of Common Prayer have been taken by some persons to mean 
something which was not intended,^ and the misinterpretations^ 

^ It has been objected that the words in question either mean what they say, or 
they do not. But surely it is admitted that language, and the interpretation put 
upon language, are not so precise as to hinder somewhat diverse meanings attaching 

£2 
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arising in consequence, tend to hinder that communion and unity 
which the Church heartiljr desires. It is hereby declared, — 

" 1. That any expressions in the Nicene Creed, or elsewhere, 
concerning * the procession of the Holy Ghost,' are not to be so 
interpreted as to involve any inference that the Eastern Churches 
do hold any erroneous view nerein, or so as to hinder our intercom- 
munion with them, or their intercommunion with us. 

" 2. That the so-called damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed are not meant to be so interpreted as to aflSrm the damnation 
of all those who do not acquiesce in every particular asserted therein,^ 
but that they simply declare the doctrine of the Church to be, that 
they who deny the teachinff of God's Word concerning the ineffable 
nature of the Godhead, do deny those truths of Holy Scripture 
without which salvation is impossible. 

" 3. That the certain final salvation of all the baptized is nowhere 
declared, or intended to be declared ; but the expressions relating 
to the baptismal covenant are designed to show the importance ot 
training all baptized persons on the principle of their being members 
of Christ. 

" 4. That no expressions in the Burial Office (even though that 
office presupposes every adult buried with the use of it to be a com- 
municant) are meant to declare, as a certain fact, the eternal safety 
of any one person in particular, but rather they are meant to declare 
the charitable hope that, as the person had been a member ot 
Christ's Church on earth, so, through the love of God, he has not 
ceased to be one in eternity. 

" 5. That the forms of Absolution are declarations of Ood's 
pardon to a penitent and believing sinner, pronounced by a person 
having authority to declare, not his own pardon, but the pardon of 
God, who alone * pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel' " 

We declare schism to be sinful; let us take good heed lest we in 
any degree promote it. We pray against it — we are bound to 
declare it to be wrong ; we ought, then, to be willing to make great 
concessions, rather than to allow needless causes of it to continue. 
And (without referring to the effect upon the Eastern Church) I do 
believe that a kindly-worded explanation would bring back to our 
communion a vast number of Nonconformists, who desire, if some 
such explanation were given, to return.^ And I believe, too, that 

to the same words and phrases in the minds of different people? The word "Re- 
generation " is a lamentable illustration of this Even the Scriptural and nearly 
Scripture phrase **He descended into hell" is understood* differently by different 
people. The same may be said of " prevent, " and of " endeavour ourselves." Where 
is the harm of that modicum of charity which tries, not to make difficulties, but to 
remove them ? 

^ If this were otherwise, it seems to me that we should anathematize every member 
of the Eastern Church, which surely was never intended I Well then, why not say 
so, and remove the uncomfortable feelings of many? 

^ I wrote to a Nonconformist of position and ability, to inquire of him whether 
he thought that some ** explanations" such as I have suggested would be of any 
Avail. His answer to my queries is : '^ Excellent suggestions. I would desire no 
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the exfjlanation might be suflScient to satisfy very many Non- 
conformists, without coercing the conscience of any honest 
Churchman. 

So Catholic and so beautiful are some of the hymns of Noncon- 
formists that the Church has adopted them unaltered in her hymnals. 
Let us hope that our offices, at least equally Catholic, will, thus 
explained, though still unaltered, be gladly adopted by Noncon- 
formists coming to use them in the Church with all heartiness and 
devotion. 

Church Discipline. — ^Another important step towards winning 
the religious Nonconformists will be a moderate administration of 
discipline. I know that the practical difficulties clinging around 
this suggestion are enormous. I know, too, that the number of 
sects and parties outside of the Church renders the application of 
any discipline in reference to the Holy Communion almost impos- 
sible. But if the Church is bold in her ventures of faith, Christ 
will sustain her. And as I believe that a lack of discipline is 
ODe cause of that nonconformity which nevertheless renders its 
revival so difficult, so too I believe that a wise and mild ad- 
ministration of it would ,do much, by removing scandals, to reduce 
nonconformity. 

We need also a simple process of discipline in regard to offences 
committed by clergy ; while, to secure obedience to the doctrines of 
the Church, we need some less tedious process than that which 
the confused state of the Church in Africa has, to our humiliation, 
exhibited. We must have, too, some clear regulations as to Ritual, 
rales as to hymnals, vestments, ornaments, and the conduct of 
Divine worship. They need to be framed so as both to allow con- 
siderable liberty, and also to guard our services from carelessness, 
slovenliness, defiance of rules, and indecency on one hand, as well 
as from all unwise or improper excesses on the other. The scandals 
which have arisen to the Church from lack of these things have 
caused many accessions to nonconformity in our lifetime. The 
remedy is obvious. 

A Teaching of Church Principles. — Then there is a great absence 
of any definite knowledge of Church principles. I have ever 
held that the best proof of our being the Churcn of Christ consists 
in our doing the work He gave His Church to do ; but there is 
nothing inconsistent with this in an endeavour, by Catechisms 
and by other means, to acquaint the people with the general and 
thoroughly Scriptural principles of the Church. What Church- 
man would not gladly confide the task of preparing such a 
Catechism to that Very Reverend preacher whose healing words 

alterations. . Let the Creed and Articles stand as put fortli by tlie wisdom given in 
each age to the Church : only, let them be read and interpreted as times change the 
meaning and application of words. The Church of Rome is actually freer in this 
point than the Church of England." So writes one who would join the communion 
of the Church at once, but by no means alone, if one or two of the suggested 
explanations were given. 
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of soothing wisdom this morning will, I hope, "be well weighed and 
acted upon by all of us.^ 

Churchmen stand alone in not teaching the principles hj 
which they stand. The most unlettered Koman CathoUc, and 
most of the varied sects of Dissenters, are far better instructed 
in all the peculiarities of their tenets than Church people are in 
many of the great doctrines of the Church. These are taught 
chiefly by means of Catechisms with great diligence in schools and 
other places. 

Thus much then for what the Church might herself do in her 
corporate capacity. There are doubtless other matters, the pro- 
motion of which would improve still more the efficiency of the 
Church, and by removing scandals would greatly raise the excellency 
of the Church, and thereby greatly and graduallv reduce noncon- 
formity. Amongst these are steady increase of the Episcopate, 
and strict regulations concerning the sale or transfer of patronage 
and also the exchange of livings. But I dare not enlarge upon 
them now. 

Our Private Conduct in Reference to Nonconformity, — I must 
just touch upon our private conduct in regard to nonconformity. 
As individual Churchmen we gain nothing by any compromise 
of principles or practices which we are bound to regard as 
essential. Therefore we should distinguish between all the good 
feeling, courtesy, and love which we ought to show to those who 
unfortunately differ from us, as well as to others ; and that spurious 
liberalism which, forgetting principle, ^ains temporary applause 
by great stretches in the way of irregular doings, and which, by 
establishing an alliance of temporary convenience, causes men 
to forget for awhile the necessity of real unity. If there be a 
Churchman whom the Nonconformist especially dislikes, it is the 
inconsistent Churchman. 

The Recognition Scheme, — I have said that the Church is able of 
herself, if she act lovingly, to bring a vast body of Nonconformists 
within her communion, simply by her own proceedings. Never- 
theless I am bound to advert to other schemes of great value, and 
in no wise antagonistic to what I have propounded, but which 
suppose the Nonconformists to be taking measures, as I hope they 
will, to promote unity. 

It has been said that much might be done by recognising Non- 
conformity as it is, and by officially treating its varied polities (so to 
term them) as a part of the polity of the whole Church. If any 
fiuch scheme were attempted, a Conference would be necessary, and 
I doubt not the Church would gladly join in it Let the Non- 
conformists come forward, if they please, m a generous and Christian 
spirit, and in a generous and Christian spirit I believe they would 
be met. But I am inclined to consider that this scheme (at least 

^^ The Rev. J. B. Sweet has recently published a very useful Catechism of this 
kind, and there is room for many such Catechisms. But I think that we ueed on© 
which should ultimately hear the imprimatur of Convocation.. 
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as I understand it) involves principles which are almost essential 
to the well-being of the Church. E, G. it has been suggested that 
amongst the Wesleyans (presuming them willing), two or three of 
their ministers should receive Episcopal orders and be consecrated 
Bishops^ and that these should confer Holy Orders on their ministers. 

The idea ought not to be readily^ dismissed; but unless it were 
accompanied by such official legal documents as would identify 
Wesleyanism as an integral part of the Church and secure a per* 
manent union, this would only give to it all that ecclesiastical 
authority which, of course, we do not consider any Nonconformist 
minister now possesses. I am not speaking a^inst the ^proposal ; 1 
am only pointing to a misadventure which might imperil its success. 

Then, too, the legal deeds of some Wesleyan and other meeting- 
houses bind them to a Nonconformity incompatible with union with 
the Church. And although our ecclesiastical rights, many centuries 
old, are sometimes spoken of as if they could be evaded, I do not 
think that we ought to suggest the alienation of Nonconformist 
meeting-houses to a purpose contrary to the limitations, where 
enunciated, of the original founders. 

But this difficulty is by no means imiversal, and wherever the 
minister and many of the congregation are willing to join the com- 
munion of the Church, and can also bring over the use of the 
building for Church purposes, every facility ought to be granted for 
the accomplishment of the whole upon liberal conditions: as e.ff, 
the speedy ordination of the minister ; the continuance to the con- 
gregation of some of the regulations touching the appointment of 
the minister, and the management of the finance. But I think 
there ought to be some deliverance to the minister from a position 
which now holds him too much in thraldom.^ There should be 
an undertaking to use Church offices in the adminstration of the 

^ And, indeed, as a Nonconformist minister wrote to me : ** When these questions 
are brought up for parliamentary ventilation, as they will be under the new Parlia- 
ment we shaU soon nave, there will be found some practical way of solving them 
which will astonish us all." Yet the writer of that opinion is one who desires to 
cease his Nonconformity, if only some fair opportunity were given him by the 
Church. 

* I am nofr at liberty to mention names or to quote the whole of the letters, but 
1 may here state that two great causes have been pointed out to me as powerfully 
operating to hinder nonconforming ministers from seeking Holy Orders within the 
Church : 

I. A kind of terrorism, by which junior dissenting ministers are awed by some of 
the hierarchs of Nonconformity ; 

II. The total absence of anything to invite them, (a) A fair income must be 
exchanged for a curate*s pittance, and, what is worse, a curate's rank ; {b) A scowl 
from Bishop's chaplains, who discourage "irregular recruitings," is almost sure to 
await them. 

He who wrote thus, means unkindly neither to Nonconformist or Churchman : but 
one other remark is so important that I must quote it also. It is: "When I read 
the question of your paper, * How can we best vnn Dissenters into the Church, * my 
involuntary answer was, *By simply reversing in eveiy particular your existing 
policy towards them.' Each proposal must be judged on its merits, but there are, at 
this moment, men of name and of power, who would be invaluable acquisitions, if 
the penalties were fewer, and the facilities greater, on the threshold of the trans- 
formation." This, it will be seen, refers to ministers exclusively. 
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Sacraments, and one at least of the Church services every Sunday 
The right might remain to conduct other services in accordance with 
previous customs, subject to a few simple regulations. 

If, in any instance, a congregation of Nonconformists desire 
to return to the communion of the Church, I do not see how 
we can dare to require less than that the minister, or at the 
least his successors, shall be episcopally ordered, and that the 
building shall be secured to the Church, and the Prayer-book used 
therein at least once every Sunday, but with permission, also, to 
conduct many of their present services, if they desire it, including 
lay prayer-meetings and class-meetings. Church-meetings, in the 
mode wherein such are conducted now. And I have reason to 
consider that this would thoroughly satisfy many Nonconformists. 

Summary. — I do then believe, but by no means without reason 
for the belief, that if she really desire the restoration of Non- 
conformists, the Church has it in her power to do those things 
which would ultimately restore a large proportion of them within 
her communion, by simply increasing her efficiency in every way 
worthy of the Catholic Church. 

She must revive some of the ancient offices of the times of the 
New Testament, and appoint men from among Presbyters, for the 
performance of some of these, and laymen for any which may be 
with propriety entrusted to them, bhe must multiply and vary 
her services on Sunday, and on every day. She must explain by a 
wisely and kindly-worded note, a few expressions which she uses 
correctly enough, but which, as sometimes interpreted, cause a 
stumbling-block to many. She must remove gross scandals by a 
mild discipline^ provide against extravagances in ritual, and ex- 
tremes in the opposite direction. She would do well, also, to pro- 
vide a simple catechetical^ exposition of Church principles, in 
explanation and affirmation (suppose) of Episcopacy, tne undoubted 

^ I am sorry to feel obliged to enforce the»e remarks by such illustratioiis as the 
following, taken from an ** Address to Dissenting Sunday-School Teachers : " " Spare 
no labour to make all the children understand and love the principles of Non- 
confoimity." ** If you would inspire the young in your classes with the same spirit 
(reverence for truth), be most careful to inciucate those truths which enter mto 
Dissent ; i. e, which enter into the inviolable right of private judgment, the 
spirituality of the Kingdom of God, and the sole authority of Jesus Christ over His 
Church ; and point out especially how these truths are all overlaid or practically 
denied, by the English State-Church : then would you become the benefactors of 



^ J taught in "The Protestant Dissenter's Catechism," 

and in ** The Catechism of Nonconformity." All the Church requires is a Catechism, 
declaratory and explanatory of Church principles, qjud not of such a polemical 
character as the publications now referred to. One passage in the first quoted book 
is so remarkable, that I conclude this note with asking attention to it : '* One of the 
earliest intellectual instincts which is called forth, is faith in the word of parents, 
teachers, and seniors generally. All the first ideas of a child respecting religious 
objects come to it throuj^h its faith in man. All infant education goes upon this 
principle of communicating knowledge. We mention this fact in order to convince 
you to act on it in inculcatmg dissent Speak of it as something in accordance with 
the will of God. " I believe, however, that the Dissenters who approve of such pro- 
ceedings are a small minority amongst them. 
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antiquity of the Church, her right to her endowments, confirmation, 
the two sacraments, holy orders, &c.^ 

And I feel sure that in proportion as these things are done, will 
the results be great in effectmg a gradual restoration of unity. 
And, indeed, I look for and desire a gradual and individual return, 
rather than any great collective movement Many Nonconformists 
need but a graceful opportunity of coming back to the Church. In 
the Name of Him, wno is her all in all, and who prayed for her 
unity, let it be given ! Not a few Nonconformists look just now 
with much anxiety and apprehension on what thev term a " spurious 
Nonconformity," which ignores any kind of polity whatever, but 
allows every man to be his own or any other man's minister.^ The 
'* orthodox " Nonconformist sees this with alarm ; and well he may, 
though it be but the natural Nemesis of dissent ; but herein, too, 
arises a strong desire amongst many of them to cease from 
Nonconformity. 

And even if, after all. Nonconformity still abounded, would it have 
been nothing to have removed every cause on our part which tends 
to produce or foster it, except those things only which we cannot 
but regard as essential to the existence of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church V 

I own to being, however, far more sanguine as to the results than 
this, especially if the Church not only remove needless stumbling- 
blocks, but also increase her efficiency. Something must be wrong 
on our part, which has enabled Dissent within three centuries to 
assume the position it has. Bather intimately acquainted with 
Dissent (though never connected with it), and at one time well 
known to a few of its eminent ministers (the late excellent John 
Clayton among them), I s^)eak not without good reason, when 
expressing my belief, that if some such line of action as I have 
suggested were adopted in good faith and spirit by the Church, the 
results would soon oecome apparent, and, ere the twentieth century 
should dawn, would be enormous.^ 

I do believe, that, within thirty years, more than half of the 
Nonconformity now existing would cease from amongst us, by the 
Church only making herself to be more thoroughly in practice, 
what we all declare her to be, at least, in principle, " Holy and 
Catholic:" "Holy," in earnestly contending for the faith as once 

^ Hitherto our Sunday schools have done but little in training scholars in any 
Church principles. I should be sorry indeed that any Sunday schools should be 
much used for this end, but a few minutes every Sunday might be profitably 
expended in this way. 

3 My paper is an Address to Churchmen upon what Churchmen may do to win the 
Nonconformists. But if an}r Ndnconformist should read this^ I ho^ he will allow 
me to beg of him to read in the works of John Howe, his ^ Union among Pro- 
testants," and his ** Camali^ of Religious Contention." There is also an admirable 
little work by the Rev. R. Kennion, Rector of Acle (published a few months since 
by Mackintosh), entitled ** Unity and Order " which is well worth reading. 

' "Time must be given for such movements, but your proposal" (the explanatory 
note) "opens the doors to us Dissenters in our time of trouble which hitherto have 
been closed, chained, and barred palpably in our face." — Private letter to me, August, 
1867. Why shduld we persist in such treatment ? 
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delivered, and in striving to fulfil all that her Lord committed to 
her to do ; " Catholic," in being as loving as her Lord, and not 
narrower in her forms and rites and ceremonies than His Holy 
Word. 

And, I believe that all that is wanted could be done, and would 
be done easily enough, when Convocation has made itself a thorough 
reality, united the action of its Provinces, and morally subsidized 
itself with the important forces of diocesan synods, in which synods, 
** sidesmen " {st/nodsmen T) elected by the churchwardens from the 
common body of churchwardens and sidesmen of each Diocese 
might have a voice and a vote.^ Why is the Church of this realm 
to stand, gagged and fettered, the only voiceless, helpless Corpora- 
tion in existence? It must not be I It cannot so continue! 

I will speak it openly, without Convocation I see no hope of that 
union which all Cnristians must desire, for without it the Church 
has no means whatever of adapting herself to the wants of the age ; 
while any reasonable and practical suggestions by Convocation 
would not fail, I think, to secure the consent of a House of Commons 
which contains, I believe, far more than 500 Churchmen amongst 
its members. 

Does Convocation need a Reform Bill? Then, like the House of 
Commons, let it eocist, and it will soon reform itself, if needful.^ I 
do heartily believe that the Church can do much to promote unity, 
if it will. As for those Nonconformists who hold serious errors in 
doctrine, I can only say. Let us pray God to show them the light of 
His truth while we lovingly try to convince them. Some again 
there are, I fear, whose nonconformity must be attributed to that 
unwillingness to control which is so sadly manifest in our day, and 
which indeed ever exists in fallen human nature. Of these there 
is not much hope ; but I believe that, though the most noisy, these 
are the least numerous ; and, at all events, we must not be deterred 
by these or by a few others who, for their own ends, are sure to 
oppose any sound effort to promote unity. It may be well to 
remember this. If our plans are likely to succeed we may be sure 
that they will be spoken against, but only by such people. 

1 This seems the best way of securing able lay representatives, and such I think 
we must have in diocesan meetings. This plan too would tend to raise greatly the 
ofiices of churchwarden and sidesman. 

2 "Why is the United Church of England and Ireland to be the only collective body 
in existence which does not meet, and deliberate, and proceed to action ? Societies of 
all sorts, and with all sorts of objects, continuaUy meet together for deliberation and 
action. Astronomical, Geological, Statistical, Geographical, and countless other 
societies, whose work has yet to be done by personal and patient investigation, would 
hardly hold together without the occasional deliberative and constitutional assembly. 
All (ussenting bodies hold a general gathering from time to time, while the con- 
stitutional assembly of the Wesleyans is well known as a great and powerful 
organization. Why then is the Church alone to have no power of adapting herself 
to the wants of the people? Why is the attempt so often made to ridicule an 
endeavour to resuscitate Convocation in aU its integrity? I can see but one reason 
for all this, viz., that the enemies of the Church know the probable issue of 
C'onvocation regularly assembling, and are alarmed. For the same reason an increase 
of the Episcopate is opposed. 
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Then, too, in so holy an enterprise as this, the old and loving 
saying must be fdlfilled, and " Bygones must be bygones." The 
past must be on both sides forgotten, for on both sides there is not a 
little to forgive. Little Christian love was shown on either side in 
past Conferences. Let the Church try at this time what love, com- 
bined with prudence and principle, can do. And if, in any hour of 
unsought warfare, an arm has ever been held up to parry what wa& 
deemed an unfair blow, we can tell religious Nonconformists that 
that arm now stretches forth a hand warmly to grasp them in anjr 
such fair and honest endeavour to promote union and unity as shall 
not imperil the essential principles of the Church of Christ. 

If some few things are not favourable for a return to the Church 
(such as present abuses within her, and the spirit of unwillingness 
to control which marks the age), many things wear a favourable 
aspect.^ The propriety of a Liturgy is now, at last, fully conceded,, 
as indeed some recent and by no means successful enaeavours to 
compile one for Nonconformists prove. The introduction of organs, 
chanting, anthems, and offertories tells us a singular tale of change 
in opinion. A graceful advance on our part, a friendly welcome by 
the Church, coupled with a good opportunity voluntarily offered by 
her, and many Nonconformists would at once come over, and finally 
all might be well. No longer should it be, " Sirs, ye be Brethren; 
why do ye wrong one to another f " but rather, " BeJiold how good and 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell in unity'* 

Our times are solemn and remarkable. Whatever betide, what- 
ever befall, let the Church be found doing her duty. Let that 
branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church whose faithful proto- 
martyr, St Alban, willingly gave his blood for Christ's sake fifteen 
centuries ago ; whose honest Sector of Lutterworth proclaimed those 
principles by which she cast off the accumulated errors of ages, and 
again betook herself to more ancient ways and more primitive 
doctrines ; whose saintly Hooker has left a polity unanswered, be- 
cause unanswerable, — let such a Church never forget the pure 
simplicity of her first love, never cause anjr needless divisions^ 
never sacrifice any truth at the shrine of expediency. 

Only let us pray on and work on with a honeful expectation, that 
whenever *'the Master" returneth. He shall find her diligent in 
the work He committed to her eighteen centuries ago ; that, as far 
as she is responsible, there shall be no schism in the body, but that, 
even as Jesus prayed, and God*s word bids us hope, all Christians 
shall be one. 

1 A considerable number of Clergymen in Holy Orders in the Churcli are sous 
of Dissenting ministers, and some men of considerable rank and position could be 
enumerated amongst them. It reflects credit on their fathers, as well as on them- 
selves, that two Hampton Lecturers in succession were sons of living Wesleyan 
ministers. A Dissenting minister of celebrity said lately : "At the age of seventy 
the differences between myself and the English Church appear insienificMit" A very 
eminent Dissenting minister (now deceased) told me that if he had his time over 
again, he would be ordained in the Church of England. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The following Address by Archdeacon Mackbnzib, whose aitendftn(!e wa& prer 
vented by severe domestic calamity, was read by Canon Vknables ; — 

tn addressing myself to the subject before the Congress— a subject not iH^leet^d by 
my Own will, but laid upon me by the request of the Executive Committee— I shall 
attempt a definition of the meaning^to be applied to the words " Cburchmansblp " 
and '' Nonconformity." Regarding tlie words from my own staudpomt aa aa old* 
fashioned Church ot England man, I consider Churchmanship to be " the religLou of 
the Bible, developed under, and guided by, the law of the Bible : " Nonconformity 
seems to me ** the religion of the Bible, moulded into a modern form by iho int^jr- 
pretation of self-will." I trust I am not saying anything offensive to jVonconfonnipta 
by this aim at definition. I assume that Churchmen and Nonconformists equal [y 
love the Bible, and equally refer to it as their ultimate standard. Tho princ-iplc 
adopted is that which is definitely laid down in the Sixth Aiticle of the Church ■ and 
no Nonconformist with whom I have conversed has ever found fault with it. But I 
assume, also, that the Church has a higher philosophy and a greater r^veretice for 
history and antiquity than Nonconformity, and I acknowledge mya&lf an humble 
disciple in her ancient school. 

Without asking the direct assent of this Congress to my definitions^ I would 
submit upon their foundation two positions as worthy of your acceptance^ as in- 
cluding within their scope some of the best means of bringing Nonconformltits iuto 
union with the Church. The first of these is, the clearing away of mUconoeptions 
and prejudices upon both sides ; the second is, the faithful discharge of the covenBinted 
duties of the Church's ministry. 

I propose to support each of these positions under three several beauls. 

I. (1) In the first place, I think that Churchmen do not sufficiently realiste the fact 
that Nonconformity to any national faith whatever is a necessary consequence of the 
freedom we possess, and glory in, as a people. Unity, Uniformity, and Unanimity, 
are not only great names, and signs of great ideas ; they are these : but they repre- 
sent things too great to be achieved in any nation under heaven where freedom of 
conscience is recognised as an inalienable right of man, and where freedom of opinion 
is acknowledged as the birthright of every citizen. Nonconformity, under one shape 
or other, is a positive necessity in every mixed people not under the jeke of in- 
tolerable tyranny. The Church of Christ is no tyrant. 

The terrors of the Inquisition, known to history, only arose when men ia power 
forgot the law of Christ, and had recourse to the judgments of fallible men in i\a 
place. The Church of England, as a branch of the Universal Church, holds peraecu- 
tion an abomination. Her principles are principles of toleration ; and toleration, ^x 
necessitate rei, assumes the ezistende of certain difference of opinion, aud of possible, 
if not certain. Nonconformity. If this were recognised as a fact by Churchmen 
generally, we should hear less of the intolerant language some of them arc in the 
habit of applying to Nonconformists. 

(2) Secondly, Nonconformists, as a rule, are not sufficiently willing to recognise 
the fact that we, as Churchmen, maintain upon Scriptural, as well as bisTorical and 
traditional grounds, the position we occupy as a National Churchy nctiug in union 
with the governing powers of the nation. I would venture to hope that the events 
of the present time may open their eyes and disabuse them of some of the prejudices 
that blind them : the past week has seen our Bishops, though recognised by law as 
peers of the realm, and exercising, undoubtedly, considerable Stale-privileges and 
State-power, sitting in conference upon terms of absolute equality with the unendowed 
prelates of a great Republic, that would not tolerate the idea of a national religioua 
establishment, and with the disendowed prelates of the north of our own inland, 
where a Bishop's income scarcely exceeds that of some English curates. The un^ 
happy misapprehension that we are mere Establii-hmentarians, or thecrcaturea of human 
law, is being gradually dissipated by facts which exhibit us as a living, working, united 
Church; Catholic in discipline, Apostolic in form and order. Evangelic in doctrine; 
acting in unison under the varied forms of monarchy, of republic, and of free colotiial 
government; whether united by a compact with the State, or in a conditiou of abao- 
lute separation from it, or — ^as in our colonies — in a state of flux between the two. 

(3) Again, Churchmen and Nonconformists seem to me in the main blind to the 
great and real distinction exist ng between our corporate and our individual life as 
members of Christ — the latter membership only affecting our personal union with 
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the Lord; the former hallowing and intensifying that union with the corporate 
strength of the yieible body of Christ upon earth, and fulfilling the Lord's beautiful 
prayer, net only that we might be made each one with Him, but all one in Him. 
(Cf. St. John zyIL 21 — 23.) If that important distinction were but uniTersally 
recognised, much of the bitterness that has grown up between the two great parties 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists would necessarily be abolished. No man who 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity can think or speak unkindly of another who 
does the same : no, notwithstanding that that love may be of a less comprehensive 
and intelligent form than his own. The blessedness of the unity of the Chureh 
would, moreover, be more appreciated, and more sought by all, while spiritual and 
personal union with Christ as the personal Head of each, no less than the corporate 
Head of all, would be more eagerly longed for. 

Having now sought to clear away the grounds of misapprehension arising from the 
three causes, viz. : — 

(1) That Churchmen are slow to recognise the necessity of Nonconformity as a 
fact; 

(2) That Nonconformists are slow to recognise the Scriptural grounds of the 
Churchman*B position ; and 

(3) That both are too blind to the important distinction between our personal 
union with, and our corporate union in, Christ ;— I trust the way will now be plainer 
for mutual respect and mutual consideration between the two. 

II. I turn, therefore, now to the second position I desire to support, viz., the 
faithful discharge of the covenanted duty of the Church's ministry. 

(1) Our business, I conceive, is not to seek to eradicate Uiat which is ineradicable 
(because growing spontaneously out of the necessaiy conditions of our common 
existence), but while we recognise its necessity, to give it no food to grow and to 
increase upon. Anything like abuse, like persecution, like personal hostility, is sure 
to feed Nonconformity. Treated with tenderness, and conciliated by love, they who 
are now seduced into its errors will gradually learn to love the more excellent way the 
Church opens to them. 

If I am rightly informed concerning the origin of the ** Liberation Society," — and 
I have very excellent authority for believing it^ — ^it arose simply and entirely from 
the detestation kindled in an able Nonconformist's mind, by the wrong done through 
carrying out the law of the land (not of the Church, though the Church was closely 
involved in it) to the prejudice of personal freedom and of social and domestic 
happiness : and just as a policy of persecution or intolerance tends to alienate men's 
minds, so does a policy of long-suffering and forbearance tend to attract them. 
These were the weapons wherewith Christ overcame the world ; and in the strength 
of these weapons of her divine Head the Church will ever prove victorious. Were it 
once reduced by right treatment to its right proporiions. Noneonformity would not 
only be harmless — it might even incidentally prove useful as a safety valve to the 
irrepressible self-will of a fallen nature, which, without such outlet^ might break out 
into extravagances of a simply political, and of a far more dangerous character. 

(2) In speaking of the discharge of their covenanted duty by the sacred ministry, 
I would remind this Congress that our Church, under the government of a Diocesan 
Epihcopate, has adopted that ''parochial system" whereby every portion of the soil 
she covers is provided with the personal ministry of a parish priest I refer with 
pain to the fact, that some of these are in the habit of drawing a distinct line of 
demarcation in ministering to those whom they consider *' their people," i. e. Church- 
men ; and in abstaining trom ministering to those whom they consider " not their 
people," i. €. Nonconformists. Now, 1 would solemnly assert my conviction in this 
great assemblage, that our mission as parish priests is to aU, and not to apart only, 
of our flocks. If the fact of the withdrawal of a layman from the ministry set over 
him justifies Christ's minister in leaving his soul uncared for, the withdrawal of a 
nominal Churchman from Christ would justify Him in immediately proceeding to his 
excision from His body. But let any man ask of his own soul, what would have 
become of him had he been left to the exercise of so stem a law as this 1 The very 
contemplation of such rigid justice in action towards ourselves is terrible ! But the 
truth lies in precisely the opposite direction. Christ's mission was to seek and to 
save that which was lost ; and His mission to sinners through the parish priest must 
be carried out in His own spirit of forbearing love. Our Litur^ is impregnated 
with the same spirit when it teaches us to pray for the weak-hearted, and that God 
will bring into the way of truth all such as have erred and are deceived. The same 
holy prayer that teaches us to petition for deliverance ** from false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism," teaches us also to pray for deliverance "from pride, vainglory, .and 
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uncharitableness." It is worse than idle, it is manifestly sinful, to use these prayers 
day by day, and yet to indulge in systematic uncharitableness towards men who are 
personally as holy as — perhaps more holy than— ourselves. Moreover, whileby incon- 
iiistencies such as these we drive our brethren into more bitter antagonism, it is 
perfectly clear that we can never convert them by calling them hard names, though 
we might succeed in winning some of them did we show that we had been blessed 
with more of the spirit of love than they. Wherever the parochial clergy have 
iaXih. in their own call, and their own special mission, there they will fulfil it lovingly 
as well as zealously. They will distinguish clearly in their own minds between the 
accurate, and, so to speak, technical theology necessary to themselves as teachers, 
and the simple personal faith which is all that is necessary to members of their flock 
as disciples. Some are apt to forget the vast difiference in the amount of religious 
truth required by the terms of their respective covenants from themselves and their 
parishioners. The clergyman especially is bound by the three Creeds, and by the 
Prayer-book, and by the Thirty-nine Articles. He owes also a conscientious respect 
to those Canons which are now (happily, as I think,) under the notice of a Com- 
mittee of Convocation preparatory to a revision. But he has no right to expect all 
this amount of distinctive faith from the people to whom he is sent. The lay 
member of the Church is, indeed, pledged to tiie Apostles' Creed ; but beyond the 
terms of that Creed his faith is free, unless he has bound himself to more by his 
own voluntary act. The Clergy, therefore, have no ground for pressing their own 
views — ^however conscientiously held — on the consciences of those parishioners who 
fulfil their covenant by steady adherence to the principles of the Apostles' Creed. 
This is the sum and substance of the faith into which they have been baptized, 
and this will be the ground upon which they will be judged at the great day. If 
this principle be generally adopted by the Church (as I have no doubt it is the 
-Church's intention), and broadly affirmed in reference to the laity, it will prove a 
:great relief to the consciences of many who now oscillate between the Church and 
Konconfromity. Let dA.i}0€t}ovres h dye^p be the Church's constant motto, and 
many who are now Nonconformists will be won to her banner. 

(3) The third point I desire to urge in establishing my second position is one that 
touches upon two sides the practical question of Ministration. The great grounds of 
Nonconformity are two : 1. The theory of a multiplicity of Churches in one place, 
in opposition to the language of St. Paul (cf. Eph. iv. 4 ; and 1 Cor. xii. passim) ; 
and 2. The right of exercising Ministry independently of Apostolic descent or 
Episcopal order. These are points which can never be conceded on any theory yet 
started : but even with these grand differences between us, each may say to the 
other : " Grace and peace to all that in every place call on the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, both theirs and owrs " (ef. 1 Cor. i. 2, 8). I am well assured, on substantial 
authority, that the feeling thus expressed is strong among many Nonconformists ; 
and I believe it may become universal if the abler class among them only feel that it 
is reciprocated on the part of the Church. M^y I not assure them in the name of 
this vast assemblage that it is so ] 

Now, though I cannot see my way to any distinct recognition by the Church of the 
ministry of Nonconformists, we might, perhaps, by looking forward a little, absorb 
into our own communion, with their free consent, many who seem likely to devote 
themselves hereafter to that ministry. 

My own principal difficulties as a parish priest of wide and varied experience have 
been of two kinds, viz., one arising from the number of the population ; the other 
arising from the wide extent of land committed to my superintendence. Masses of 
people, of 26,000 or 30,000 souls, require more frequent and more congenial ministra- 
tion than half-a-dozen or even a dozen presbyters can aiford. To meet this want I 
have long urged upon those in authority to throw open the ministry of souls in the 
Church to an humbler class of men than have hitherto been called to it. For myself, 
I see no more reason for every deacon becoming a priest, than exists for every priest 
becoming a Bishop. There are at this moment more than 22,000 clergy ministering^ 
in the Church of England. No one ever dreamed of all these clergy becoming 
Bishops ; and I think very good reasons might be found for some of them never 
becoming priests. It is an universal law, that more are fitted to obey than to rule ; and 
this law should be exemplified in relation to those serving in Holy Orders, as well as in 
other conditions of life and action. I believe I am merely urging what is Scriptural, 
faithful, reasonable ; strictly ecclesiastical and manifestly expedient, when I suggest 
the admission to the permanent diaconate in the National Church of a considerable 
number of those shrewd, intelligent, devout, and hard-headed though homy-handed 
men who now seek admission to the Nonconformist ministry. They do this for the 
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most part without eTei7 dreamiDg of heresy or Bchidxn, but aimply because they lore 
God, and desire the priyilege of heralding ChristV second coming in glory to claim 
the kingdoms for His own. Some of them are men of learning : but for the most 
part the class to whom I allude are men who have neyer learned theology, simply 
because their parish priests have never taught it them ; but in whose hearts the 
flame of love bums brightly ; to whom the Gospel of salyation is the pearl of great 
price ; and whose only ambition is to share its precious yalue with otners to whom 
they may announce, and with whom they may share, its possession. 

The second practical difficulty I haye experienced is the want of a series of local 
centres round which I might rally small congregations in wide-spread rural parishes 
with sparse population. The erection of Mission Houses^ aided by the special fund 
of the Church Building Society, has proyed in numerous instances the means of 
bringing Nonconformists in considerable numbers to the Church. I haye had the 
opportunity of watching one place in particular, where two congregations of Dissent 
fimply perished of inanition, because the means of grace were thus proyided in a 
district they had neyer reached before. The Church did her work, and spoke the 
truth in loye ; and Nonconformity subsided, collapsed, and died. 

To sum up, then : what I would earnestly urge upon the Congress as the best 
means of bringing Nonconformists into union with the Church is this : first, that we 
should all seek to clear away the film of misconception and preiudice from our eyes 
and look one another fairly and kindly in the face ; next, that the National Church 
should make it plain to all that she is actuated by Christian loye, Christian for- 
bearance, and Christian zeal ; and that she should with all her energy — especially 
through her ministering representatiyes the parochial clergy, upon whom practically 
rests the burthen and heat of the day — show the world that she is working for God 
and for souls, and not for acquisition of place, or wealth, or power. 

When Nonconformists are conyinced of this, they will cease to he Nonconformists : 
for then — ^but not till then — they will recognise the Church in this land as the 
mystical body of the Lord working out His holy will ; they will learn from her 
teaching the blessedness of following the Lord Jesus Christ in a seryice which is 
perfect freedom ; and they will say— with those few exceptions that a self-willed love 
of selfish freedom from any restraint must always generate : — ** We will go with you ; 
for God is with you." 

Ml. J. K.Lanolet (of Mowbray-house, Wolyerhampton) read the following Address :— 

In considering this question, as we must do, from a Dissenter*s point of yiew, I think 
the reasons which keep men from our communion may be Massed under these two 
heads : — 1. A traditional feeling that there is more room for actual spiritual move- 
ment^ for indiyidual efiforts, among Dissenters than in the Church; that they have 
more life, for liberty, — in one word, more religion, than we have. 2. A conviction 
that OUT whole standing ground in assuming to be the National Church is radical];* 
wrong, and that dissent is a solemn duty which every Christian man owes alike to his 
countiy, his conscience, and his God. 

I believe that it is our bounden duty as Churchmen \o give a practical refutation 
of the first class of objections ; and that the second, though now put forward most 
prominently and persistently, would assume a much less formidable appearance than 
it does at present. The best argument in favour of an Established or a National 
Church is to be found in the earnest zeal and selfdenying holiness of the members of 
that Church. Is it true, then, that there is a lack of spiritual life and liberty in the 
Church of England 1 If so, let us openly and honestly avow it, and strive, in God's 
strength, to supply this lack. And let us see whether this fatal deficiency is the result 
of the Church's teaching and principles, or whether it has arisen in spite of that 
teaching. Is the fault in us, as Churchmen, or in our Church % 

One of the very first charges brought against us, and most keenly felt by many 
earnest Nonconformists as justifying separation from us, is, that the Church leaves 
no room for lay influence and activity ; that, practically, a layman's sole duty is— to 

hear, to obey, and to pay; that the parson does everything, ruUs everything, and 

it everything. Must we not plead guilty to this charge? I, for one, with shame 
admit its force and truth. Every Wesleyan chapel and school reminds me of a sad 
and painful page in our Church's history. I think all are agreed that such a schism 
as that of John Wesley's would not be allowed to take place now. And it is painful 
to think how much better and stronger the Church would have been at this day, and 
— may I not say 1— how much better the Wesleyans themselves would have been, had 
that schism never been suffered to take place. I can only thank God that the 
members of the English Church have learnt better now, and have resolved to wipe ofif 
this heavy reproach. This question of Lay Agency has a most imoortant bearing upon 
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my present subject, and it is a qaestion that is not to be solved by the united actios 
of the Charch in recognising a lay order of sub-deacons or readers, though, as a first 
step, that is of immense value, but by the individual action of each clergyman, by 
his seeking out and heartily welcoming any and every available form of lay help. 
I believe that by this means alone hundreds of earnest men and women would be 
insensibly won over to our Church, not by any proselytism, but by the stronger 
attractions of spiritual affinity, and woold become our most active and valuable 
adherents. Clergymen are too apt to wrap themselves up in a strong exclusive claas- 
spirit, which leads them to ignore as fellow-helpers all beyond their own &voured 
class, with the occasional exception of the schoolmaster and the parish clerk, and that 
by virtue of their official relation to themselves. Is this distrust of lay agency the 
result of the Church's teaching t I think not. When I remember that no Church 
recognises more fully than our own the layman's part in every act of public worship ; 
that even in the Eucharistic service she retains for the sole use of the people the very 
expressions which have been handed down from St. Cyril in the fourth century ; that 
she commits to them her highest utterances of praise in the Tersanctus and Otoria in 
Excelm; that she thus teaches most emphatically the *' priesthood of the people,** 
I cannot think that we are acting as her faithful sons in thus jealously guarding^ 
against the extension of lay agency. 

Closely akin to this is the charge brought against the monotony of our service. 
And as that service is even still rendered in some churches in one dull round, without 
regard to fast or festival, is there no truth in this charge alsol Can we wonder at 
pious men and women finding relief in listening to the extempore prayers of a 
minister, even though those prayers can but reflect the varied lights and shades of 
his own personal experience] And is not the remedy in our own hands? I firmly 
believe that a due regard to the different seasons of the Church's year would prove 
a mighty attraction to many a pious soul, and would furnish a refreshing variety, 
which can never be obtained from ministrations, however gifted and earnest, where 
the Hymn is the only possible act of united worship, and everything else is left to 
one man. I can only say that such has been my experience. I cannot, for instance^ 
wonder at Dissenters not caring to come over to our communion, when they see so 
many churches closed on Ascension-day, and the Chureh's law and order thus coldly 
set aside by her own priests. And I think it would be quite in harmony with the 
spirit of our Prayer-book, and would supply a real lack, if we had a few more special 
services, especially for thanksgivings ; and I should much like to see a special and 
a more jubilant form of prayer and praise for our great festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension, and Whitsuntide. 

The attention of the speakers on this subject has been invited by the editor of 
The OhvTckmom to a very interesting letter which appeared in the columns of that 
paper, May 16th, bearing the signature of *' A Dissbntbb aoaibst mt will." The 
writer urged the withdrawal or the modification of the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed, or its optional use, as in Uie American Episcopal Church.* The 
conclusion of this letter deserves quotation :— '* I^obody would venture to propose 
these clauses if it were now to be done for the first time ; and by the freemasonry of 
common sentiments we can tell of lips closed and Prayer-books shut when they are 
read from royal pews at Windsor, in many a cathedral stall, and still more humble 
parish churches. This point once settled, I, for one, should begin to feel that I was 
not Nonconformist, but schismatic. At present I do not. I wish I could be made to 
feel that sin for one hour ; that should suffice, for in the next I would confess and seek 
the remedy with a gladness I cannot express." Words like these from one who 
describes himself as " a Dissenter, whose forefathers resigned large livings in 1662," 
plainly show that the Church of England is regaining much of her influence. Nor 
can I refrain from saying that, as a Churchman, I heartily agree with the sentiments 
of this writer. I cannot think the faith of any human being in this cardinal doctrine 
of the Trinity is strengthened one whit by the occasional use of this Creed, and it may 
fairly be questioned if the faith of many is not shaken by the offensive manner in 
which that great doctrine is expressed. I must say that its stern notes of exclusion 
jar with a peculiar pang on my feelings on our great festival days. A writer in the 
second series of The Church and the World (p. 258) urges the modification of these 
clauses. 

Another point that deserves notice is the practice of requiring a two years' silence 

* I have to thauk the Bishop of Iowa for pointing out an error in reference to the 
American Episcopal Church. The Athanasian Creed has never appeared in the 
Liturgy of that Church since the last revision. 
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from any Konconforming miniBier before admitting him to Holy Orders. I am not 
insensible to the arguments that may be adduced in faronr of some such time of 
probation, as a test of the sincerity and purity of a man's motives, but I do think 
that the term might be shortened, and in some cases entirely dispensed with, as it 
has the appearance of branding a man with a special stigma for having been a Kon- 
conformist minister, and of holding out a very grudging and tardy absolution. 

I am not unaware of crying abuses in the Church, of lazy and absentee rectors, of 
the abominable and shameless practice of selling advowsons, and other glaring abuses 
of patronage. I am not prepared to advocate that the power of appointment and 
dismissal of a minister should be left to the congregation, but I do think that in 
certain cases the congregation should have some means of obtaining relief from the 
incompetence or negligence of the clergyman; and if we, as Churchmen, show 
ourselves in earnest in trying to get rid of these abuses, they will no longer serve as a 
justification of separation from us ; but many Dissenters will feel they can do more 
good by uniting with us to purify the Church from within, than by remaining 
separate. Nor can I think the vexed question of Church-rates can long furnish 
any just ground for separation and opposition. The leaders of opinion h:ive fully 
expressed their readiness to assent to any arrangement which may secure the rights 
of parishioners, and at the same time relieve the consciences of those who cannot pay 
these rates. 

Above all, let us show by our Intercourse with each other, that the communion of 
the Church of England is not based upon unity of opinion, but upon unity of worship. 
This, I believe, to be the crowning glory of our Church in its relation to the different 
Nonconforming bodies. In the fact of so many men of diverse and opposing sentiments 
ministering at her altars, I see — not the proof of a cowardly compromise, which could 
not have survived the first rude breath of opposition — but an honest Christian com- 
prehension, of which faith and worship are the watchword and the bond of union. 
"We need not fear the existence of conflicting opinions within the Church while she is 
so truly Catholic in her faith and worship, allowing no man and no party to exalt their 
own views into bonds of communion, and thus exhibiting a living protest against that 
idolatry of private judgment, which makes every new opinion the basis of a new sect. 
But we are often tbld we have bartered away our freedom. Hence our opponents 
are very fond of talking of the Nonconformist Churches as '* free " churches, and 
of extempore prayer as "free" prayer, and thus by insinuation contrasting our 
enslaved position. Let us remember there is a freedom which brings no blessing — 
the freedom of lawless anarchy, when ** there is no king in Israel, and every man does 
that which is right in his own eyes." A savage or a bandit might speak of his life 
as a "free*' life compai^ed with the more artificial and restrained life of civilized 
society. Surely there is a nobler and a truer freedom than that — the freedom under 
righteous law. Would that as Churchmen, even while deprived of pur Convocation 
and Synods, we could rise to the height of the freedom we possess^the freedom of a 
comprehensive worship — the freedom which recognises the common bond of fellow- 
ship — the pulsations of the common divine life, amid diversities of opinion, and 
divergences of religious sympathy — the freedom which in every utterance of our 
Common Prayer unites the living present with all the most sacred memories of the 
past, with "the glorious company of the Apostles," the "noble army of martyrs," 
which belts the earth with one band of fellow-worshippers, each in one voice, uttering 
the one Creed, and with one song of praise approaching the one altar, and comme- 
morating the one great Sacrifice. Give me this freedom, and I care for little else. 

But I have said nothing about what seems the strongest objection of all, the alleged 
sinfulness of the union between Church and State. In my intnost heart I believe that 
if the Church shows herself fully alive to her responsibilities as a National Church, 
with a zealous and extended episcopate, a truly earnest clergy, an awakened people, 
the objection to a State Church will be most effectually silenced. I believe that such 
a Church would throw a light upon the whole controversy, that men would read the 
Bible with a new interest, and would again find in it that living unity which it seems 
to have well nigh lost; they would feel that God could not be so self-contradictory as 
to make a National Church the distinctive glory of one dispensation, and, as according 
to our opponents, the distinctive shame of another ; they would soon learn to consider 
that hard division between things sacred and secular, between man's social and 
spiritual nature, as false alike to Scripture and to reason, to human nature and to 
history. 

One word more. Brought up as I was outside the pale of the Church, I humbly 
and devoutly thank God that He led me by the way that seemed to Him best, into 
her communion. I was won by the attraction of spiritual affinity, and I would to 
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God that not only for our sakes, but chiefly for their own, my Nonconforming brethren 
could be led to the same result. I do not pretend to say that I agree with eyerything, 
but I have found something better and higher than agreement. I have found a unity 
much more sacred than the bond of opinion, and in her manlier faith, her fuller 
worship, her richer life, I hope to spend my remaining dajs on earth. (Loud cheers.) 

Archdeacon Denison. — We are become, it seems, very advanced reformers upon the 
platform. But the reform is going a little too fast for me. (Laughter.) I have 
attended all the Church Congresjies since they began in this country, but I have never 
stood upon a Church Congress platform yet to hear a reform of the creeds of the 
the Church advocated (applause); and I honestly confess, for I wish to conceal 
nothing, that what I have heard to-night has filled my mind with some very sad 
and serious misgivings. (Cheers.) For my part I can agree with extremely little 
of what I have had the fortune to hear on this platform. I do not agree at all with 
my excellent friend. Lord Lyt-telton, or with the other gentlemen who have spoken. 
I will not say I disagree altogether, because that would be presumptuous ; but in the 
main I do not agree, because, as I understand the gist of their speeches, it was that the 
schism, the difference between the Church and Nonconformity, was only to be bridged 
over by the Church of England departing from her own system. My remedy for the 
matter is a wholly different one. The reason why we have Nonconformity, to a very 
great extent, is because the Church has not carried out her own system (cheers), and 
the remedy is to be found, not in departing from her system, but in going back to it. 
(Cheers.) Now, if the Congress will allow me, I should like to tell you a little story 
which shows what we might come to by departing from our own system. I had 
a very excellent friend, known by name to everybody here, Dr. Wolff, and he was 
very often with me. He used to go about in my parish and talk to people, some 
of whom were Dissenters. He came back to me one day and said, *' I have been talk- 
ing to your only dissenting farmer." I said, *' What have you got from him ]" He 
said he asked him " Why are you so hard on the Archdeacon about his doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist] You know he teaches exactly what John Wesley did." The reply 
was, " Yes ; but then John Wesley was such a Tractarian." (Great laughter.) N ow 
John Wesley, in departing from the system of the Church of England, became a 
wholly different man in 1780 from what he was in 1760, and if anybody wants proof 
of that, let him take Wesley's two hymn-books— the first published at Bristol in 
1760, and the second published in 1780, when the schism was complete, you will find 
it impossible to imagine two things more different, or a greater sinking down from 
Catholic truth than is to be found between those two books. This is just what we 
shall come to, if, for the sake of bringing Nonconformists into the Church, we depart 
from the Church system. I say " No," let us rather recall the Church system. One 
reason why the Nonconformists are so far apart from us is, that the Church and State 
together have failed to do their duty. I am not going to stand up and find fault with 
the Nonconformists for building meeting-houses and chapels to supply their own 
religious wants ; but I am not going in consequence of that to ask the Church to 
commit what I believe will be a greater sin still, and depart from her system ; and 
when I hear my friend, Lord Lyttelton, advocating something like reform in the 
Prayer-book 

Lord Lyttblton.— I want to explain once and for all, I advocated nothing but the 
one principle, that the Church in her own assemblies should have liberty to deal with 
her own formulas. 

Aeohdbaoon Dbnisow. — ^Well, I don't think the Church should have any such liberty 
in respect of the Creeds. Having some years ago set on foot a memorial signed by 
more than ten thousand of my brethren, the clergy, against any alteration whatever in 
the Prayer-book, I am not going, now I am a little older, to consent to the alteration 
of one word of it, for the sake of bringing back the Nonconformists, because I do not 
believe you will bring back one. No : you must make the Church of England more of 
a reality than she is. You must, if you want the people to join you, let them know 
what you want them to join. (Cheers.) Now, then, there are two great positions in 
which the Church of England is represented before the people of tMs country. One 
is the Church of the open Bible, the Primitive order and Apostolic succession, the 
J"*«ook of Common Prayer and administration of the sacraments, guiding and teaching^ 
an her people in the path of the Primitive and Catholic Church, and the Articles of 
Religion, protesting, on the one hand, against the corruptions and innovations of Home, 
and, on the other, against certain other things which are not specialties of Rome, bnt 
which belong at all times to all forms and periods of Christianity. On the other hand, 
we have the Church of the Reformation, and 1 have been somewhat startled to-day 
by hearing that there is a difference between Catholic and Reformed. You must 
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hold fast of the Church of England, if yon want to be respected. (Cheers.) I never 
knew that anything was gained by any species of compromise. It is a very common 
thing now-a-days in politics (cheers), but I am not at all clear that Europe has any 
S^reater respect for England because she has introduced a system of compromise into 
her politics (laughter) ; and 1 am quite sure that Christendom will not have any more 
respect for the Church of England, if she introduces compromises into her religion. 
(Cheers.) I pass by all the absurdities of the Church being a creature of the State, 
and of the State having the power to make and unmake it, and all that trash and 
nonsense which you read of in the Times (cheers and laughter) ; and I will come to 
that which is the great enormity of the present day, namely, that the Church is to 
he altered to suit the times. I suppose the next thing we shall hear of is that the 
Bible mast be altered to suit the times. (Cheers.) Indeed the proposition has already 
been made by the writers of Enaya and Meviews, and by Bishop Colenso ; and there 
are certain very excellent friends of mine who are engaged in this matter in a Com- 
mittee of Convocation — of which I have the misfortune to be a member (laughter) — 
who think that the Canons of the Church ought to be altered to suit the times ; and 
they are all rowing in the same boat with Bishop Colenso, without being aware of it. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Here, then, are two positions, and how on earth is a Non- 
conformist to know as to which you are inviting him 1 I say don't let us blame them. 
Don't let us blame the State : let us blame ourselves. (Cheers. ) I never knew any good 
come from finding fault with other people ; but I have known a good deal of good 
come out of finding fault continually with oneself. I believe, therefore, the fault here 
ifl at home ; and that we must know better than we have yet what is our own actual 
position. We must throw ourselves right back upon the position of the first century 
of Christianity, which is the true position of the Church of England and her Charter. 
When we have done that we have a title to people's respect. They will then say, 

**Now we understand ." (The time-bell here stopped the speaker, and there were 

cries of " Go on" from the audience.) 

The Prb8ide:tt. — The rules must be in all cases observed. 

Earl Nelson. — When I sent in my card just now, it was before Mr. Langley spoke ; 
and I did it because, as the question of Lay Agency had been committed to my charge 
at the York Congress, and as I thought it a very essential means of furthering the 
union with Nonconformists, I considered it necessary that such a question should not 
he lost sight of on the present occasion. But Mr. Langley has so fully spoken upon 
that particular subject, that I have no need now to say, what I had intended to say. 
The remarks he has made will, I belieye, keep the subject alive. We certainly did 
make a very great mistake, and lose a great opportunity of utilising lay agency when 
in our coldness we suffered the Wesleyans to go from the Church of England. But 
heing very earnest indeed for union with Dissenters I cannot, before I sit down, avoid 
expressing my hope that such a union may be brought about even in our own day. 
There is one thing which we all dread, and that is the increase of infidelity, the 
attacks upon the faith, and the inspiration of Holy Scripture. But there is a blessing 
attached even to that, for it tends to bring all who love the Lord Jesus together in a 
greater bond of union ; and it tends to make them think seriously of the real faith, 
and to put all smaller differences aside in defending it. And I do believe that what 
has happened during the last week is another thing which should be a call to all 
earnest Dissenters and to earnest Churchmen to look a little beyond their present posi- 
tion. We have lately had a meeting of the Bishops of the Anglican communion, and I 
helieve an immense blessing will come from it. (Cheers.) I believe, in reference to this 
very subject before us, it is a call to the Church of England to come out of her insular 
position, and do away, not with her faith, but with some of those narrowmindednesses 
that have certainly attached to her as an insular Church. (Cheers.) I believe it is a lesson 
to all that the establishment of the Church of England is not an essential part of her^ 
hut only an accident ; and it does say something to those Nonconformists who have 
gone away from her from political reasons, because it witnesses to us all that there is 
something more in the Church of England than the pure establishment, which they 
have been led to look upon her as. I think the Archdeacon has somewhat misunder- 
stood the intentions of the former speakers. (Cheers. ) I must say I cannot go alto- 
gether with him in his extreme Toryism. (Laughter and cheers.) At the same time 
there is a very great deal in what he has said. There is one thing which some people 
think, and wrongly think, will bring Dissenters to the Cbureh, but which I am sure 
will act entirely in the other way. There are some people who shrink from the 
teachings of their own Church out of a false feeling of sentiment towards Dissenters. 
Now I am certain that is not the way to win them to us. I know a case which I will 
mention to you as illustrating the point I am touching upon. It happened to myself 
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in the case of a woman whose sons in my own neighbourhood I had been doing niy 
best to prepare for confirmation. Finding, after what I had said to them when she 
was present, that she had received the Holy Communion, which she had not done for 
some time, if ever before, I asked her about it, and she said, " When I was ill a short 
time ago I was much worse in mind than in body. At that time I received the Holy 
Communion." I went to the clergyman and asked him whether he remembered the 
circumstance, and he replied, " Yes : but I make a point never to consider these cases 
as opportunities of asking questions as to the mental feelings of the person in question ; 
because I do not want to be thought to encourage confession." I think anything of 
that kind is wrong (cheers), and I think with Archdeacon Denison that the real 
acting up to the teaching of the Church of England will meet very great and essential 
wants in the minds of Nonconformists. There is not so great a difference after all 
(though I am not in favour of compulsory confession) in people wishing to have the 
assistance and advice of their ministers, and going to confess to him, and the state- 
ment of *' experiences " by the Wesleyans which we know, to be a very great-means in 
their estimation of promoting spiritual growth. (Cheers.) I will not detain the Con- 
gress any longer, because the real object with which I rose was to keep alive, if possible, 
the question of Lay Agency. (Cheers.) 

Viscount Sandon. — I have been rather astonished during the progress of this most 
interesting discussion to hear the tone which has been assumed very largely by the 
speakers on both sides, however much they may have differed in their views. They 
have talked of bringing back the Nonconformists to the Church of England, as if it 
was a simple matter for the Church of England to hold up her hand, to make some 
slight differences in her ritual, in her Creed and Prayer-book, and that then the great 
body of our Nonconforming brethren would at once flock into our churches and 
acknowledge themselves faithful members of the Church of England. I own I was 
astonished, because I think it is very important that we, in a Church Congress, as well 
as in secular meetings, should be very careful not to deceive ourselves as to the true 
state of feeling out of doors. (Cheers.) I myself am a faithful member of the Episcopal 
Church of England. I am attached to her ordinances, her churches, and her form of 
worship. But, as a Staffordshire man, I cannot forget what the coftdition of the 
Potteries and of the Black Country has been ; and, when I remember to what a 
deplorable extent these vast populations were, in jears gone by (left to themselves by 
the Church of England), and when I, at the same time, call to mind, that it is in a 
large degree to the exertions of the great Nonconforming bodies that we owe the 
existence of Christianity at all among these thickly-peopled districts (cheers), I 
cannot but feel that it is no light matter we are considering, and that we have no 
reason, as men of common sense, to expect that, altering a word here and there in our 
Prayer-book, will restore the Nonconformists to our Communion ; or, that, in response 
to a friendly word or a beckon even from a platform like this, surrounded as I know 
we are by men of the greatest intellect and devotion in the Church of England, they 
will now come back to the bosom of our Church. (Cheers.) It is no slight thing to 
ask them to dissolve all the cherished associations of years past, because we are now 
becoming earnest ourselves, and because we are becoming more alive to the import- 
ance of spiritual things. Forgive me for speaking plainly — I feel strongly on the 
subject : I know somewhat personally of the condition of the masses in the East end 
of London, — there, too, as in Staffordshire, the same story must be told of the Church 
of England respecting former years, and there too I believe the vast populations have, 
to a great extent, kept alive their Christianity owing to the exertions of our Noncon- 
forming brethren. I do say we lose nothing of influence or dignity by confessing 
these things. (Cheers.) With that view we should take Archdeacon Denison's advice, 
and set our own house in order, being well assured that when once we can show the 
spectacle within ourselves of a Church at unity with herself, and though with great 
variety in form of worship — (cheers) — at unity in the great essentials of belief— in the 
inspiration of Scripture, in attachment to the pure doctrine of the Reformation— our 
Nonconforming brethren will be more likely to come into our arms than by any 
trimming of our formularies or alterations in our mode of worship. Is it too much 
to hope that as time goes on we may both learn to acknowledge more and more the 
position of both parties "? and that, without sacrificing our convictions of the excellence 
of our own churches, we may confess that the very diversity of form and variety of 
organisation, may, after all, serve to promote more widely, in all the various classes of 
the country, our common object — the saving knowledge of Christ "? Is it too much to 
hope that our Nonconformist brethren may acknowledge in time that, for the nation 
generall-y, it is of no small importance that that great Church of England, in which 
their forefathers were deeply interested, should remain with all the power that belongs 
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to the established Church of any country as a bulwark against Romish aggression on 
the one hand, and infidelity on the other 1 Is it too much to hope that they may 
acknowledge us as their standard-bearers in the great figlit of Cliristianity, which can 
alone regenerate the vast populations of our teeming Knglamll We have much to 
concede on both sides. We have to hold out a generous hand to the Nonconformists. 
They have, without any feeling of pride, to accept the right hund of fellowship when 
it is stretched out ; and let us hope that by casting aside all these anxieties as to 
trimming, and adapting ourselves to the creeds of any party, we may quietly pursue 
our own course, in the conviction that our Established Church depends upon that kind 
of quiet progress which the Dean of Norwich recommended to us in his sermon, and 
upon the going back to the foundation of the first century recommended to us by 
Archdeacon Denison. Then we may gradually draw the wanderers into our fold of 
pure Christianity, and, casting aside all feeling of opposition to our sister reformed 
churches, may rejoice to acknowledge them as fellow- workers in the same great 
harvest-field, although perhaps not in the same garb, or worshippers in the same 
temples. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. W. R. Clark (Vicar of Taunton). — Every speaker who has preceded me 
has gone upon the supposition that the separation and disunion among professing 
Christians is a great evil ; and it must have been peculiarly gratifying to those who 
have felt how great an evil it is in towns especially, not to hear what we have so often 
heard, that these divisions in the Church of Christ are a blessing and not a curse. In 
former times we have been told these divisions were almost necessary to keep alive 
Christian life in the midst of us, that the mutual rivalries of sects were necessary in 
order that the Gospel of Christ might exist. We might accept that statement if the 
Gospel were a contrivance of human ingenuity, but not when we remember that it is a 
gift of the love of God. Many of the previous speakers have treated this subject 
theoretically. They have spoken of the adaptations that might be made in the law 
and practice in the Church of England. May I refer to one fact which came under 
my own knowledge respecting the Athanasian creed *} A most respectable Dissenter in 
the town in which I live told me once that he always went to Church on Easter 
Sunday, that he might have the privilege of joining in the Athanasian creed. I have 
often seen that most intelligent and worthy Dissenter in the church on Easter-day. 
That he holds a fair position in the town in which he lives is proved, as he was one 
of tho.«e chosen to nominate, or second the nomination of, a member of Parliament at 
the last election. I wish, however, for a moment to speak of the question in its 
practical view, and from nearly ten year's experience in a large town-parish. I will 
state what I believe to be the wrong and right ways of effecting the object we are 
discussing. I don't think the establishmentarian way will answer, I mean the way those 
who say to Dissenters, "Our doctrines are quite the samQ, discipline is a matter of 
no importance, and an Established Church is a very desirable thing." This kind of 
argument will have no weight with any Dissenters, except perhaps Wesleyans. The 
Independents and Baptists know our doctrines are not the same, and there is no use 
in disguising the fact. They will say, " If our doctrines are the same, your clergymen 
read formularies which we cannot honestly read," and with regard to discipline, what 
do we mean by saying that it is of no importance 1 Is it a matter of no importance 
whether we have a ministry appointed by Almighty God to continue until he shall come 
again — is this a matter of importance or not 1 With regard to this matter of discipline, 
even a Wesleyan will not much admire it, inasmuch as I have never heard any Church- 
man admire it very warmly (laughter) — I say, even a Wesleyan, who has a very perfect 
and strict discipline of its kind, is not likely to be drawn to a church which boasts 
that discipline is a matter of no consequence, and is unable to expel heretical pastors 
from its own fold (cheers). The Wesleyan will not be likely, either, to see the 
desirableness of a discipline which would have crushed John Wesley, and put an 
end to his work (cheers). There is another thing which has been spoken of, namely, 
compromise. I do not think a compromise of truth is either lawful or expedient; 
and I do not agree with those who would merge all the differences between the 
formularies of the Church of England and the floating sentiments of Dissenters in their 
own neighbourhood. For one man who has been made a Churchman by that kind of 
treatment, there have been ten Churchmen made Dissenters. (Cheers.) I am speaking 
practically of things I have seen, and know to be true, and I venture to say that any 
one who has had a large experience in a country-town will affirm that, if there has 
been a course of teaching where the doctrines of the Church have been habitually 
ignored, there you will find that Churchmen year after year have become Dissenters ; and, 
on the other hand, wherever the doctrines of the Church have been plainly, and boldly, 
and fearlessly, and kindly, and liberally taught, there you will find Dissenter after 
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Dissenter brought back to the Church of England. (Cheers.) I know perfectly well 
these things may not sound theoretically true. It is a most delightful thing in 
theory to make a beautiful undoctrinal Church, where nobody shall have any opinion 
which shall be contrary to that of anybody else. But practically it will not answer. 
I do not hesitate to say that the methods I have been enumerating are all false. 
But there are some true methods which might be adopted with success. In the 
first place, there ought to be sympathy shown with Dissenters. For one who is a 
Dissenter from fault, there are ten who are Dissenters from misfortune. For one who 
is a Dissenter from self-will, arrogance, and vanity, there are ten who are so from 
the force of circumstances, and from misunderstanding the doctrines of the Church. 
(Cheers.) Our first attitude then should be one of sympathy. And I think there is 
another thing which might be afitbrded without the slightest flinching from what we 
believe to be true, namely, the concession to Dissenters of the right of private 
judgment. I do not mean to say that all these matters upon which we differ are to 
be made non-essential ; but if I as an individual deal with my Dissenting brother as a 
fellow-Christian, I must concede to him the most perfect right of judging for himself, 
and that will so far conciliate him, that he will feel that you are descending to his 
own platform and are willing to argue the matter out with him upon fair terms. And 
there is another thing which is quite as necessary as these two points, and that is that 
we shall to the best of our ability and power acquaint ourselves with their opinions as 
well as have a firm grasp of our own faith. And here we all of us labour under the 
misfortune of having a most defective theological education. (Cheers.) We ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the theology of the Early Church ; we ought to know ' 
the theology of the Reformation, and of our great Anglican divines ; we should not be | 
ignorant of the writings of the Puritan divines, or of the works of modern Dissenters, j 
It is almost imperative that those who live in towns should have this knowledge. ; 
Who is sufficient for all the duties of his position, if he is sent unprepared to do 
battle, and is unable to carry on the war with those who are fortified at least with 
arguments oftentimes of a very plausible kind against our own system and forms of 
doctrine ? (Cheers.) I believe that the honest carrying out of the Church of England 
system as it is, will be better than any talk of altering her services or re-adjusting 
her doctrines. Some people have said, " If you will provide quiet services, and have 
no innovations, Nonconformists will be drawn to the Church." Why, we all know that 
the services were quiet enough in those periods in which Nonconformists were lost to 
the Church of England. (Cheers.) It was just in that dull, dreary period of our 
Church's history that all those hearts were lost to us, which are so difficult to recover 
and so easy to lose. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Charles Lonqubt Higgiks (of Turvey Abbey, Bedford). — I ask permission of 
this great Congress to make an inquiry which perhaps, considering that the question 
is the best means of gathering in Nonconformists to the Church, may be regarded as a 
somewhat singular one. Are you quite sure that if with a magician's wand you could 
bring about a reconciliation in a moment with Dissenters, the Church would be any 
great gainer thereby ] I am not at all sure of it. I think we may, perchance, find our- 
selves in the position of Pharaoh's fat kine who swallowed up the lean kine, and were 
none the better tor it. (Laughter.) It is of course not to be denied that if we could get 
these good men — ^and many of them are good men, — to accept verily and faithfully the 
principles of the Church of England, we might, and ought to, bid them God speed, and 
dutifully and thankfully accept them into our communion. But I do not myself believe 
that in the present situation of things we shall do anything of that sort. There are 
very many reasons amongst ourselves why w.e shall not. There are a very great many 
reasons on our side why it would be very difficult to bring about any such result. I 
leave on this occasion quite out of the question all the difficulties on the part of the 
Dissenters themselves. I live myself amongst them, and have done so all my life, in 
perhaps the centre of the most dissentiDg part of England. It is close' to where John 
Bunyan lived, and nearly half of the people are Dissenters. I know their feelings 
well ; and, depend upon it, it is not an easy thing we are proposing to do from the 
difficulties on their side. But, as I said, there are difficulties also amongst ourselves. 
If we are to do anything of the sort proposed, and educate the Dissenter in Church 
principles, the thing must come mainly from ourselves. I should very much like us 
to ask ourselves whether the better way would not be to begin at the beginning 1 We 
may not be able to bring home Dissenters who have been bom and bred so, and have 
lived Dissenters for forty or fifty years ; but why not begin with the children in our own 
parishes 1 I should like to ask my reverend brethren what becomes of the children when 
they leave our Sunday-Schools ] What becomes of the large number of young mem- 
bers of the Church who are confirmed ? Do they become members of the Church in 
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realHy ^ Is it really the experience of the greater portion of the Church clergy in 
agricultural parishes scattered about the hills and valleys of this country, that any fair 
proportion of these young persons who are brought to the sacred, holy, blessed rite of 
confirmation, really become attached members of the Church of England] Is. it not 
rather the fact that with great grief, sorrow, and pain of heart we are obliged to confess 
that almost as soon as they begin to have any earnest feeling at all they are caught 
hold of by the Dissenters, and go and join their communities? (No, no, and cheers.) 
There are some things we might do very rightly and properly to prevent this. We do 
not give our Church-people enough to do. In this respect we may take a good lesson 
from the Romanists : they multiply all kinds of offices in order to give the people 
something to do. If it is only to be a candle-snuifer in the Church, it is something, 
and you win people to you. (Laughter.) I go myself most thoroughly and heartily 
with that most excellent and useful movement in this country — the Church choral 
movement I think it is a most admirable and valuable thing, because it enlists great 
numbers, especially of our young people in the interests of Church music. (Cheers.) I 
greatly question myself whether we have not done some harm in getting rid of all the 
fifers and fiddlers in our galleries. (Loud laughter.) I am afraid we have lost them, 
and I think where we have an organ we should get these fiddlers and fifers to 
practise with it. (Renewed laughter.) Nothing, too, has been said this evening upon 
the influence of the Lord's own ordinance of preaching. I do esteem that a most 
important element in this question. You may depend upon it that, at all events in the 
rural districts of England, the congregations will not be kept together unless there is 
earnest, faithful, afiTectionate preaching. (Cheers. ) Ministrations of a very valuable 
and blessed kind of course there are ; but you will not get hold of the people except by 
faithful preaching. A large number of our churclies possess men admirably qualified 
to teach or preach ; but I shall not be suspected of saying anything unkind or angry, 
if I say there is about the country a great want of that kind of preaching that 
will ever keep together a congregation, namely, the faithful, simple, plain setting 
forth of Jesus Christ (Cheers.) God forbid I should say that blessed and holy Name 
is not preached : my conscience would accuse me if I said anything of the sort. It is 
preached ; but, I am sure, often in such a way as poor, illiterate, humble men, women, 
and children, cannot understand. I am inclined to think there is a great deal of very 
valuable faithful preaching that shoots over the head of the common people. My hair 
positively stood on end (laughter) when I heard some of the remarks which fell from 
those most excellent men who read the first two papers. Don't let us, whatever we 
do, alter our Prayer-book ; let us keep that intact. Depend upon it there is not a 
Dissenter in the country whom you would gain by any such measure as that. Take 
hold rather of your Prayer-book, and teach Dissenters what the real meaning of it is. 
I had sent to me during last week, by some kind unknown friend somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, a large pamphlet of supposed alterations which it was 
thought the Prayer-book required. I looked them over, and all I can say is, it appears 
to me that if a tithe of those alterations were made we should give up everything like 
real downright Scriptural truth which the Prayer-book contains. Don't let us be 
afraid of dogmatic teaching, because all real, true. Scripture faith, must be dogmatic. 
Let then the clergy stand up in their various pulpits, and teach what the real Chris- 
tian faith is, and that their Prayer-book is in unison with the Bible. Then you will 
not want any of these schemes for altering this, that, or the other, and you will use 
the best means to bring the Dissenters over to you, and make them real, faithful, 
Bible-loving Churchmen. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Garrett (Manchester). —After spending a life of twenty years as a 
practical clergyman, I desire to use this opportunity in endeavouring to impress upon 
the mind of this great assembly a few practical thoughts. It appears to me that all of 
hb who are engaged in the daily work of ministering amongst the masses of the people 
know very well that, practically, they have but little concern with the controversies as 
to whether the Prayer-book be right or not. I believe the great public mind, espe- 
cially of the Nonconformists of the present day, is looking anxiously upon the practical 
work which the clergy of the Church are doing in their various parishes. They find, 
for instance, one great hindrance, not only to the work of the Church, but also to their 
own work ; they find that at this moment, in this kingdom, there are 120,000 houses 
open for eight hours on every Sabbath day for the sale amongst the people in whose 
homes they are endeavouring to spread some Christian truths — they find 140,000 
houses opened for the licensed sale of intoxicating articles amongst the poor people. 
We are asked where our Sunday School children are] In Manchester there are 20,0C0 
children every Lord's day who pay visits to these public licensed places for the 
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demoralization of themselves in soul and body. We are asked where our candidates 
for confirmation go, and we find them in those places, engaged in those various scenes 
of demoralization and dreadful vice. (Question.) If we would desire to bring round 
arnon* our Nonconforming brethren a triie respect for the National Church, we must 
go down to the lower stratum of the people and take them by the hand, and show 
them how to live. At this moment I have the power of mentioning to this great 
assembly one of the practical means by which the Church in this country can show 
her real zeal for these poor people. I hold in my hand a letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in which he expresses, as the head of the Church in this country, great 
sympathy in a wonderful movement which is now, I thank God, taking place amongst 
ns for the closing of those public houses at least during a portion of the Lord's day. 
(Question, question. ) It may appear to be unseemly in this great assembly to quote 
the opinion of the Archbishop of Canterbury upon this great practical work, but it is 
of great importance that his opinion should be known. (Question, question.) I beg 
your pardon if I have been beside the question, but I only wished to advise those com- 
posing this Congress to use their best efforts to promote the success of this movement. 
The Right Hon, Sir Jose|»h Napier.— I rise, not for the purpose of continuing this 
discussion, which has been most interesting and instructive, but because I think this is 
one of the subjects which falls within the scope of the resolution that provides that 
certain subjects are more adapted to be referred to a committee of persons to consider and 
report upon afterwards. That is the course pursued both by the British Associationy 
and by the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science ; and — I speak 
with deference in the presence of my right reverend friend the Bishop of Ely, who will 
correct me if I am wrong — the same thing occurred at the first Congress held at 
Cambridge. There was one subject of this character which was there referred to a 
committee, was afterwards considered by them, and they gave some valuable practical 
advice upon it. Indeed, it has been sometimes objected that all our discussions 
end in vapour, and that nothing afterwards is done. There are certain considera- 
tions conuected with this question, respecting which we ought to ascertain the 
minds of Nonconformists themselves. We should endeavour to ascertain from the 
most large-hearted and enlightened members of the Nonconformist body what are 
the real hindrances that embarrass them in ooming back to the communion of the 
National Church. This, of course, involves very delicate inquiry, and jt appears to 
me, from the very nature of the subject, that it would be a wise course if now, after 
the discussion that has taken place, and the proposals that have been suggested, all 
of which deserve a very calm and serious consideration, we referred the whole subject 
to a committee, to report upon it at some future period. I have in the course of my 
life known many eminent Nonconformists, and have found diflBculties existing, not 
so much in doctrine as in points connected with discipline and matters of that descrip- 
tion. I do believe that there is a large body of Nonconformists who would have no 
hesitation in accepting our Articles. I do not mean that they would follow them in 
all their particular and scholastic details, but in their substance and their general 
principles. I now beg leave to move that the further consideration of this subject be 
referred to a committee, to be appointed by the Central Executive Committee, to be 
reported upon at some subsequent period. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop op Ely. — 1 merely rise, in a very few words, to second the proposal 
which has been made. I have listened with great interests to the speeches which 
have been made this evening, and it may seem somewhat paradoxical if I say I have 
had wonderful agreement with almost everybody who has spoken. I do not mean to 
say that I agree with everything that everyone has said, but I do think that almost 
every speaker has been aiming at something extremely desirable. I quite sympathise 
with the noble lord who spoke first, as to the right of the Church to have freedom to 
act in a matter which po deeply concerns herself and the country at large ; and yet 
I agree with my venerable friend the Archdeacon, who was so strongly against alter- 
ing the Creeds, against any organic changes in the Prayer-book, and was for going 
back to the Primitive Church, There has been, however, a certain diversity of 
opinion amongst' the speakers, and I do not think we can settle that this evening. 
Therefore, I should heartily concur in the resolution, proposed by my right hon. Mend, 
to have a committee to consider the whole matter somewhat more carefully and at 
greater length, I hardly think a more important subject could be brought before us. 
We are all of us yearning for unity at home and abroad, and certainly, if we are to 
have unity abroad, we cannot do better than begin with unity at home. I do not 
think there is a call upon us in any way to depart from the great principles upon 
which the Church Catholic has always acted, and upon which the Reformed 
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Church of England acts and believes still. I hope and trast, if there are any 
Dissenters present, they will not suppose that in any resolution of this Congress 
we want to cattfh them, and bring them by any kind of force or stratagem 
into the Church. There is no use in trying to do that. If there are any Non- 
conformists here, I would ask them to think that we Churchmen believe them to be 
Christians like ourselves; we do not perhaps always think them quite as sound in 
some points, but we do not wish for a moment to deny that they are fellow-Christians, 
and I trust they do not wish to deny that we are. (Cheers.) If we are fellow- 
Christians, it is quite certain there is a great call upon us all from our own common 
Master and Lord to strive to become one in His Church, even as He is One with His 
[Father in heaven. There must, then, be a great call for this union of Dissenters with 
ourselves, and surely we ought to try by every honest and practical means to respond 
to it. There is another thing. We heard in that very admirable sermon this 
morning, that the Church was comprehensive, and I pray God it always may be so ; 
and we heard, too, that the preacher was deprecating the loss of some learned and 
pious members of our own Church, who are at the present moment taking what may 
be an extreme line in one particular direction. He said we should be weakened by 
losing them, and should be thrown back into a narrowness in an opposite direction. 
I think we might apply that to the question as between Churchmen and Didsenters. 
By losing a body of men who have some sympathies with us, who hold a common 
Christianity with us, but whose opinions are exactly in the opposite direction 
to those whose departure the preacher this morning deprecated, are we not sufferiug 
what is in like matiner to be deprecated ? Is it not the case that their secession from 
U8^ and holding aloof from us, is lessening that side of the balance which they 
would wish to weigh down 3 And they themselves might reflect that we should be 
stronger, and they would be stronger, and the truth would be stronger, and we should 
be able to march with a broader and more solid front against the common enemy 
of IIS all, if we were united, and if the balance of the faith were better preserved by 
having the Catholic element, and the Protestant element, or whatever you may agrcQ 
to call it, united. A great deal has been said about Establishment to-night. I don't 
like the word Establishment at all, and I never use it. The Church of Christ is one, 
and it is only because we have become disunited, that the monstrous proposition 
is put forth that the State oqght to take out the most respectable form of worship 
and then establish it. I deny that is the true principle. The true principle is that 
Christianity comes to a nation, possesses it, and brings it into the Church, and them 
the 3tate supports, and honours, and maintains and advances the Church because it has 
become itself. By bringing Dissenters to look upon matters in this way, without any 
unfair attempts to proselytise or to influence their opinions, we might come mor6 
and more, by intercouwe first of all amongst ourselves, and afterwards with them, to 
a far happier spirit than we have yet had, and in the end may be united with them> 
and find we are one Church and one faith, looking forward to the coming of thQ 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. M. W. Matow. — I should like to call your lordship's attention to on6 
of the rules that regulate all our Congresses. It is, ** No question arising out of any- 
paper, or subject treated at any meeting is to be put to the vote," If we carry thig 
resolution, we shall be, I fear, introducing a bad precedent. (Cheers.) 

The Right Rev. President.— I must say it appears to me contrary to rule. 

Mr. Bbbbsford Hopb, M»P. — At the very first Congress held at Cambridge, one 
member moved a resolution, and a discussion following, it was then and there settled, 
that no resolutions were then, or at any future Congress, to be put to the vote. That 
resolution has been confirmed ever since. It is very certain that this question as to 
resolutions is worthy of our attentive consideration, and, if it should be adopted ia 
the afiSrmative^ the question as to the alteration of our constitution should be debated 
at the closing meeting of the conference. And there will be no subject better worth 
trying the new constitution upon, than that which has occupied our attention this 
evening. 

A conversation then took place amongst several gentlemen on the platform, 
including the Earl of Harrowby, the Rev. S. H. IleSj and Archdeacon Denison. 
Ultimately, 

The Peesident said — It is plain there is a difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the rule upon this point, but one thing is certain that, if I should determine to 
put this question, there would be a considerable debate upon it, and it is quite im- 
possible that that can be at this late hour. A postponement would interfere with 
the proposed discussions of every other day. On these grounds I hope Sir Joseph 
Napier will be induced to withdraw his motion, (Cheers.) 
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Sir J. Napibk. — Rather than provoke any difference of opinion or debate, I at 
once, of course, withdraw my motion. (Cheers.) 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The Prbsidbkt.— I must still express my great regret that this matter cannot be 
entertained, because 1 think good may come from it. 

The proceedings then terminated with the Benediction from the Right Rev. 
President. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCT, 2. 

THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 10 A.M. 

CHURCH PATEONAGK 

The Rev. J. F. Mackarness (Rector of Honiton) read the fol- 
lowing Paper : — 

A Congress assembled for the discussion of matters affecting the 
practical welfare of the Church is no place for inquiry into the his- 
tory or the theory of Church patronage, however interesting that 
inquiry might be. Our purpose is to discover remedies for proved 
defects in our system ; and we shall be better occupied in prose- 
cuting that discovery than in hunting up apologies for their exist- 
ence out of the history of the past. 1 may add, perhaps, that in the 
avowal of this purpose we stand alone. The Church of England is 
the only religious body, as far as I know, which has the boldness 
openly to proclaim its own shortcomings in the honest desire to 
find a cure. Let us assume, then, that Church patronage is in 
theory a trust — created for the purpose of appointing fit persons to 
serve God in holy offices, according to the laws of His Cfhurch. I 
think I am not going too far when I say that the practice has long 
ceased to agree with the theory, and that the customary exercise 
of Church patronage is in truth a breach of trust. The mischief 
resulting from this breach is twofold: on the one hand to the 
fiocks who fail to receive the ministrations of the most suitable 
pastors ; on the other, to the whole order of clergy, who lose the 
benefits which accrue to every profession from a fair distribution of 
its honours and rewards. A yet more serious evil there is, when 
unworthy persons are encouraged to become candidates for Holy 
Orders by the prospect of obtaining preferments which, under a 
healthier system, would never fall to their lot. 

On this last point, serious as it is, I do not now propose to dwell. 
That evil is to be remedied, not so much by a change in the admi- 
nistration of Church patronage, as by an improved tone of feeling 
among Churchmen at large. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
there has been a great improvement already. The keen sportsman, 
the habitual idler, the mere lover of society and pleasure, though 
they are still unfortunately to be met with, do not find themselves 
so much at home as they did in clerical life. This is one main 
reason why the number of those who adopt it has somewhat 
diminished. I am persuaded that many of the recusants, whose 
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refusal Is attributed either to theological doubts, or to dissatisfaction 
with the administration of patronage, if they were asked why they 
gave up their intention to take Orders, would confess that a dislike 
of the comparative strictness of a clergyman's life was the principal, 
if not in all cases the only, cause. A growing feeling of this kind, 
it may be hoped, will more and more deter the careless and ungodly 
from seeking to be ordained. It will do the work which, if Baxter 
is to be believed, was done by the " Assembly of Triers " in the 
Commonwealth days. '* They saved,'* he says, "many a congre- 
gation from ignorant, ungodly, drunken teachers : that sort of men 
that intended no more in the ministry than to say a sermon, as 
readers say their common prayers, and so patch up a few ffood 
words together to talk the people asleep witn on Sunday, and all 
the rest of the week go with them to the alehouse, and harden 
them in their sin : and that sort of ministers that either preached 
against a holy life, or preached as men that never were acquainted 
with it : and those that used the ministry but as a trade to live by, 
and were never likely to convert a soul : all these they usually 
rejected." It were well if some strong power could be found to 
reject all such men now. 

Suppose the Church purged entirely — as she has to a great extent 
been purged during our generation — of such ministers. There 
remains the question, whether a more fit disposal of preferments, 
even among qualified persons, could not be, and ought not to be, 
obtained. Let me disclaim any agreement with the exaggerated 
representations of the present state of things which have lately 
been put forth. I do not believe, as some recent pamphleteers and 
story-tellers would have us believe, that all beneficed clergymen 
are worldly and idle, all the unbeneficed full of saintliness and 
zeal. I will even assert — under correction if I am wrong — that the 
great majority of clergymen who desire preferment, and are fit for 
it, do sooner or later — though often far too late — obtain it. And I 
will remind you that no system, however excellent, can avert cUl 
miscarriages of justice ; no profession can hope always to see its 
best men in highest place. Nor, again, is it wise to expect too 
much from the mere reform of systems or statutes :— 

Quid leges, sine moribns 
Vanse, proficiunt. 

Of what avail to deal with the law of patronage, while society 
upholds and approves the sale of advowsons in open market as the 
patron's undoubted right? Any material interference with the 
rights of private patrons, however theoretically desirable, is, I am 
persuaded, in the present state of opinion, entirely Utopian. And 
we are not in Utopia, but in Wolverhampton, which is a place 
altogether of another kind. 

Nevertheless, when all extravagances have been repudiated, and 
all unreasonable hopes dismissed, it must be allowed even in this 
matter-of-fact atmosphere, that some things might be mended in the 
distribution of Church patronage amongst us. There ought to be 
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one class of patronage at least, of which it could be truly said that 
it was administered with no private respects. If it be urged, as it 
sometimes is, that the present system on the whole works well, I 
reply that it cannot be said to work well so long as it fails to give 
fair prospect of a settled maintenance to that large body of its 
ministers who have neither wealth nor interest to rely on. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that the absence of this prospect does discourage 
young men of prudent — I do not mean mercenary — temperament 
from taking Orders : and that, in the case of those who have been 
ordained without private means, it does take away that elasticity 
and cheerfulness in work which are hardly consistent with the 
prospect of a hundred a year for the next twenty years, and after 
that, very possibly— nothing at all. It is idle to argue as if our 
clergy had taken the vow of poverty: it is worse than idle to 
pretend that Holy Scripture, or the law of the Church, requires 
them to take it. The labourer is worthy of his hire : and the 
assistant-curate who is willing to labour faithfully eight or ten 
years with an inadequate stipend ought to have a reasonable 
prospect of sufficient maintenance during the remainder of his life's 
work. Turn, then, to the administration of public patronage ; for 
it is there, if anywhere, that some practical suggestions may hope- 
fully be made. If recently-published statistics are trustworthy, 
the livings in public patronage amount to half, or slightly more 
than half, the entire number of benefices in the Church of England. 
Dividing these again, we find nearly half, that is, about 3,000, in 
Episcopal or Capitular hands. As the right of presenting to these 
benefices has not been purchased, and cannot be sold, we are quit 
of that troublesome element in the question : the conditions of the 
trust are, in this case, beyond dispute. It is true, indeed, of all 
patrons, private and public alike, that they ought (as has been said) 
*'by their names to be paironi^ not ;prmd(mesy of their churches:" 
but it is difficult to bring the obligation home to the man who may 
say of his nght of patronage, " With a gi-eat sum obtained I this." 
Official persons, especially persons in ecclesiastical office, must 
admit that the right of patronage is, and can be — in their case at 
least — nothing else but a solemn trust. It has been otherwise 
regarded in practice, we all know, — not only by the world, but by 
many who have been highly and deservedly esteemed in the 
Church. Their practice, however, has not ventured to call theory 
to its aid : nepotism may find abundant excuse : I do not know that 
it has ever attempted a defence. It may be assumed, perhaps, that 
no rights of property would now be set up to bar the enactment of 
any really good scheme for the employment of public ecclesiastical 
patronage in the general interest of the Church. 

Such a policy, indeed, as far as regards Capitular patronise, 
has actually been initiated. The enactment of the 44th clause of 
the 3d and 4th Victoria, cap. 113, is, as far as I know, the only 
good turn Parliament has done to tlie Chapters, — always excepting 
its numerous and wholesome provisions for reducing their estates. 
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Even this one good turn, this one miserable instalment of salutary 
reform, has been greatly marred by the blunders of its phraseology, 
and by the long postponement of its operation. Passed more than 
twenty-seven years ago, it is only within the last two years begin- 
ning to take effect by the decease of the dignitariel^lvhose interests 
— most unreasonably in the particular case — it saved. It was just, 
no doubt, to save their personal emoluments and their lawful 
privileges : but the power to dispose unconditionally of Capitular 
benefices to kinsmen was no lawful right, and ought not to have 
been preserved for a single day. The clause, however, is coming 
into operation at last : it provides that every benefice in Capitular 
patronage must be given either to one of the cathedral clergy or to 
an incumbent or curate of five years' standing in the diocese. This 
is excellent, as far as it goes ; that is, if no astute chapter-clerk 
finds a way to drive a coach-and-six through it. But it does not 
touch one of the most serious evils in the case — I mean the devo- 
lution of corporate responsibilities into private hands. Capitular 
patronage has been practically administered, not by the Chapters, 
but by individual membws of them. And here I must take leave 
to differ, though in many points I agree with him, from a respected 
writer on this subject m my own diocese. Mr. Bartholomew, in 
his vigorous addresses on Church patronage to the Ruridecanal 
Chapter over which he presides, recommends the absolute transfer- 
ence of all Capitular patronage to the Bishops, mainly on the 
ground that patronage can never be safely entrusted to bodies of 
men. I maintain, on the contrary, that the evil has arisen chiefly 
from the very fact that the bodies have abdicated their function, 
and resigned it into private hands. For my own part, I should 
very much regret the abolition of Capitular patronage, as, indeed, I 
should regret anything which lessened the usefulness and dignity 
of the Chapters of our cathedrals. Is not the problem rather how 
to make them more useful, more influential, more conformable to 
the purposes for which they were founded ? So I at least have 
thought ever since I read a letter on the subject addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone, nearly thirty years ago, bearing the name — since 
honoured in two hemispheres — of George Augustus Selwyn. In 
respect to their patronage, this might easily be done. Their true 
ecclesiastical position is that of advisers and assessors to the Bishop. 
That position, in respect to patronage, might be so defined as to 
preserve their independence, and yet to shut the door against pro- 
bable abuse. I will venture to suggest the means. 

Taking the 44th clause of the 3d and 4th Victoria, cap. 113, to 
which I have referred as a starting-point, we might have it enacted 
that at some fixed time in every year, the Chapter, including all its 
non-residentiary members, should meet in the Chapter-house, and 
there agree on a list of clergymen, qualified as mentioned in the 
aforesaid clause, not fewer (say) than twenty in number^ to be 
recommended to the Bishop as fit to be preferred. Then, upon the 
vacancy of any benefice in the patronage of the Chapter, the Bishop 
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should appoint out of that list the clergyman best fitted in his judg-» 
ment for the particular case. The list should at once be made 
public, and it should be an unalterable condition of election, that 
every name placed upon it should have a clear majority of the votes 
of- the electors fl-esent, such m^ority being not less than one-third 
of the whole Capitular body. The advantages of such a scheme are 
obvious. In the first place it would render a corrupt or interested 
appointment impracticable, otherwise than by collusion between the 
Bishop and the whole body of residentiary and non-residentiary 
members of the Chapter. In the next place it would collect the 
testimony of the principal clergy of a diocese — for these are com- 
monly to be found among non-residentiaries of the cathedral — ^to the 
work and deserts of their younger brethren in the ministry. Thirdly, 
it would facilitate the selection of the right man for the particular 
post, leaving that selection within certain limits to the person 
especially bound to look to it — the Bishop of the diocese. Lastly — 
and this is not the least important point ; it would furnish a list of 
eligible presentees to other patrons desirous of doing their duty to 
the Church in the administration of their trust. I have known 
more than one instance of unfortunate appointments, made in good 
faith -by their patrons who had no means of acquainting themselves 
with the qualifications of their presentees. In this way, Chapter 
patronage, which has been of all classes of patronage the least acces- 
sible to the friendless, though deserving, clergyman, might become 
his best hope. It might indirectly influence the whole system of 
appointment to the benefices in the Church. 

Nor can it be alleged that the principle of the scheme is new. Of 
late years we have made a great change in the mode of our public 
secular appointments, because we found the plan of private, irrespon- 
sible nommation liable to abuse. If we look to ecclesiastical prece- 
dents, there is a long chapter of the Tridentine Decrees on Eeforma- 
tion, providing a Board of Examiners, to be approved by the 
Diocesan Synod, who shall make a report of the clerics whom they 
shall judge *' fit by age, morals, learning, prudence, and other suit- 
able qualifications, to govern a vacant church : and out of these the 
Bishop shall select whom he shall judge most fit of all."^ At home 
we have analogous precedents of another kind. William III., no 
undue favourer of ecclesiastical authority, issued a commission, as 
is well known, to the Archbishop of Canterbury and four other 
Bishops, to recommend to him fit persons for all vacant Crown 
livings, and even for the higher dignities of the Church, binding 
himself to receive no nomination to benefices which had not been 
previously submitted to them.^ Is is too much to hope that the 
sense of duty and responsibility which dictated the issue of that 
Royal Commission may one day influence again the distribution of 
Church patronage vested even in political hands? 

It is proper to add, as an authority for the proposal to give 

^ Cone. Trid.y sess. xxiv. cap. xviii. 

* Cwdwell's Documentary ArmalSy vol. ii, p. 403. 
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tion-resid^tiary members of Chapters a voice in the presentation to 
benefices, that this suggestion occurs among the recommendations 
of the Cathedral Commissioners in their admirable report^ Nor 
should I be unwilling — though I have ventured to suggest an im- 
portant variation from it — to accept the proposal in the report as it 
stands. The difficulty is, either way, to draw up such regulations 
Jbr the election to vacant benefices as would effectually counteract 
the tendency of corporations to merge their common responsibilities 
in a succession of private transactions, sometimes designated by a 
shorter and coarser word. The plan of leaving the final selection 
to the Bishop appeared to furnish the best promise of a salutary 
check, while it would not abolish the Capitular right of patronage 
itself. Few, I trust, will be offended at the suggestion that some 
check is required. Conscientious men always rejoice at restraints 
that come in aid of their own infirm resolves to do right. We can 
all understand the reasons which may make it very difficult, as 
things are, for a Canon to refuse a living in his gift to an unworthy 
kinsman: the very refusal may be interpreted as a stigma of 
unworthiness. What a relief it might be to him to be obliged 
to join in bestowing it on a worthier clerk. My position how- 
ever, is, that he has no livings of right in his private gift, 
modern practice notwithstanding. That position is borne out — to 
quote but one authority — ^by the Visitation Articles, of ^cbbishop 
Laud to the Chapter of Sarum, His inquiry runs — " Whether the 
advowsons of benefices in the gift of your church be not passed by 
balls or sortitions to private residentiaries,. aud whether this be 
agreeable to the statutes of our church ? Item, whether this course 
take not away hope of preferment from thenx that take pains in 
preaching in or near about yoiir cathedral church?" I should 
answer the latter question, now in the affirmative ; but I should 
judge that many more painstaking preachers than the Archbishop 
dreamed of are now-^-days disappointed, and that there are more 
homes in our time sadden^ed by the sickness of heart which comes 
firom that hope deferred. 

I disclaimed at the outset all expectation of seeing the sjstem of 
private patronage at present materially changed. One limitation of 
it, however^ there is,, which I may perhaps be allowed to suggest ; 
and I offer it with the greater confidence, because there is hardly a 
letter, article, or pamphlet on the subject, in which it has not been 
approved. I would propose that the requirement of fi,ve years' pre- 
vious service in the ministry, imposed hereafter by statute on the 
candidates for Capitular preferment, be made a con,dition of all pre- 
ferment. Kemember that the discretion of private patrons is already 
restrained in som^ particulars. It is no, longer possible, as of old, 

* The recommendation of the Commissioners is, " tha:t in any case where a benefice 
in the patronage of a Chapter is not conferred upon a member of the Cathedral body, 
the right of presentation (saving existing rights; be vested in the Greater Chapter." 
How greatly the Church would gain in this, and many other respects, if that report 
were acted upon, Churchmen do not need to be told. 
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to confer benefices on children (for instance) or aliens. A presentee 
must be by law in Priest's Orders, — of a certain age, — able to pass 
a certain examination. Would it be much to add that he must have 
been five years in Holy Orders, and for one at least of those years 
have been serving some cure with the Bishop's licence ? If it be 
said that it is hard for the younger son, who has looked to the family 
living as his patrimony, to wait for it four years, I might answer 
that it is much harder for the great body of curates to wait ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years ; but T would rather reply that it is for the 
real benefit of the young man himself, to have had some experience 
of parochial work before he undertakes the sole responsibility of it, 
and that he will be a happier man all his life if he has learned to obey- 
before he begins to command. There are cases, too, in which it is 
good for a man to have a few years' absence from the scenes and 
companions of his youthful sports, before he appears among them 
again as a pastor of souls. In almost every case it is probable that 
the Church will be better served, if her ministers have gone through 
some apprenticeship in their difficult work. If this discussion should 
lead us to a serious inquiry into the value of the proviso I have now 
suggested, it will not have been held in vain. 

I feel that I ought to apologise to the CoDgress for passing over 
many of the principal topics belonging to the inquiry which has been 
assigned to me. The law of Simony, for instance, might have had 
a paper to itself I might have spoken of patronage by trustees — 
by ratepayers— by lay corporations. I might have discussed the 
schemes of Church patronage adopted in some of our colonial 
dioceses under the authority of their respective Synods. With still 
greater ease I might have declaimed on the iniquities of patrons, 
and have drawn the portrait of an ideal Church. I have done what 
seemed more useful. I have simply wished to stand on the van- 
tage-ground of a modem statute, and to suggest the way forward to 
Sractical improvement in the direction in which that statute points, 
liere are those present who might support such improvements in the 
Upper House of Parliament ; one especially, to whom a,ll Church- 
men are deeply indebted for his recent endeavours to satisfy the 
Church's needs-endeavours thwarted indeed for the present, but 
surely not to be thwarted for ever. What I have suggested would 
be no great progress perhaps ; but it would be real progress, I venture 
to think, which public opinion in the Church is, already prepared to 
approve. It is the province of such a meeting as this to give 
expression to that opinion, when it has been formed: it is its 
proper triumph, when, through the influence of its proceedings, 
opinion is developed into action, — when, at its bidding, grievances 
fi-re removed, and just complaint is silenced by timely reform. 
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ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. — My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — the key-note of 
this discussion has been admirably struck by Mr. Mackarne^s, and it is my intention 
to follow it. I do so, agreeing generally with many of the points he has raised, and 
takin<^ up the same main principle — amendment and not revolution. Well, this 
question of patronage is more complex than at first sight may appear. For let ub 
recollect what the constitutional position of the Church of England is— that position 
npon which I dare affirm, its liberties are more thoroughly based than 1 believe is 
commonly understood to be the case. It is the position which the law gives our 
Church, that of being the great freeholder of the laud. The great Palladium of the 
clergy's freedom against the aggressions of the State, of the HiRhop, of the newspaper, 
consists in the circumstance that the cure of souls is the incumbent's freehold — that 
he is the Persona of the Church, the Person, the " Parson "t— not the stipendiary or 
delegate 'of any man. I say that that is the special distinction of the Church of 
England (it was that of other Churches before 1789) and I pray God that it always 
will be so in this realm of England. On it hinges the question of patronage. The 
patron has not merely to name an official, not merely to appoint a stipendiary, but to 
enfeoff a freeholder — some one worthy to take upon himself the responsibilities which 
that freehold oariies with it. So we see that patronage is a very complex matter 
indeed. Law is Involved. Political and legal as well as moral and spiritual things 
come in ; and therefore in proportion as the matter with which we have to deal is 
above all things precious — namely, the souls of ixien — iufinite caution as well aa 
infinite self-denial must be brought to its discussloQ. Are we prepared to change our 
system ? The system of patronage in the Church of England may be described as a 
system of infinite practical variety. I cannot add up at this moment how many 
Boarces of patronage, all flowing simultaneously, we have. There are the Bishop, 
the Chapter, the Crown — that is to say, the Prime Minister — the Chancellor, the 
College, the Trustees, the Squire, and so on. Are you prepared to alter this varietyl 
if so, how will you alter it] and what will tl^e result of your alteration be? First of 
all, the moral result will be that that great and glorious comprehensiveness of our 
Church, which is her distinguishing quality, and which we heard so well explained by 
the Dean of Norwich yesterday, will be diminished ; so that men of different frames 
of mind, and men of different temperaments, will find it more and more difficult to 
come in. Then again, if you pass a confiscatory measure, whom are you to enfeoff? 
Is it to be the congregations 1 What is a congregation ? Is any man Utopian enough 
to think it can be made to mean the communicants only \ No, if you give patronage 
to the congregation, you give it to the seat-holder — you give it to the pew-renter; 
you will have placards, and "sandwiches'' in the open streets; you will have can- 
vassing and trial sermons, till faith and morals, learning and piety, are forgotten. 
Then are you prepared to give it to the Crown, and reduce the good old Church of 
England to a Department of Public Worship with a Secretary of State sitting over it 
at Whitehall ] Perhaps you would give it to the Bishops ] Anxious as I am to main- 
tain the Episcopacy in its apo$«tolical authority, I would beg you not to overload it 
with too much responsibility. ' If you give this power to the Bishop, you must either 
alter the mode of making Episcopal appointments, or keep it as it is. If you alter it, 
you are at once in for a revolution; if you keep it as it is, you give the Bishop a 
political character which he has not now; for the time may come when the country 
clergy will be influential people with a good many householders, and the Minister of 
the day will not be less anxious than Queen Elizabeth was to '' tune the pulpits" of 
the country. Keep the appointment of Bishops as it is while you Overlay the Episco- 
pate with a vast augmentation of patronage, and don*t you think that the Patronage 
Secretary, if not in name, will in deed become a Minister of Public Worship ] Thus 
I come back to the good old freehold system i^ and that, I say, we must try to amend 
as in the sight of God and in view of our great responsibilities. As to the trustee 
system ,1 shall dismiss that in a very few words. Can any man lay his hand on his 
heart and say it is a desirable system 1 Has it not been the battle-field of different 
parties in the Church— first invented by one and then taken up by another ] It may 
be a necessary evil, bat I should be very glad indeed to see its exercise duly checked. 
Let me just point out one danger that might arise from it. Hitherto there have been 
two parties in the Church; but now there is a third partv— the party of no-belief; and 
is it not conceivable that this party of no-belief might oe willing to secure pulpits in 
London, Wolverhampton, Manchester, and other large towns by the system of trustee 
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churches?' Therefore I dismiss that question, and come back to my main point — to 
that which I would name squire patronage — that is to say, the patronage of country- 
livings in the hands of the neighbouring proprietors ; and that system, I believe, in 
its broad features, to be essential to the well-being of our Church. I wish it to be 
purified, for these are not days when known abuses can or ought to stand. These are 
days when those who wish what is right and pure in the sight of God are bound ta 
look around for what is wrong, and to provide for it a remedy. What I would say, 
then, of squire patronage is this, — it is patronage placed in the hands of a man of 
education, of means, of habits of observation^ subject to those laws of society which, 
though perhaps beginning from a human motive, are, upon the whole, useful and salutary 
to the man who is under their control j it is patronage placed in the hands of a man 
who is, of all others, likely to make a decent and intelligible use of his right of 
nomination. As long as it is kept there, I defy you to find a better method. Its evils 
are simony, jobbing, nepotism, and the system of trying to make money of the 
property. You have all heard strong denunciations of the sale of livings. But how 
are you to prevent it, seeing that livings are to be freeholds] Are we to say, "In 
Heaven's name, don't sell your living on any account]" Well, but suppose the 
squire is a spendthrift, or has gone to the bad at Newmarket, or has run the country, 
or has turned Mormon 1 Suppose he is a Jew] Would you not allow such a person 
the opportunity of transferring his living into the hands of some one more likely to 
make a better use of it than he would himself ? That you must do^ unless you mean 
for ever to saddle the living with an uj^nown, non-resident patron, instead of the 
new squire living in the parish which the old one has left. I say, regulate the 
matter ; don't abolish it One suggestion .1 would make is, that whenever the sale of 
a living takes place a royalty shall be charged upon the bargain. Of course, the 
purchaser would have in the first instance to pay it, but eventusdly it would come out 
of the pocket of the vendor ; and I would allow it to go at the discretion of the 
Bishop to the augmentation of the benefice itself, or of some other poor living in the 
diocese. This system of charging a royalty on the sale, under even more stringent 
regulations, might also be applied to the sale of the next turn of the presentation. 
That is a very ofiensive system, but I don't see how we can get rid of it ; though I 
apprehend it may be regulated by stricter examinations, by strengthening the Bishop's 
hands, and by preventing him from suffering, as the venerable Bishop of Exeter has 
just suffered, in the cause of righteousness. Above i^ll things, we must make the rule 
as strong and as stringent as possible— that never in the case of the sale of a next 
presentation should the royalty charged upoi% it be applicable to the augmentation of 
that particular living. Then we must limit the power of exchanging livings. Many 
clergymen appear to conceive that they have a right to exchange their livings as they 
like ; but it is a wrong equally to the congregation, to the Church at large, and to the 
patron. What can be such a rebuff to a conscientioi^i patron as if, after he has taken 
all reasonable pains to find the right man for the cure of souls in his parish, his 
nominee should come to him and claim as of right that somebody else of whom he 
knows nothing, and of whom he has never heard, should be put into the living in his 
stead ] Then there comes another abuse, which is to the clergy — the bond of resig- 
nation. How are you to deal with that practice] If you abolish the system altogether, 
bad as it is, you will only put it into the minds of unconscientious men to give the 
cure of souls to some clergyman whose sole qualification is to be eighty years of age, 
or to be reckoned a bad life at an insurance office — whereas if a young man is put into 
the living you may at all events get vigour, energy, desire of onwardness. Why not 
fairly say that when a patron has a person in his eye whom he thinks of for his living, 
he may register in the Bishop's Court a delay of the appointment for a term of years ; 
during which time the Bishop may put a curate in charge of the benefice with the 
whole stipend during that term] That would give the Bjishop a very reasonable 
opportunity of rewarding good conduct, and it would cut away half the scandal which 
arises froni^ bonds of resignation, and which has gone further than anything else to 
give a worldly aspect to the system of family patronage. I would then subject the 
nominee to. a hand fide examination. As to the period during which it is purposed that, 
under certain cases, a future incumbent should serve a probationary term in the 
diocese, I do not mean to discuss whether five years would be too long or too short a 
term ; I only say that some rule of the sort might be laid down. At the same time I 
am decidedly opposed to confining all preferment to the clergy already in the diocese. 
To do this wo^ld be to prohibit rewarding exceptionai merit, and it would especially 
press severely on that class which has already been hit very hard— the learned clergy. 
The inexorable clock forbids me to reply to Mr. Mackamess's observations on family 
patroiiage ; but I say again that the responsibility of the owner of the soil extends to 
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the moral and spiritual as well as the material well-being of his belongings. I would 
have you remove from the political trader in Nonconformity all occasions out of which 
he may make capital or which may enable him to nneer at the Church. Above all 
things we must look beyond public opinion, and recollect that we shall all — Bishops, 
clergy, laity, patrons, nominee, and flock, have to render an account for these, as for 
all things else, before the great white throne. 

The Kev. Canon Trevor. — In the paper which we have just heard read, I am afraid 
we have not been kept entirely out of the region of (Jtopia. One or two things that 
were suggested in it, must have commended themselves to general support ; but when 
my friend Mr. Mackamess proposes that the Chapter should present a tolerably large 
list of persons, to be at the time made public, and that the Bishop should out of that 
list make the selection, I really could not help thinking that the Chapter he had in 
his eye must have been the Metropolitical Chapter of Utopia itself. No other Chapter 
would hear of it for a moment. It would not be possible, or even desirable, that any 
such arrangement should be adopted. In fact it would be the exact opposite of the 
most valuable suggestion that Mr. Mackamess' paper contained. He spoke with very 
great truth when he said that the real fault in the administration of capitular patronage 
rose from the corporate body abdicating its functions, and permiting appointments to 
its livings to fall into the hands of some of its members, to be exercised by them as 
of private right ; yet his proposition is not corporate nomination — that is nomination 
made by the common voice of the Chapter — but private disposition by the Bishop of 
the diocese ; in fact he would go back to private gift instead of appointment by the 
common voice. Now I apprehend that one of the very best forms of patronage in the 
Church is capitular patronage, if only it be administered by the public voice of the 
Chapter. Many Chapters are composed of a large number of members resident in 
different parts of the diocese, and as well aware as any one can be, of the merits and 
deservings of the younger portion of the clergy. If the whole of these Chapters were 
assembled for the purpose, I believe the appointments they would make would com- 
" mend themselves to the mind and conscience of the Church. But what is the course 
that is really taken ] Why, the larger portion of the Chapter have consented, contrary 
to their Statutes — at least it is so in the Cathedral to which I belong — to resign into 
the hands of its resident members their common trust ; and the resident members 
think it simplifies matters to divide the appointments — supposing that they are four 
in number — into four parts, each member taking his share and treating it as if it were 
in his private administration. Mr. Mackamess thinks the ueck of the system has 
been broken, and quotes a recent Act of Parliament ; but let him not flatter himself 
that it will require any great astuteness in a chapter-clerk to drive a coach and six 
through its clauses. It has already been done. The Act is of no use except for the 
restriction that the clergyman who is to receive the appointment shall have resided 
five years in the diocese. I think that a very wise provision, and without it the 
whole evil would remain untouched. 

Some reference has been made to Crown patronage. In my humble opinion none is 
better administered. I look at the cathedrals, and I ask whether any patronage has 
been better administered than some of the late appointments of Deans 1 Many of our 
most eminent men have been selected for deaneries, and I expect these appoint- 
ments will have a great effect in reforming the administration of Chapter patronage, 
and at the same time in setting a good example to the whole country. If we could 
only reform our present system — if we could but assemble a numerous Chapter, and 
have appointments made by the common voice — I do not believe that any one thing 
would do so much to improve the administration of patronage amongst all classes of 
society. How can you expect the lay patron ta look upon his trust as any thing but 
a matter of private right, when he sees the Canon residentiary doing the same with 
his trust 1 But if it were known that the cathedral clergy were from time to time 
collected seriously to deliberate upon the bestowal of their patronage, then the 
cathedral would set an example which I believe the private patron would gradually 
learn to follow, and the result would be the introduction of a better system. I 
thought the papers on the next subject were to be read before the discussion upon 
this was commenced, so that one might have been able to connect the two together, 
I will however, add one remark — I hope the curates will turn their minds to what is 
the real remedy of their grievances. That remedy lies in the more efl&cient distri- 
bution of the patronage of the Church ; it is that to which the curate must look for 
the chance of exchanging his position. I am far from seeking to depreciate the 
extent of his grievances, still he must not think that his position will be necessarily 
improved by becoming an Incumbent. I was myself a curate for twenty-two years. 
I exchanged a curacy for a benefice, and though I have had a chancery suit and 
doubled its value, I don't get as much from it as I used to receive as a curate. 

g2 
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The BiBBOP of OXf OBD (who was received with loud cheen) said — As your chainnan 
thinks it desirable that one occupying the office I hold, should say a few words on 
this subject, I venture to come forward, for I believe it to be one of the most impor- 
tant matter to which our attention can possibly be directed. (Cheers.) In the first 
place, 1 should like to lay this down as the real guiding star of my own viewe, 
namely, that the evils of which we complain can be remedied by raising the public 
conscience upon this matter. (Cheers.) Now, if that is so, what it becomes this 
Conference to mark is this, that all attempts to mend the evil by hedging round the 
exercise of patronage with certain fixed particulars and invariable rules, will only 
diminish the sense of responsibility in those who have to exercise it. Take, for 
instance, that most plausible of all suggested regulations — ^the five years' qualification. 
Why the direct result of adopting that rule would be to make patrons say, *' I have 
■waited five years, aud now I will put in my son. You cannot expect more of me. I 
have waited the whole five years." That, I think will be the direct result of adopting 
an artificial rule instead of appealing to the conscience of the patron, instead of 
inducing him to ask himself, " Is this really the man for the post]" You lead him to 
deal in this trifling spirit with his conscience. It seems to me, therefore, that you 
must be very cautious how you trust to these artificial safeguards, instead of appealing 
to the public conscience of the Church in the matter. (Cheers.) I agree that is a 
great blessing to the Church of England that there should be such a large number of 
difierent kinds of patronage. I should be exceedingly sorry to see it all placed in the 
hands of the Bishop. (Cheers.) I think that that would be a fatal step ; but in speaking 
thus, I exclude that most considerable kind of patronage, the buying and selling of 
next presentations, which I believe to be the greatest sore in the whole of the present 
system of the Church of England. (Cheers.) Talk of raising the public conscience 
and of rendering the sense of public responsibility more real, and then endeavour to 
combine with that a system which enables a man to buy and sell the care of souls. 
Why, the two things seem to me to be absolutely contradictory the one of the other. 
(Renewed cheering.) Upon this point I must difier from my dear and honoured 
friend, the Lord Harrowby. I believe the system is a miserable and degrading one. 
Instead of agreeing with him that there is nothing of a mercantile character about it, 
alas I my experience has satisfied me, that it is the naost horrible mercantile system 
that can be conceived. (Loud cheers.) There are persons iii almost every diocese, who 
are in the habit of buying livings, holding them for a little time, then selling them, 
and getting a little profit on each transaction, and these are a class who are created 
by this most vicious and degrading system. (CheerSi) What the remedy for it is, I 
cannot tell ; but it seems to me that the living should go with the propeity. It is a 
providential arrangement thart the owner of the soil should take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the people around him. If he is a man of any conscience at all, he will 
provide fit cottages for them to dwell in, and will see that schools are provided in 
which the children of his tenants are taught. It seems, therefore, a providential 
arrangement that he should also have the appointment of the minister. I^t the 
living go with the property, and I see no evil in it ; but the buying and selling of 
appointments as a matter of wretched profit seems to me to be the most degrading 
thing in our whole system. (Cheers.) My excellent friend. Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
talks about e^^ehanges, appears to have misapprehended the state of the case. No 
clergyman can exchange his living without the consent both of his patron and of the 
Bishop. Instead of thinking that. any good could be got by tying up things together, 
I believe that it is the very tightness with which things are tied up that creates our 
diflSculties. I think it would be a very excellent thing if a man who has no voice, 
but who has a very large church to f-peak in, were able, with the approval of the 
Bishop, to exchange with some other clergyman who has a very loud voice and a very 
small church to speak in. The poor little mouse has perhaps got i^ living which he 
cannot exchange. Perhaps it is Worth 200/. a year more than the other benefice, and 
he cannot afford to give up the difference ; but why should he hot be allowed to 
exchange on fair terms, so that the round man may be put into the round hole, and the 
square man into the square hole. (Cheers and laughter.) I believe that there are 
other and greater inequalities and unfitnesses that might be cured in the same way. 
There is, perhaps, a man put into a town parish who would do admirably well for the 
country^ but who may spoil perhaps for the next fifty years the prospects of the 
church m that town ; while there is perhaps close by a man thirsting to expend his 
whole soul in preaching Christ in a large town, who is completely thrown away upon 
a little countiy parish, and who, without the least thought of breaking the law of 
simony would be glad to exchange with him. Surely we ought to do all in our 
power to facilitate such an arrangement. (OheOrs.) I m^st oe stopped by that 
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dreadful little bell — (a growl)— and therefore will conclude by repeating what I hare 
said— let us try to raise the public conscience of the Church, and then give every 
facility we can for getting every man into the place for which he is beat fitted. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. W. J. Beamoht» — I agree with previoua speakers that it is a great advantage 
to have many different kinds of patronage, and I think it would be a great mistake 
if it were all in the same hands. No doubt it is very difficult to coirect the present 
system when unfit appointments have been made ; but the Church does give a check, 
and it only needs that that check should be more conscientiously applied. Yot if the 
Church does not give an absolute veto to the people upon improper appointments — and 
it would be very undesirable if she did — she does provide a mode of complaint where a 
clergyman does not do his duty as a faithful minister of God. There are periodical 
questions put to the churchwardens by the Bishops or Archdeacons^ as to the manner 
in which the clergyman performs his dutien ; and it ii* only necessary to stimulate the 
churchwardeuB to a more conscientious discharge of their functions in replying to 
these questions. If the churchwardens would always present their clergyman if he 
neglected his duty^ and if the Bishop would then issue a con:mis8ion to enquire 
whether the complaint was well founded, I believe that a great deal might be done. 
I believe also that the Bishop would be supported by public opinion, especially if he 
took counsel with his Diocesan Synod, and issued his commission of enquiry upon 
its advice. (Cheers*) 

The Earl of Harrowbt. — If this Congress had borne no other fruit than this dis- 
cnssion, I think there would have been quite sufficient to justify those who called it 
together ; for there is no subject with respect to which the influence of public opinion is 
more important to produce the desired effect. It is just one of those ca^es in which 
it is the more necessary to act upon the mind of the community before any direct 
legislation can be undertaken ; and in which the result of such discussions on patrons 
is more likely to promote the welfare of the Church than any legislation. In the 
first instance, we are met with the serious difficulty that an incumbent once appointed 
is practically irremovable. A man may have no serious vices, or he may have vices 
which are not easy to prove, or which people are slow to attempt to prove ; still he may 
be wholly unfit for the position he holds, and yet he is irremovable. He may remain 
fifty years in his cure, and do irreparable injury to the flock over which he is placed. 
I do think, therefore, that there ought to be a qualified veto in the parishioners, and 
there ought to be an opportunity given to the people to come forward and state their 
objections on the first appointment. It is quite unfit, for instance, that a man with 
a weak voice should have committed to his charge a benefice with an enormous church. 
He may have every other virtue under the sun, but he is not fit for that particular 
work — he is not the man to preach before that congregation ; for you ought to have 
a man for it who has a voice that can fill the place. I do not propose that the 
congregation should have an absolute veto like that which produced the disruption in 
the Scottish Church, but they ought to be able to state the objections which they may 
feel to the appointment, and let their reasons be heard. Now this would of course 
be a great innovation ; but we have fallen upon times when we must not shrink from 
any innovation for which good cause can be shown. (Cheers.) I know that very 
much objection is made to the sale of livings. Of course it is a very oflfensive thing 
to see advowsons advertised for sale with descriptions of the attractions of the place, 
and so forth. But it would be any how very difficult to prevent secret transactions — 
where there are those who wish to buy and those who wish to sell. It is very difficult 
to prevent an understanding from being arrived at between the two. But let us 
look at the matter as a practical question ; and I doubt whether the sale of livings is 
a very bad thing in itself, though it is undoubtedly oflfensive. People don't buy and 
sell livings as a marketable transaction. How is a man of property with no patronage 
of his own, who happens to have a son of good disposition, of steady and approved life 
— ^how is that man to place his deserving son except by the purchase of a living ] I 
appeal to the experience of the Bishops around me — (loud cries of "No, No ! ") — whether 
those who have obtained livings in this way are the worst pastors in their dioceses % 
The means by which a man has secured his appointment are no doubt matters of 
importance ; but they are certainly not of the same importance as the question of 
his fitness. A suggestion has been made that there should be an interval of at least 
five years between the ordination of a clergyman and the period at which he should 
be entrusted with the sole charge of a parish. I quite agree in the suggestion, and 
I believe that it would be desirable that a larger portion of that five years than at 
present should be passed in the diaconate. (Cheers.) I do not think a year's diaconate 
is a proper qualification in which to assume the functions of a priest ; and I should 
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be glad to see tbe diaconate not made so irrevocable a step as it is now. It Bhonld 
rather be a season of trial to the man himself, in order that he may see whether he 
ought to persevere and take upon himself the indelible character of full Orders. (Cheers.) 
The five years' interval would be of the highest value. It would prevent a great 
number of jobs — it would give time for consideration and for the development of 
character — it would give a man time to try himself and to be tried, before he is 
entrusted with the enormous power which is confided to the incumbent of a living 
— before he is put into a position from which he cannot be removed except for gross 
and proved immorality. (Cheers.) The subject of patronage is an endless one, and 
it is one that is felt by dissenters as well as by ourselves. The difficulties attending 
the appointment and removal of ministers embarrass every class of religionists in 
every country. Amongst the dissenters any great contributor to the stipend of the 
minister has a large share in his appointment, and is praptically a patron ; on the 
other hand there is very frequently no other way of getting rid of the minister when 
once appointed than to starve him out. Amongst the Wesleyans — one of the most 
nsefal religious bodies in the country — I believe that the maintenance of the minister 
is provided for, not out of the separate funds of the particular congregation, but out 
of the gross funds which are placed in the hands of the Conference. I do not say but 
that is not in some respects a useful provision, but it has the effect of depriving the 
congregation of the opportunity of starving out the minister in case of need. There 
is one other point, the effect of which upon the distribution of Bishop's livings has 
not been generally observed— namely, the increase in their value. In the diocese of 
York every Bishop's living has been raised to 3002. a year. This will have an important 
influence in its distribution^ even if it is not altogether a safeguard against nepotism ; 
for whereas the Bishop had formerly but one or two opportunities of doing anything 
for his family, and was therefore tempted so to employ such rare opportunities when 
they presented themselves, now having larger opportunities, he will not be under 
this pressure, the livings in his gift will be dealt with apart from family considera- 
tions. This increase of the value of episcopal patronage is thus a great security 
against nepotism, and at the same time is a great advaQtage to the curate, by 
giving the Bishops more frequent opportunities of rewarding descrying clergymen. 
I regard this discussion as one of the most useful that could have taken place. It 
will operate as much upon the minds of the laity as the clergy — ^who require improve- 
ment quite as much. Indeed, there is sometimes no species of patronage so ill 
administered as the patronage which the incumbent of a large parish at times enjoys. 
Such an incumbent will sometimes dispose of his patronage very improperly — I do 
not say dishonestly, — but he will use it to get rid of an inconvenient curate at the 
expense of the dependent parish. (Cheers.) 
The subject then dropped. 



THE POSITION OP STIPENDIARY CURATES. 

The Rev. J. J, Halcombe (Charterhouse) read the following 
Paper : — 

The position of the unbeneficed curates of the Church of Eng- 
land is m theory strictly analogous to that of the junior members 
of any other profession or calling, i.e. one of apprenticeship. 
Theoretically the curate is really better off than he has any right 
to expect to be, because on the supposition that he is merely 

f)assing through the temporary and initial stage of his calling in 
ife, he is in a decidedly better position than he would be in any 
other profession. Practically, however, the analogy does not hold 
good inasmuch as all the more important conditions which ordinarily 
belong to the earlier stage of professional life are in the case of the 
curate violated. 

It is to this wide difference between the curate's position as it is 
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supposed to be, and as it really is, that we must attribute the 
difference of opinion existing on this subject. It is the old story 
of the shield with two sides. Both parties in the argument are 
positive, because, looking at the matter from their own point of 
view, both are right. - 

1 must carry your minds back to the end of the last century. 
At that time we find stipeYidiary curates just struggling out of a 
position which happily we can scarcely credit at the present day. 
To give a single illustration, we read of three curates in the 
Diocese of Lincoln discharging the duties of twenty parishes ! At 
the same time curates as a body are described as " languishing in 
poverty and obscurity," and ** rarely receiving more than 501 a year 
stipend ; " indeed so great and notorious was the curates' poverty that 
on an Act being passed virtually doing away with this plurality of 
curacies, a Bill, entitled ** The Curates' Relief Bill," was carried at 
the same time, by which a sum of 8,000t was voted, to be lodged 
in the hands of different bankers throughout the country for the 
immediate relief of the most necessitous amongst ihem. The 
circumstances which led to these measures being passed are as in- 
structive as they are curious. There were premonitory signs of an 
approaching revival of religious feeling in the country. As usual, 
there was a small party with more zeal than discretion. They soon 
found out that an obselete and almost forgotten statute of the reign 
of Henry VII I. armed them with unlimited pojver — a power which, 
if it had been wielded judiciously, would, in the then spirit of the 
times, have enabled them practically to bring about a real and im- 
portant reform. But they did not so use it. On the contrary, they 
strained the mere letter of the law to the very utmost. The natural 
result followed. A reaction in public feejing took place, and a Bill 
was passed entitled "Spiritual Persons' Relief Bill," legalising 
non-residence and pluralities, and thus rendering all reform in these 
matters impossible until the Act was repealed. 

But, grievous as was this blow to Church progress, it was not 
without some good effect; it led to the provision that in every 
parish where an incumbent did not reside a curate should. By this 
means the plurality of curacies was at any rate abolished, and a 
marked improvement in the curates' position dates from this time. 
On the whole we may say that curates during the early part of this 
century occupied, as they do now, a position entirely without parallel 
in any other profession, a position very unsatisfactory in a pecuniary 
point of view, and one which afforded a more than usually uncertain 
prospect of preferment. On the other hand, there was much to 
compensate for these pecuniary disadvantages. The position was 
an independent, and generally a tolerably permanent one, and, above 
all, it gave free scope for the responsible discharge of the duties of a 
profession which, more than any other, compensates for the loss of 
mere worldly advantages. 

The Act abolishing pluralities (passed in the year 1838), by 
enforcing residence on the part of every incumbent, necessitated 
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the gradual but sure extinction of the then existing body of curates. 
But what became of them ? They were simply converted into a 
given number of incumbents by the legalising of the position which 
they had previously held. But it is important to observe that no 
additional provision was made for them. No addition was made to 
Church endowments. True, something was gained by redistribu- 
tion ; the incomes of a given number of men were equalised ; but, 
from a purely financial point of view, the increase of the number 
at the expense of the amount of the larger professional incomes was 
at the best but a questionable gain, inasmuch as equality and medio- 
crity of income have a natural tendency to result in equality and 
mediocrity of talent As far then as the former 5,000 curates are 
concerned, even up to the present time there has been no promotion 
for them in a pecuniary point of view. 

At the same time a fresh body of 5,000 curates, imperatively called 
for by the increase of the population, had been created, These 
men found themselves in a position inferior in its immediate cir- 
cumstances to that which had been occupied by the class to which 
they succeeded ; at the same time their prospect of pecuniary pro- 
motion was greatly less than that of their predecessors had been, 
inasmuch as there were 10,000 candidates instead of 5,000, for the 
5,000 or 6,000 livings, representing the only real provision which 
the endowments of the Church afforded* 

I need not point out that the newly promoted incumbents, i.e> the 
former curates, having to share their chance of pecuniary advance- 
ment with this fresh body of competitors, were losers rather than 
gainers by their promotion. 

, There is a popular idea that within the last thirty years additions 
have been made to the endowments of the Church sufficient to 

Srovide for the increased number of clergy. The total addition, 
owev^r, from all sources can be shown to be less than a capital 
sum representing 400,000Z. a year, whilst 3,000 benefices have 
been created. At the same time an additional charge upon the old 
endowment fully equal to this amount has been made for the sup- 
port of the newly-created body of curates. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, the number of beneficed clergy has been increased by 
nearly 3,000, whilst the addition which has been made to the 
endowments upon which they are to be supported is merely nominal. 
One result of all this has been a reduction of the average income 
of the beneficed clergy which cannot but materially affect the 
position of the unbeneficed^ From the only parliamentary returns 
obtainable, it would seem that, during six years, ending in 1853, 
the average of annual values returned had decreased from 263Z. 
to 246Z. a year. Supposing the decrease to have gone on at this 
rate (owing to the creation of churches without sufficient endow- 
ynents), the average income of incumbents at the present time 
would be about 210?. a year, or, deducting the amount paid to 
stipendiary curates, 180Z, a year, whilst the average income of the 
18^000 parochial clergy anjountp to just 150?. a year, 
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What remedial measures then can be proposed ? Proceeding on 
the supposition tliat the bnly true basis of Church Extension is 
Church Reform, we should fiist, I think, direct our efforts against 
an evil which, whilst it acts most prejudicially on the interests of 
the unbeneficed clergy, is also a grievous scandal — the buying and 
selling of livings. Wherever Church patronage is in the hands of 
persons wno buy and sell it, it should be redeemed by Church Funds. 
rfo advowson is ever sold the value of which at some time or other 
is not reduced to an almost nominal sum on a fresh appointment 
being made. For a comparatively small sum, then, the patronage 
of such livings might be redeemed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and vested in the Bishop of the diocese in which they are 
situated, with certain conditions attached which, would secure their 
being bestowed in distinct recognition of meritorious service in the 
diocese. The good which would thus be done would probably be 
infinitely greater than could be effected at the same coat in any 
other way. The principle of this measure is not new; it was 
strongly urged in 1804, in the debate on the Universities' Advow- 
son Bill, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking of the 
patronage which was afloat in the market, and every day bought 
and sold under circumstances injurious to the establishment of the 
Church and the interests of religion, and, he believed, against the 
laws of the realm, pointed out how advantageously and at how 
small cost it might be placed in better hands. After sixty years, 
Archbishop Moore's words find an echo in this Congress! His 
views were greatly in advance of his own times. It is our business 
to show that he was not in advance of Churchmen in 1867. 

The second provision would have a double object, the removal 
of the injustice done to those who represent the former curates — I 
mean the incumbents of small livings,— and the improving the 
position of the present body of curates. Looking to all the circum- 
stances of the case, the only feasible means of effecting this double 
object, however gigantic the work may seem, would be the 
augmentation of say 3,000 of the smallest livings, on the condition 
that only curates who had been engaged in parochial work for at 
least seven years should be eligible to them ; faithful service would 
in this way be recognised, whilst there would be no danger of 
patrons being driven to appoint merely the oldest curate without 
respect to his efficiency. If, as each living fell vacant, no appoint- 
ment was made until it was raised to 300^. a year, the Bishop being 
empowered to make a mere temporary arrangement, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners making some allowance (if the endowment and 
house was not sufficient) for the service of a curate, there can, 
I think, be little doubt that in the great majority of cases the 
public, the parish, the diocese, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners would, between them, readily raise the requisite amount. 
Supposing the number of livings to be augmented on the con- 
ditions proposed to be 3,000, this would give 100 livings a year 
to be augmented for thirty years. Now, for many years past we 
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have been building more than 100 churches a year, and the moneys 
generally from 3,000Z, to 1 0,000 1, has been in the main raised by 
local efforts. So it might be in this case. There would be the 
same direct motive to exertion, and the same concentration of 
interest in a given neighbourhood at a given time ; whilst from the 
fact of the plan depending so much on local efforts, it would be 
quite possible to arrange that the question of Church Building and 
Church Endowment should never clash. Thus, in thirty years' 
time not only would a great stimulus have been given to promotion 
by merit, the advantage of which it would be impossible to over- 
estimate ; but we might look forward to the present evil, arising 
from the existence of so many small benefices, being almost entirely 
done away with. 

But there would still remain that which, taking into consideration 
the unusual length of time which a curate's term of apprenticeship 
to his profession must continue, must always be a great and 
unmerited hardship in his position. I allude to what 1 may 
term the dead level system, under which a curate of ten, or twelve, 
or fifteen years' standing, finds himself competing on equal terms 
with men just ordained. This state of things is to be attributed 
•chiefly to the preference shown by incunibents for young unmarried 
men — a preference arising solely, I believe, from the fact, not that 
an incumbent really prefers a young and inexperienced man, but 
from his feeling that the stipend attached to his curacy, when 
received by a man of any age and experience, cannot but be viewed 
by his parishioners as wholly inadequate, and that it cannot but 
tend to lower the Church in the eyes of the people, and even to reflect 
some discredit upon himself for not managing to make it larger. 

There is but one remedy that I can see for this, and it is for the 
laity to come forward and remove this pressure upon incumbents, 
and say to them, " If you find it to the interests of your parish to 
employ a man of some few years' experience, instead of one fresh 
from the University, we will meet the stipend which you are able 
to give with a certain grant, making up the sum to an amount 
which you would yourself wish it to be. We do not in any way 
wish to bias you in your selection of a curate, or to secure a larger 
income to a man merely because he is old; we simply wish to 
lemove any diflSculty which you may feel as to the amount of 
stipend you can yourself offer under such circumstances." 

Looking to the length of time which, even when our 3,000 or 
4,000 small livings are augmented, curates must remain as curates, 

1 think that this dead-level system is a real grievance ; other real 
or supposed grievances, of which we have heard of late, are, I 
imagine, more or less inseparable from a subordinate position ; but 
this one may be remedied. The only question is, Can the laity be 
asked for help in this matter without interfering with the prior 
claims of small incumbencies ? I believe that they can. Nay, such is 
the perversity of human nature, that if you ask people to provide 
for incumbents, they will say that they prefer helpmg to pay curates 
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better ; and if you ask them to help curates, they will answer that 
incumbents have a prior claim. The only sensible plan is to ask 
them to provide better for both. Indeed, from the nature of the 
case, there is no real difficulty in the two works going on side by 
side ; the funds have to be raised in the one case by a temporary 
and local effort, in the other by a general and sustained effort 
throughout the country, in the form of a tax in annual subscrip- 
tions and Church collections on the income of the whole country. 
This appeal to the laity to co-operate with the beneficed clergy to 
recognise the claims of experience and length of service, has already 
been put forward by the Council of the Curates* Augmentation 
Fund. 

I cannot but hope this principle of recognition of service may be 
acted upon still further, and that the Curates* Aid Society and the 
Pastoral Aid Society will give materially larger grants towards the 
income of a curate of five years than to that of a curate just ordained> 
thus fulfilling the Apostolic injunction, **Let the elders be counted 
•worthy of double honour (recompense), especially they who have 
laboured well in the word and doctrine," 



The Eev. G, Osborne Browne (Torquay) read the following 
Paper : — 

In such an assembly as the present it is almost superfluous to 
remark that the ministry of the Church consists of three orders> 
and that the word " Curate " may strictly be applied to all who 
have direct pastoral charge of souls, whether Bishops, Priests, of 
Deacons. In its more limited acceptation, however, the use of the 
word is confined to those who, being Priests, have the chief charge 
of a parish, in which sense it is used in our Office^book ; and> 
again, with the prefix '* Stipendiary," to those who assist in the 
duties of the ^^ Cure,^^ whether Priests or Deacons. 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry, though beside the 
present question, even did time permit, to trace out the gradual 
rise of this latter class — of Stipendiary Curates — as now existing 
amongst us, from its undeveloped germ in the monastic system of 
the Middle Ages — a system which, whatever its so-called evils may 
have been, certainly had these two decided advantages over the 
present, viz. that it provided each parish under the sway of the 
monastery with active priests, in number also sufficient for the 
work, as the altering circumstances of each cure might require, 
and gave them a peaceful home in the days of their sickness or 
old age. I would, however, simply accept the fact that, owing to 
the great increase of the population in our parishes, this class now 
numbers probably over 5,000, and forms considerably more than 
one-third of the whole working clergy. For, if the statistics 
recently published in the Times may be relied upon, there are 
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4,981 Stipendiary Curates, and 12,888 Beneficed Clerks actually- 
engaged in the pastoral work of the Church at the present time. 

Such being the case, it is by no means a subject unworthy of 
80 great and influential an assembly of Churchmen, to consider the 
position that these men hold in the Church. For, on the one hand, 
loud and frequent regrets have been uttered by our Bishops that 
the number of candidates for Holy Orders has fallen off of late 
years in a most remarkable degree ; so that, although the popula- 
tion of the country has most rapidly increased, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been forced to acknowledge in one of his Charges, 
that "it is certain, from correct statistical returns, that the number 
of candidates ordained as Deacons has diminished in the last ten 
years on an average of sixty-five per year /' and, again, in certain 
tables annexed, that, during the same period, the number of 
University men so offering themselves has diminished by more 
than eighty per year. Beneficed Clerks, also, in all parts of the 
country have complained that it is a matter of very great difficulty 
to procure Assistant Priests, unless their Cure should chance to be 
in or near some favoured locality. And, on the other hand, it has 
been declared that this falling-off of the number of candidates for 
Holy Orders is due to various causes, all more or less anomalies, 
and all capable in a great degree of being removed ; and that the 
work of the Church is being crippled, and will continue to be so 
more and more, unless some modification takes place with regard 
to the position of Stipendiary Curates. 

It is therefore a hopeful and satisfactory sign that this subject 
should have been assigned for discussion at this Congress, held as 
it is in one of the great centres of population, where, more perhaps 
than in a sparsely-peopled district, the Stipendiary Curate is known 
to be not only a valuable assistant, but also a necessary instrument 
for carrying on and extending the influence of the Church. 

In the short period allotted for this paper it will not be possible 
to enter very fully into the question. I will, however, give a slight 
sketch of the three positions occupied by the Stipendiary Curate 
in respect — 

1, To the Incumbent; 

2, To the Bishop ; 

3, The Church in her Convocations : 

touching under each head upon the chief anomalies complained 
of, and suggesting remedies. 

Of the relation of the Stipendiary Curate to the Incumbent 
much has recently been said, and many complaints — too well 
founded, it is to be feared — have been made of various derogatory 
modes of speech and manners of treatment used by the latter 
towards the former. Painful as it is that cause should exist for 
such complaints, more stress has, I think, been laid upon this than 
seems of right due to it. For, if we trace the evil to its root, we 
shall find that, putting aside those weaker-minded men who will 
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ever pride themselves on the accident of their ecclesiastical status, 
it lies far more in the theological than in the social colouring of 
each man^s mind. For, when men disbelieve in a real and spiritual 
life in the priesthood, and regard the whole system of the Church 
as but one of figurative expressions, and look upon the term 
" Priest " as but a phrase, not as a felt and known reality, they 
will generally also look upon the Stipendiary Curate not' as an 
assistant in the Priest's office, but more as a humble dependent, 
between whom and themselves a great gulf lies, the depth of 
which is regulated by the disproportion between his stipend and 
their income. Not, however, that this will always be the case j: 
for there will ever be many whose practice is better than their 
theory — in whom the theological mind is subordinate to that of 
the true gentleman. But in all those instances where this is no< 
so, the only eflFectual remedy is the gradual raising of the theo- 
logical tone, combined with the action of public opinion on those 
who transgress not only the courtesy of the priesthood, but the 
manners of the gentleman. No enactment of Church, or State 
could ever do away with that evil, which will generally have its 
chief seat in the differences of theology. But I would believe 
that those who have given cause for these complaints are few in 
comparison with those other Incumbents, who look on their in- 
cumbencies more as spheres of work for God and His Church than 
as positions giving importance to themselves — who believe not only 
in their own priesthood, but also in that of their assistant ; and 
who will, therefore, welcome him not solely on account of his 
assistance in work, but will consult him, so as by mutual counsel 
the more effectually to bring the Church to bear upon the people 
committed to their joint care ; and who will honour him in the 
sight of all, within as without the walls of the church, for his 
office' sake, knowing well that, so far as he, the assistant, is 
lowered in the estimation of the people, just so far in the end 
will himself be lowered. 

In this relationship, when duly fulfilled, there is but one 
anomaly which seems to require a remedy. I refer to those cases 
where, in large and populous town parishes, the assistant priest 
has been delegated by the Incumbent to some particular sphere of 
work, has carried it on for some time, and is gradually completing 
it. Should a change take place in the incumbency, the work is 
either stopped altogether, or transferred to others, the original 
worker having to leave those over whom he has, after long labour 
and much care, obtained an influence, just when that influence is 
beginning to have its proper weight, and against the wish of the 
people amongst whom he has laboured. At present, as the law 
stands, the new Incumbent has sole and arbitrary control. How- 
ever large the parish may be, he may at once either close altogether, 
or transfer to other hands, any Mission-chapel opened by his 
predecessor, licensed by the Bishop, and committed to the special 
charge of an assistant priest. In such cases as these^ I would 
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suggest that the curacy be permanent^ and that no new Incumbent 
should have power to remove a priest so placed in charge of a 
Mission-chapel which has been licensed for use by the Bishop. 
Such a regulation as this introduced into a bill to consolidate 
the Church Building Acts would not only be an act of fairness to 
the Stipendiary Curate, but also an incentive to work and to 
the cause of church extension. Many a large town parish lies 
unworked because of the uncertainty of the Mission priest's 
tenure ; many a priest would throw himself gladly into such 
work did he not feel that all his labours might be in vain, and 
his work be brought to a sudden end by the vacation of the 
incumbency : and so the people, having no provision made for 
them by what should be their loving Mother, become indifferent 
to religion, or join some dissenting body, who, trammeled by no 
such absurdly restrictive right, plant a Mission where and when 
they think there is need. 

In no other way would it be for the good of the Church at 
large, or the individual Curate, that his position should be made 
permanent. For, so long as it shall be possible in the same branch 
of the Church for one priest to hold and teach, for another to 
disbelieve and deny, Sacraments and Sacramentals, &c., just so 
long will it be impossible for a Stipendiary Curate chosen by the 
one to be continued permanently into the incumbency of the other, 
unless he have a definite and distinct sphere of work committed to 
his pharge, as spoken of before. The cases of lecturers, chaplains, 
and chantry priests, as now existing in one and the same Church, 
do not work so well as to afford a good argument for making all 
Stipendiary Curates permanent.^ 

Nor would it be for the good of the Church for the Curate to be 
much more independeat of the Incumbent than he is at present ; 
nor perhaps foir his own good. Independence may seem to be 
pleasant in the distanpe ; possession will quickly prove that it too 
has its troubles. 

Certainly, independei^ce must not be obtained at the loss of 
discipline ; and those who w,ish. hereafter successfully to command, 
ought first to learn willingly to obey. If, however, the Incumbent 
is wise, he will, in all points of parish work, form a council of his 
assistants ; and then leave each^i in his own way, and by his own 
means, in his own separate division of the parish, to carry out the 
work jointly determined upon, taking care, however, that too great 
a difference of action should not exist. And though it may some- 
times happen that Curates of great experience are conjoined with 
an Incumbent whose own experience may be small, it is but a 
similar case to the army; and he who is most faithful to his 
colours, and thinks most highly of his calling, will forget disparity 
of age and wisdom, and fight as well under a raw as a veteran 
leader. 

II. But under the relation of the Curate to the Bishop there 
are two anomalies whioli, more than all else put together, have 
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exercised a baneful influence upon the supply of Candidates for Holy 
Orders, and rendered Stipendiary Curates fretful and dissatisfied, 

1st. The power now claimed for our Bishops of refusing to 
license, or of revoking a licence : and 

2d. The question of patronage. 

1. The first of these is a tremendous power, and, when exercised, 
should not be enforced at the mere will of one man ; for, after all, 
Bishops are but men, and liable to all the weaknesses of men. It 
is a power which may be used for the carrying out of private 
grudge, or personal ill-will ; it may be used by an unscrupulous 
partisan to advance his own opinions, as opposed to the teaching of 
the Church. Its exercise, moreover, casts a slur upon the character, 
and deprives actually and instantly of the means of existence : this 
would be bad enough amongst a ceUbate priesthood; how much 
worse amongst our own, where a whole family may be shut out 
from their daily bread by the refusal of a licence, or be reduced to 
beggary by its withdrawal ?- This power, if really existent, should 
therefore be carefully stated in Canon and Civil Law, and be sur- 
rounded by provisions for its proper exercise. 

Now, as to the refusal to license, a man once a priest is alwayti 
a priest, and as such, ia canonically competent to hold any office in 
the Church : the power to refuse to license such a priest, not being 
canonically disq^ualified, ought not to be in the hands of one man, 
who is both accuser and judge. The power to reject a pi^iest 
nominated to a benefice is properly limited, the same limitation 
should exist as to the nominee to a curacy. For the Incumbent 
must always know best who is fitted to be his assistant, and his 
nominee should in all cases be licensed, unless by due process of 
law he be proved unworthy : and the more so as it affects the right 
of property in the stipend to be paid. 

Touching the removal of Stipendiary Curates, there is no Statute 
earlier than 36 Geo. III. cap. 83 : — in which, for the first time, 
section 6, (" Whereas it is expedient that the authority of Ordi- 
naries to license Curates, and to remove licensed Curates should be 
further explained, enlarged, and confirmed ; Be it enacted and 
declared, that it shall be lawful for the Ordinary to license any 
Curate who is, or shall be, actually employed by the Rector, Vicar, 
or other Incumbent of any Parish Church or Chapel, although no 
express nomination of such Curate shall have been made, either in 
words or in writing, to the Ordinary by the said Rector, Vicar, or 
other Incumbent : and that the Ordinary shall have power to revoke, 
summarily and without process, any licence granted to any such 
Curate employed within his jurisdiction, and to remove such Curate 
for such good and reasonable cause as he shall approve'') gives 
power to the Ordinary to revoke a licence summarily and without 
process. It is difficult to discover the reason for the insertion of 
this clause, as no allusion is made to it in the debate on the Bill. 
But it seems to have been smuggled in during its passage through 
the House ; and was never known to the outside world, and those 
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more immediately concerned, until it was too late. And we musfe 
remember that when this clause was so inserted, the Church had 
no means of resisting this encroachment on the liberty of a portion 
of her Clergy, the voice of Convocation being then silent, hushed 
to sleep by the tenderness of her nursing mother. This newly- 
acquired power seems to have been very quickly and severely used, 
if one may judge from various pamphlets of that date. 

Now, this Act was repealed in all points save this one, by 
57 Geo. III. cap. 99; which itself was repealed by 1 & 2 Vict. 
cap. 106. So that the only statutory enactments now in force are 
sect. 6 of 36 Geo. III. cap. 83, together with those sections of 
1 & 2 Vic. cap. 106, which refer to the same matter. 

Of these, the first has been ruled by Chief Justice Abbot, in 
King v. Peterborough, to be confined strictly to cases where the 
Incumbent is non-resident ; and sect. 98 of the latter, on the face 
of it, only refers to the same : for the words " any Curate " in the 
latter section must> I think, be restricted to this particular division 
of Stipendiary Curates ; and this restriction is entirely in accord- 
ance with the following Canons of Interpretation for our Statute 
Law; — 

L That Acts, taking away trial by jury, and imposing penalties, 
must be interpreted most strictly. 

2i That the " particular '* preamble, when followed by the 
" general " wording, rules and restricts the meaning. 

I contend, therefore, that by Statute Law, the Bishop has no 
power summarily to revoke a Curate^s licence, except in those 
particular cases where, the Incumbent being non-resident, the 
Bishop has licensed him, under the provisions of the before- 
mentioned Act of Geo. III. To this power, in this instance, when 
exercised not in heat, but for some ofi^ence against morals or 
Ecclesiastical Law, there seems no valid objection ; for he who so 
appoints should also have power to remove, under proper restric- 
tions for the avoidance of injustice. 

But I am reminded that, whether in accordance with Statute 
Law or not, such power of revoking the licence of Curates even of 
resident Incumbents, and against their wish, has been claimed and 
exercised ; and that the more frequent exercise of it has been 
recently urged, as a ready means of enabling one section of opinion 
in our Church to overcome another. Differences of opinion be- 
tween Bishop lind Curate, or Bishop and Incumbent, on matters 
not specifically defined by the Church, being sufficient to hinder 
the issuing of a licence, or to cause its revoking. 

It is because of this power, so claimed, and so recently acted 
upon, that young men chiefly turn away from the ranks of the 
priesthood. Tutors, well known in our Universities, have declared 
this to be the more frequent reason for University men declining 
to become candidates for Holy Orders. It is against this power, 
or this exercise of power, that Stipendiary Curates complain. 
Because, if not in accordance with either Statute or Common Law 
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— as I venture to believe it is not— most certainly it is contrary to 
Canon Law, which permits no such power to the Bishop alone, of 
his own sole motion. For> as Bingham says, " It must be owned 
that^ according to the discipline and custom of those times, Bishops 
seldom did anything of this nature without the advice and consent 
of their Presbyters, who were their assessors, and, as it were, the 
Ecclesiastical Senate and Council of the Church/^ And again : 
" In some cases, the better to avoid arbitrary power, the Canons 
provided that no Bishop shall proceed to censure a Presbyter or 
Deacon without the concurrence of some neighbouring Bishops to 
join with him in the sentence." 

No Churchman would deny that Bishops have power, by right 
of their most sacred office, to censure ; but that power ought to be 
exercised not at and by their own wUl, the arbitrium of the man, 
not the letter of the law, being the guide ; the right coming to 
them by their office, the exercise of it ought to be under the 
sanction of the Church's law. Even in the purey ages of the 
Church, the Council of Nicsea found it necessary to enact, in her 
fifth Canon, that *^ inquiry should be made whether they have 
been excommunicated through the peevishness, or contentiousness, 
or other such like bitterness of the Bishop." If in those days it 
was found necessary to hedge round the liberties of the second 
order from the possible intemperate action of the first, it cannot 
be wrong to suggest that, at the present day, every stage of epis- 
copal action against a priest should be carried through the formali- 
ties and with the safeguard of a court. For at present the claim is \ 
for almost unlimited power ; a power unknown to the Primitive 
Church, or that of the Middle Ages ; a power till very recently as 
unknown as undesirable. For even supposing for a momeut that 
the ninety-eighth section of 1 and 2 Vict. cap. 106, gives the power \ 
of revoking a Curate's licence, whether his Incumbeut he resident 
or non-resident, willing or unwilling, it is a power too great for 
one man to exercise ; and the only safeguard, vi:^ the opportunity 
to show reason to the contrary, is of very little value : inasmuch as 
the Bishop takes the initiativ by informing of the intention to 
revoke ; is the hearer of the reasou to the contrary ; the judge 
both as to the force of that reason, and the sufficiency of the oppor- 
tunity of showing it ; and lastly, the inflicter of the seutence. 

The Statute Books of the State teem with enactmentst protecting 
all classea and ranks; the Stipendiary Curate alone is all but an 
outlaw ; for him there is no regular process of law, no trial by 
jury ; the veriest triflle is accepted against him — a newspaper 
report, an anonymous letter, may be enough to stop, his ministra- 
tions ; for he is presumed to be guilty,' and mercifully permitted, in 
certain cases, to show reason to the contrary. He may be separated 
from the people who respect him, from the Incumbent who values 
him, and at a moment's warning be deprived of the means of 
earning his daily bread. Well may the ranks of the clergy be 
thinning ; well may the clergy themselves so often say that they 
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would rather seek any other occupation for their boys than that 
which should be the first in their aflfections. 

Let every Curate, whether of resident or non-resident Incumbent, 
be passed through the same careful process of law— simplified as 
much as you like, so that it still be law — as his Incumbent would 
be, before he be deprived of his licence. This only will satisfy 
what, I venture to think, is the greatest injustice of the day, the 
deepest grievance of the Stipendiary Curate. It is his right, not 
solely as a Curate, but as an Englishman, to have a fair trial. 

2. The question of patronage is one on which there is a very 
large amount of dissatisfaction both on the part of Curates and 
Incumbents : with the latter, however, I have now nothing to do. 

In the first place, the very large patronage of the Crown, con- 
sisting of all the bishoprics and deaneries, besides about 1,000 
incumbencies, is unblushingly administered from political influence. 
Earl Russell, no mean authority on such matters, has stated that 
'^ in the Church, the immense and valuable patronage of the 
Government is uniformly bestowed on their political adherents. 
No talent, no learning, no piety, can advance the fortunes of a 
clergyman whose political opinions are adverse to those of the 
governing powers. The utmost permitted to a Bishop is modera- 
tion in his manner of maintaining the orthodox political faith. 
Any hesitation in his vote is an unpardonable sin." Let Church- 
men mark well this statement, which, in a greater or less degree, is 
true of every Ministry : let them ponder well on the thought that 
the cure of souls is at the disposal of the Ministerial whip. 

Next, more than 6,000 incumbencies are in the patronage of 
private persons : these are for the most part looked upon not as 
sacred trusts, to be exercised for the good of the people, but as 
properties to be bargained for and sold, — to the eternal disgrace of 
the Church, to the keeping back from her bosom of many a pious 
Nonconformist, to whom this is perhaps one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks. Is a patron in want of money? Next presenta- 
tions and advowsons are convenient means for replenishing an 
empty purse j so long as priests can be found ready to take the 
oath against simony, — an oath which, for careful wording, cannot 
be matched with any other ; so long as Englishmen shall stand the 
solemn farce, so long as the Enghsh Church shall suflFer the foul 
blot to rest on her escutcheon. All honour, therefore, to the 
Bishop of Exeter for his recent declaration on this head. Would 
a Hubbard, a Tritton, an Ackroyd, a Powell, a Beresford Hope, or 
any other munificent church- founder tolerate for one instant the 
idea of their glorious churches — pious gifts to God and His 
Church — being advertised for sale in some future Ecclesiastical 
Gazette ? It is hard to see why those which have come down to 
us from as liberal forefathers should be treated differently to those 
founded in our day. 

About 1,500 incumbencies are in the gift of Colleges and 
Trustees ; 911 of Deans and Chapters. There remain, therefore. 
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for the Stipendiary Curate, about 3,000 in the patronage of the 
Bishops and Incumbents of mother parishes, to which he may look 
forward. I will not calculate the chances, nor think of the years 
which must elapse before the Curate shall be hatched into the 
Incumbent ; I will only state that there is no rule for promotion. 
Incumbents of mother churches will bring men from distant towns 
to promote them over the heads of their own assistant Priests, 
thus casting a slur upon their ability or fitness in the eyes of the 
people, amongst whom, however, they will still retain them as 
valued assistants. Bishops will do the same, and as often promote 
a man from a distant diocese, who shall have never served one 
single day in that to which he is summoned, only to receive pro- 
motion over the heads of men as fit, as learned, as pious, as hard 
working. 

Incumbents and Stipendiary Curates see this everywhere done ; 
they note it, they ponder it. Can it be wondered at that they say 
at length that there is no use in striving hard to do the Church's 
work, — that the men who work most get least; that they get 
disheartened and dispirited when they see what should be their 
work^s reward, and their highest honour, dispensed in favour of 
strangers ? 

For the distribution of patronage I would suggest: — 

That Convocation should lay down as an absolute rule. That no 
one should be admitted to an incumbency until he had served seven 
years in Holy Orders. 

That the patronage of the Bishop should be restricted, as that of 
Deans and Chapters has been, to men who have served a certain 
term of years in the diocese. 

That the acceptance of a residentiary canonry should at once 
vacate all other incumbencies. 

Beyond this, either the sale of advowsons, &c should be legally 
forbidden altogether, or the patron be compelled to sell alone to 
the Church ; the purchase-money being raised by mortgage of the 
incumbency, to be paid off by yearly instalment after the manner 
of grants from Queen Anne's Bounty. 

The patronage of such incumbencies might advantageously be 
placed in the hands of a permanent body of patrons ; consisting 
for each case of the Bishop, the Archdeacon, the two church- 
wardens, and two laymen, chosen from and by the communicants 
of the parish ; the choice of the Incumbent being restricted to men 
in the diocese. 

The patronage of the Crown is, perhaps, more difiBcult to deal 
with ; but in that separation of Church and State which, I think, 
must come sooner or later, it would be advisable to follow the same 
plan as I have sketched for private patrons, Crown patronage of 
livings being similarly bought back by the Church. 

But above all, let Convocation lay down a plain and definite rule 
for Episcopal promotion, open and patent to all, known both to 
priest and layman ; rigidly and honestly to be abided by. This 

h2 " ' 
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would at once cut away all possibility of heart-burning ; would 
lighten the heavy heart of the Curate, too unknown and without 
influence to stand the present chances, too honest-hearted, too 
noble to truckle for promotion as so many have done, perhaps will 
still do. This would hold out at least a chance of honourable 
advance; a settled home, whether of greater or even less value 
than his curacy, — a settled home in which he can see his family 
grow up, and not have the continual expense of moving from one 
curacy to another. 

The third position of the Stipendiary Curate is that of his 
relation to the Church in her councils. 

When we consider that there are about 5,000 Curates to 13,000 
Incumbents, and when we consider further, that a very large 
number of these Curates are men of mature age and practical 
experience, — an experience often far superior to that of their 
Incumbent, — are men deeply read in Theology, Church Law, Litur- 
giology, Church History, and other kindred subjects, it does seem 
passing strange that the Church in this land, as a legislative body, 
has never admitted them (at any rate of recent date) to a share ia 
her assemblies, nor given them the right of voting for proctors, 
who shall represent their feelings and interests, their views also ou 
matters of the day, as deeply affecting them as they possibly can 
the Beneficed Clerk. 

It has been argued that the Beneficed Clerk, as the possessor of 
a freehold, should alone have this power and this right ; but this, it 
seems to me, is arguing too much on the side of the Establishment, 
upheld for the present by the State in the possession of certain 
property. I would rather take my standpoint on the Church as a 
Spiritual Body, holding her endowments as an accident, not as a 
necessity ; and liable, as formerly, to be deprived of a portion, so at 
some future time to be despoiled of the remainder. Looking at 
the matter in this lightr— the only true light, I think, for Church- 
men — I can see no valid reason why the assistant Priest of any 
parish should not exercise the Ecclesiastical franchise, while the 
Incumbent should. I take my stand herein on the priesthood i the 
same solemn and dread commission has been assigned to the un- 
beneficed as to the beneficed priest ; the one may or may not have 
the same experience or weight of judgment as the other, — yet 
spiritually their office and functions are the same. As such, their 
right to share in the councils of the Church by right of vote for 
proctors should be conceded, I believe rather I ought to say, 
restored. (Cheers.) 
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DISCUSSION. 

ArchdeaOON Allen (J^lop). — In any suggestions for improving the position of 
Stipendiary Curates we must look, first, to the people at large ; secondly, to the 
patrons of livings ; thirdly, to our spiritual fathers their lordships the Bishops ; and 
fourthly, to ourselves the clergy. In the first place, we must teach the people that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and must establish the Weekly Offertory. (Loud 
cheers.) Next as to the patrons : what is the real difficulty and grievance of the 
Curate ? It is, that faithfulness in labour and continuance in well-doing afiford no 
certain guarantee for his advancement; but that promotion comes in its full flood to 
some happy person, while it leaves others dry and dispirited. That is what consti- 
tutes the real grievance of the Curate's position. (Cheers.) I believe, in short, that 
the great mischief is this : the longer a Curate has served, it does not matter how 
faithful may be his teaching, the less, as he gets older, his chance of preferment 
l:>ecomes. (Loud cheers.) The Bishop of Oxford has spoken of the duty of patrons ; 
the duty of patrons is not half enough preached about and spoken of. (Cheers.) A 
patron does not do his duty unless he takes all reasonable labour and pains to select 
— not merely a good man, but the best man he can, for the sacred post. (Cheers.) 
I have no faith in legislation, but I have great faith in appealing to the consciences 
of the people. (Loud cheers.) Next, with all submission to our right reverend 
fathers, I come to their lordships the Bishops. I hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
but I must speak as I think ; and in one particular the practice of the Bishops of 
England is, I believe, not in accordance with that of the Primitive Church, not in 
accordance with the teaching of the Prayer-book, or even with the dictates of common ! 
sense. (Loud cheers.) I speak with all respect. (Cheers.) What I mean is this : i« 
a Curate goes into a parish as a Deacon. Perhaps he gives his mind to croquet 
parties, and pi caches sermons which he transcribes from the first book he takes down 
from his shelf. The farmers see what an empty, negligent fellow he is, but they 
say, " When he goes up for ordination my Lord Bishop will find him out." Well, he 
goes up for examination, and what does the Bishop say ? '' Poor fellow, he is already 
in Orders ! " I am not speaking from personal experience. (Loud cheers.) I am only 
speaking of the general practice ; and I imply nothing inconsistent with the affection 
and respect I owe my own honoured patron. (Cheers. ) But the Bishop says it is a . 
pity to send this young man back to his parish disgraced; but, on the other hand, 
the farmers think that the whole examination is a sham and an unreality. (Cheers.) 
Now, I hold that the priesthood ought to be regarded as a distinct degree, as a step 
upwards which ought not to be taken till the person to be ordained priest has shown 
in his practical experience that the Divine Spirit has marked him for His minister in 
some special way. (Loud cheers.) Now I pass on and come to ourselves, the clergy. 
I say that there must be a great alteration in ourselves, and in many respects ; — we 
must cease to be mendicants — we must be preachers of the Truth, and especially of 
the truth that the people ought to give according to their means to the service of 
Almighty God. (Cheers.) We must cease to be entangled in worldly business; we 
must give ourselves to God and to our work — to ministering consolation to the 
sorrowful, to visiting the sick and dying, to preaching, and ad ministering] the sacra- 
ments. When a new organ, for instance, is wanted, the clergyman ought not to beg for 
it, or make himself responsible for £30, and set his wife and daughters to send out 
letters supplicating help, if only in the shape of a shilling's worth of postage stamps. < 
(Cheers.) I say it advisedly, we clergymen must never make ourselves responsible 
for the payment of the balance of bills, we must never give an order to a contractor ; . 
in short, we must not be mendicants, but we must preach to our people the duty of '- 
giving their offerings to Almighty God, and we ohall find the consciences of the { 
people readily respond to our preaching. (Cheers.) I was talking the other day to one \ 
of the most liberal, in every sense, of Dissenters, Mr. Morley — the President of the 
Liberation Society ; and the thing that he most pressed upon me was this : he said — 
'' What I want is for the clergy and for all ministers of religion, to be more earnest in 
enforcing the duty of giving according to each man's means to Almighty God." The 
consciences of the people are alive to that duty ; but if we would do any good, we 
must be a great deal more industrious, and we must not be so cowardly as we are. We 
must not put off the preaching of a sermon till the squire comes home, but when a 
sermon is to be preached, it must be preached then, or not at all. Or when an address 
must be given for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel or the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, we must do the work ourselves, we must not get the District Secretary, 
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"who makes what is called a good speech of five-and-forty minutes (you are happy if 
you are let ofiFwith that), an oration all statistics, which nobody understands, and every- 
body is glad when it is over — (laughter) — but which does nothing to convey a deeper 
sense of responsibility, or to deepen the love of souls. I am not saying a word 
against getting a real live missionary, but only against this trumpery device of getting 
a District Secretary to administer the annual dose. (Laughter.) I will only add one 
word more. We must be more righteous as regards the objects for which we ask the 
alms of the people ; for I maintain that it is an unrighteous act to presume upon 
the kindness and courtesy of one's flock and to press upon their charitable attention 
things in which they have no earthly interest. We should never preach a sermon 
or have a collection for anything without the consent and hearty approval of the 
churchwardens, who are the representatives of the laity. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. ^Walter Blunt. — Fellow Churchmen, fellow Curates ; I stand before you 
" a bloated pluralist " — a Rector on one hundred a year, which costs me two, and a 
Curate upon nothing. I wish to speak a word to my fellow Curates ; but first, I wish 
to congratulate you all on the state of this patronage question. For, as we have seen 
here such evident agreement upon the main parts of the subject among all the pre- 
vious speakers — representatives of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons, 
of the Episcopal Bench and of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — we may well 
expect to see before long the appointment of a Royal Commission, or at least a Com- 
mittee of one, if not of both Houses of Parliament, to inquire into and advise upon 
this whole matter. Secondly, I will respectfully ask permission of the Bishop of 
Oxford to put him one question. I believe I am right in stating that it is illegal for 
any man to be a Bishop under the age of thirty ? 

The Bishop of Oxford. — It is uncanonical. 

Mr. Blunt. — Well, the question I wish to ask is this : If the existence of such a 
rtUe with respect to a Bishop be not " derogatory to public morals," why should it be 
" derogatory to public morals " to make such a rule with respect to Incumbents of 
parishes ? In fact, I believe that one of the greatest improvements we could make 
would be to enact a law that no one should be the Incumbent of a parish under 
thirty years of age; i. e. until he had fair opportunity of gaining experience and ripe- 
ness of judgment — and this I say for the sake not of the Curates, but of the people. 
But it would act in favour of the Curates too, and particularly of that class of Curates 
whose case is the most difficult of all to deal with, and demands most attention — I 
mean the elder Curates, for whom it is very difficult to find work — not because of 
their inability, but because of the inability of their superiors; an old Curate can 
seldom work satisfactorily under a young Incumbent. He is the superior of his 
superior. He has had too much experience, and knows too much ; and is continually 
treading on his Incumbent's toes without intending it. I myself have more than once, 
in years gone by, given up curacies, not from any discontent with the parish or 
quarrel with the Incumbent, but because I found that I was continually thrust into a 
wrong position, and taking, without intending it, too forward a place. It would be well 
alao, jf no College Fellow had the care of a parish as Incumbent, until he had worked 
for some time definite as a Curate. And now for one word to my fellow Curates. 
My friends, I can sympathise with you, if any one can. Up to nearly fifty years of 
age I was a Stipendiary Curate only, and as such I have worked in very many parts 
of England, and in all kinds of parishes. I know what it is to have the care of large 
and poor London populations — ^and that the very worst of them. Petticoat Lane, and 
Rosemary Lane, and the back of St. Giles — to be a Curate in the Pottery district of 
this county, in the clothing districts of the South- West, in the Mining district of 
Cornwall, and many town parishes and countiy parishes, both large and small, and 
I believe that during my whole Curate life my average income was about £90 a year. 
Moreover, I was always one of those who were called High Churchmen, when High 
Churchmanship was not quite so popular as it is now; and though my only aim, with 
respect to public worship, was to raise it to the earnest, hearty congregational 
standard which we have witnessed at St. Peter's in this town, the having had such 
an aim, and the character of having it, made me an object of suspicion, not only to 
my ecclesiastical superiors, but to those who were far nearer to my own home and 
to my own blood ; and when at last I became an Incumbent, it was at a poor little 
out-of-the way parish, with a ruined Church, which, as'I told you before, yields me 
£100 a year and costs me two, and I am a Curate still. Fellow Curates, then, I know 
your position and your trials, and can sympathize with you. Bear with me, while I 
say to you a few words. Believe me that all this fuss which many of you are now 
making about '* the rights and privileges " of Curates is wrong in itself, and most 
degrading. I wish we could hear less of the "rights and privileges" of Curates and 
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Incumbents, and more of their duties and responaihilities. • I wish we thought less of 
ouraelves and more of our people. You stand in a high position, being brought near 
to the immediate service of your God, and all this talk about " Cunites' unions " and 
struggle about "Curates* rights" is utterly wrong and deeply degrading. In the work 
of the ministry, as in everything else, there must be subordmaiion^ for the work to go 
on. God has so arranged it, and we are where He has placed us, and our highest 
happiness and our highest privilege is not to be priding ourselves upon our own 
importance, and contending with our brethren for our ''rights," but simply and 
earnestly to be *' doing our duty," each and every one of us, ''in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call ns." 

The Rev. R. I. Sa.lmon (of St. Michael's, Paddington).— The "poor Curate cry," as it 
has been contemptuously called, has at length made itself heard, but, unfortunately, 
there is in it so much of discordant sound, that it is a very difficult thing to find out 
what the Curates really do want ! The contradictory letters, partly from ambitious 
and disaffected Curates, and partly from alarmed .Incumbents, which have lately 
inimdated the columns of the clerical papers, have only tended to estrange the 
sympathies of the laity, and have not reassured the minds of the Curate class them- 
selves. What with the preposterous pretensions of a certain class of Curates on the 
one hand, and the intolerable aspersions of one who has the character of possessing 
more impetuosity and zeal than discretion on the other, I am afraid that we Curates 
(for I am one myself) cut but a sorry fig^ure in the eyes of the amused and entertained 
laity. I may be mistaken ; but I believe that from Land's End to Berwick- on-T weed 
you will not ^nd one Curate complaining that he does not enjoy equality of priest- 
hood- which means, equality of rights in the parish — ^with his Incumbent. It is not 
want of permanency of position, but it is inadequacy of stipend and the exceptional 
system of patronage in the Church of England that we complain of. (Cheers.) As to 
the question of stipend I shall not say much ; but it does occur to me that the laity 
are too apt to compassionate our position, and too little disposed to improve it. For 
my own part, I am sick of compassion — (Cheers) ; and I must say it is a scandal and a 
reproach to our laity, that wlule there are many who are willing to change thousands 
upon thousands of pounds, because some horse has managed to push its nose one 
inch before another in a two-mile race, but few are found willing to take any step 
to increase the stipend of the Curate of their parish. (Loud cheers.) It is a very 
grievous hardship to a man placed in a position in which he has to go in and out 
among the poor, not to have the means of relieving the want he sees. (Cheers.) 
Besides, every man who does his work has a right to be paid for it. (Cheers.) 
I know I am putting the matter in a very secular and mundane light, but perhaps 
it is as well to set aside higher and more spiritual views in considering the subject. 
We have heard something about Utopia; but I believe that Utopia is the region 
of principle ; and that a question which is not based upon principle will always fail 
in the end. I hold, therefore, that we ought to take our stand upon principle. 
(Cheers.) The Bishop of Oxford has told us this morning that he should not wish 
to see any unnecessary restrictions put upon the rights of patrons, and that there- 
fore he would not advise the adoption of the suggestion that no one should be 
allowed to enter upon a living till he had worked five years as a Curate. Now 
I believe that that would be a most wholesome regulation. There is nothing that 
more provokes — I might almost say, disgusts — a man, than seeing one whom he knows 
to be his inferior, both morally and intellectually, and who has been marked " tekd " 
over and over again in his University career, nevertheless, as soon as he has been 
twelve months in Orders, put into a comfortable rectory. (Cheers.) Are we to remain 
silent under these abuses ? I do not see how people can expect Curates to be blind 
to the gross injustice of the present mode of exercising patronage. I think also that 
they have just ground of complaint when, after ten or fifteen years' hard work, 
they find themselves in no better position, whether as regards present emolument 
or prospective preferment, than novices of twelve-months' standing. (Cheers.) These 
are the anomalies in the Church of which we complain ; and depend upon it, if the 
Church does not choose to reform them, she will find that there are those who 
will do it for her in a less friendly manner. (Loud cheers.) We have seen at the 
present day enough of changes — social, civil, and ecclesiastical — to make these words 
seem no baseless vaticination, but a sound inference from induction. I firmly believe 
that if we do not remove the present grounds of complaint some one else will do 
it for us. (Cheers.) We cannot, I think, call to mind what passed at the recent 
assembly at Lambeth, without feelings of thankful gratitude. (Cheers.) I say, irj 
spite of the feeble impotence of the Times^ miserable article — (loud cheers) — we 
cannot look back on that meeting without feelings of thankful gratitude ; but depend 
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upon it, no one will believe that the Chxirch is in earnest till she has swept away all 
these iniquitous anomalies. (Loud cheers). 

The ReY. C. Deanb. — I hardly expected when I sent in my card that I should take 
upon 'myself to stand up as an apologist for the Right Reverend bench ; but I heard 
the venerable Archdeacon preface his remarks with the observation that it was an 
invariable custom to ordain as priest all those who came up after their year's noviciate. 
Now it happens to have come to my knowledge that not very long ago a liVing Bishop 
rejected nine out of eleven candidates for the priesthood. 

Archdeaoon Allen. — Hear, hear I I wish it was universally done. 

Mr. Deane. — I must say, I thought it rather hard, and I was not one of the 
rejected. (Laughter.) I confess I did not expect to hear a great deal more of Curates' 
grievances than has come before us to-day ; and my own object in rising was not to 
make the cry louder, but rather to give reasons against agitation. In the first place, 
there is no body of men who have gained more in position during the last five-and- 
tweuty years than the Curates have done. (Cheers.) By their living and their labour, 
fhey have gained for themselves an independent position which is improving daily. 
Their services are daily more and more sought after, and their stipends have increased. 
Let them go on, and their work will be valued more and more. As for what has been 
said about the tyranny of Incumbents, and the unkindness of Incumbents' wives, that 
is all nonsense. No doubt there are disagreeable, ungentlemanly, and ill-mannered 
Incumbents, but there are also disagreeable, ungentlemanly, and iU -mannered Curates. 
(Cheers.) As to what has been said about the equality of Curates in point of con- 
sideration and remuneration, I deny it in toto. Curates of a certain standing, who 
have shown themselves fit for their work, may not only demand and receive greater 
respect, but they may also demand and receive a higher remuneration for their 
services than Curates of a single year. I do not believe that a Curate who is woiiihy 
of his office has as much to complain of as we have heard stated. He has the appro- 
bation and esteem of his fellow-men ; and, if he requires it, he has their material help. 
I know an instance of a man coming into a parish with a stipend gradually rising to 
£1 00. He had come* with a title, but finding his services valuable, the people raised his 
stipend to £100. Nor is this a solitary instance that I could mention if I had time. 
If our stipends were largely increased the effect would be that we should get not a 
higher, but a lower class of men for Holy Orders. At present, with the exception of 
those who are ordained merely for family livings, I conceive that candidates for Orders 
are for the most part actuated by disinterested motives ; and if that be so, I believe 
they will be no losers. (Cheers.) I do not wish to see our stipends increased; but 
there is one thing to which Curates have undoubtedly a right to look. It is that both 
Curates and beneficed clergy should have, if they require it, when they become aged 
or infirm, a pension on wMch to support their declining years and failing strength. 
(Great cheers.) Although I am in the presence of many legislators who will tell me 
that such a thing is in the present state of opinion impossible, still I would urge upon 
them that it is the duty of the State to provide pensions for the clergy who have 
become incapacitated and grown old in the service of the State as well as of the 
Church. (No, no.) They do the work of the State by managing schools supported 
by means provided mainly by the Established Church. (No^ no.) The clergy are 
servants of the State in that degree. (Loud cries of No, no.) They are doing the 
work of the State. (Renewed cries of No, no.) I am misunderstood, I meant to 
say that the clergy do work which belongs to the State, and that therefore they 
have a right, like all others who do the work of the State, to be provided for when 
they are past work. (No, no, and cheers.) I should like very much to see that view 
urged upon the attention of the Legislature ; and if it were adopted, I think that 
Curates would have very little to complain of. (Cheers.) 

Lord Ltttelton. — I am not going to make a speech on this subject, I wish only to 
mention a fact, which I think should be made public for the sake of example, thougb 
I state it in the presence of him to whom it relates. The Bishop of Oxford has been 
Bishop of Oxford I don't know how long, but much more than twenty years; and 
during the whole of that time he has never gi^en a benefice in his patronage to any 
but Curates in his diocese. (Loud cheers.) 

Eabl Nelbon.— I rather shrank, as I have to read a Paper this evening, from sending 
in my name, but as not many of the laity have addressed you on this subject, and as 
there were one or two things that I was anxious to say, I was persuaded to do so. On 
behalf of many dear friends who are Curates, and who may not be here, I would venture 
to protest against one or two expressions which have been let fall, I would fain believe 
inadvertently, with reference to the feelings which influence the mass of Stipendiary 
QnrRtep, I he$^Td from one speaker a statement that Curates put in charge of missions 
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in our great towns, because these missions may not be permanent for their lives, do 
I not take so great an interest in them as they otherwise might do. I believe, however, 

I that our. Stipendiary Curates: in charge of those great missions consider, not what in- 
1 comes they may receive, or how long they may continue in them, but how they may best 

work for Christ. (Cheers.) The longer and more laborious the work and the poorer 
the pay, the more earnestly do they labour, and the greater honour do they consider 
it to work for their Master. (Cheers.) Something was also said about prizes. ' It was 
suggested that if there were more prizes in ihe Church more people would be induced 
to take Orders ; and it was said that oomfoi*table rectories could not be procured for 
all deserving Curates. I do not sympathise with those who are over ready to leave 
the masses for comfortable rectories, but I will allow that thdre is a grievance which 
ought to be met in quite a different manner than has been suggested. In the first 
place, as the Church accepts, and I think rightly accepts, a married clergy, and does 
not limit the age at which Curates may marry, it is an unanswerable argument for 
raising their incomes, for we have no right to expect in these days a Curate to be able 
to live with a wife and family on a miserable £100 a year. Therefore I think the 
incomes of Curates should rise to a higher level ; and I quite agree with the last speaker 
that it would be a very great thing for the Church if some liberal retiring pension could 
be devised for the support of aged Incumbents as well as of aged Curates. But we 
were appealed to as members of the Legislature to try and get such a retiring pension 
from the State. Now to that I have to say, that the State cannot do it ; and if it 
could, it would not, and I do not think that Churchmen would wish it. (Loud cheers.) 
If this discussion does nothing else, I trust that it will do something towards increas- 
ing the incomes of Curates, and that something will also be done by the body of the 
laity at large for providing a large and libei-al system of retiring pensions, either in 
connexion with a college or otherwise, for Incumbents and for Curates. (Cheers.) 

The Eabl of Dartmouth. — I am anxious to say a very few words on this occasion. 
In the first place, I wish to perform a commission which has been entrusted to me by 
some who know the diocese of Lichfield, and who will testify that what is true 
respecting the bright example set both to the clergy and laity by the Bishop of Oxford 
is likewise true of our own beloved diocesan. ( Loud cheers.) Personally, I never had 
but one grievance against him in my life, and it was that he gave a hard-working 
Curate in a parish with which I am connected a living in Derbyshire. (Cheers.) I 
hope I shall not be considered cynical, but when a patron has a living to dispose of, 
1 am afraid he sometimes meets with things that do not altogether raise his opinion 
of human nature. (A laugh.) I am afraid also by the time he has made his decision 
his opinion is not higher of clerical human nature. (Laughter.) Patrons are fallible, 
and all that they can do is to endeavour to arrive at the best decision they can. I 
consider myself that the position of a Curate, bad as it may be, is almost better than 
that of a poverty-stricken Incumbent of a large and populous parish. (Cheers.) As 
long as it pleases God to give me this responsibility, I should endeavour, in the 
exercise of it, to consider the circumstances of the man himself, in order that I may 
not place him in a position in which he may have no cause to thank me, but in which 
he may find himself a pinched, impoverished man all the days of his life, for I think 
it is an important element in every parochial clergyman's usefulness, that he shall be 
in a comfortable position of competency, and shall not be obliged to refuse with a 
heavy heart the claims of those who are still more poverty-stricken tban himself. 
(Cheers.) 
The Bight Keverend President then dismissed the Meeting with his blessing* 
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WEDNESDA Y AFTERNOOK 

CHUKCH EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND ADULTS. 

THE PRESIDENT AGAIN TOOK THE CHAIR. 

T. Salt, Jan., Esq. (of Walton-on-the-Hill, Stafford,) read the 
following Paper : — 

Certain able and well-known novelists, both in England and 
France, have drawn vivid pictures of what they are pleased to call 
two races, breathing the same air, walking the same soil, owning a 
common country, in constant communion, yet separated from each 
other by am impassable gulf. The sketch is too highly coloured; 
but it is true that there exists a strange and melancholy difference 
between the lives of the rich and of the poor. The son of wealthy 
parents is reared in the pure atmosphere of home, delicately 
tended, carefully guarded : at school and at college similar authority 
prevails: no efforts are lost, no money spared to strengthen his 
moral and physical development ; and he seldom attains indepen- 
dence until he has passed man^s estate. The bridge by which he 
passes the abyss of youthful temptations is frail indeed, but in his 
passage he is guided, supported, and protected. 

Without a protector, and with no guide except his own con- 
science, the child of a poor man traverses the same perilous road ; 
home for him is no refuge; it is well if it is not a place to be 
shunned. Too often he is cradled in vice, and scenes of impurity 
darken the fair dawn of early boyhood. A crowded chamber allows 
no opportunity for private prayer, and family worship has not yet 
become one of the daily habits of a cottager. The church doors 
are locked : neither woman nor child, maiden nor youth, creep in 
there to offer a quiet prayer alone. Street life and perpetual 
intercourse with other lads of the same age occasion precocity and 
rub off all shyness and reserve ; but are calculated to impair rather 
than to cultivate a moral tone. The National Schools are working 
a great good, but all poor boys are day scholars, and the school- 
master has to struggle against the adverse influences of home and 
of the street. 

Moreover, the school education is not only imperfect, but it is 
also too short. When he is ten or twelve years old, a boy goes to 
work in the factory or on the farm ; and so at an age when those 
of higher rank are barely commencing their education, and whilst 
they are still kept under a strict supervision, he is earning his 
livelihood, and acquires complete independence. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages of their early training, there is much 
that is loveable, much that is noble and gentle, in these young 
men of whom T am speakins:, — the offsprinp^ of the English poor. 
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The sons of the middle classes receive a very inferior education 
as compared with that bestowed upon the wealthy; but on the 
other hand their homes are better and their stay at school longer 
than in the case of the labourer. Unfortunately, the education 
they receive is often narrow and imperfect ; moreover, they 
frequently attend day-schools, and therefore fail to gaih the high 
tone and manly vigour which a well-conducted boarding-school 
ought to impart. In a large and well-known public school, the 
chapel, without ostentation, and with no useless observances, has 
been for many years the life and centre of the whole system. 
The simple Sunday services, the eloquent and suitable afternoon 
sermon, have originated good thoughts, and have proved the main- 
stay of sound principles in the heart of many a boy. More than 
one head-master can testify how long and how dearly the best 
pupils have retained the recollection of those quiet half-hours, 
and of that exalting influence. That school has produced many 
unaspiring but good men. Could not the same high notions 
of education be introduced elsewhere, and into establishments 
acknowledging an inferior social position ? Is the resuscitation of 
King Edward's Grammar Schools impossible? Would it not be 
worth a serious efl^ort to obtain such objects as the following : — 
The union of small endowments ; the organization of a cheap 
system for boarders; an improved course of instruction suitable 
for modern requirements? In counties where endowed schools 
are rare, might not the noble examples of Surrey, of Devon, and 
Sussex be pursued with advantage ? 

We must next investigate the operation of Church Education 
during the years that follow school life, — when the sapling has 
become a tree, when the boy has grown into a man. 

Their social habits, their family ties, their literary pursuits, the 
sources whence their incomes are derived, connect the clergy very 
closely with the educated and superior laity. The influence is 
direct, and lasts through life. 

The bond of union with the middle classes is much weaker. 
They have but a small share in the emoluments, and, except 
through the churchwardens, who are mostly farmers or trades- 
people, no great authority in administering the aflairs of the 
Church. This is a great misfortune; for we cannot forget that 
there have been occasions in the early history of the Church when 
bishops and clergy have been elected by the popular voice, so 
completely was the Church in those days identified with the people. 
Moreover, zeal and good-will are not wanting. Often, but not so 
often or so generally as necessity demands, young men and women 
of this rank have performed very efficient Church work. As 
readers, as deacons, as collectors, as visitors, as teachers, as nurses, 
they are remarkable for intelligence and industry. Teach them 
to comprehend the broad and simple principles of the English 
Church ; then they will love her more. 

Lastly, the direct influence of the Church upon the minds of the 
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artisans and workpeople is small, except in the rural districts. 
Schoolmasters (these are often drawn from a higher rank), singers, 
doorkeepers, ringers, collectors, are chosen from this class. These, 
however^ are but as a drop in the ocean, a grain of sand upon the 
sea-shore, as compared with the multitudes who are passing their 
lives in indifference and in ignorance. Some years ago a calcu- 
lation was made, that one-half of the population of our large towns 
are practically heathens, and these sad figures have never been 
refuted. 

But whatever direct influence the Church possesses over the 
minds of the people arises in a great measure from the operation 
of the National Schools. The immense moral effect of these 
establishments was distinctly and prominently set forth in the 
Report of the Education Commission, a circumstance which has 
been too much forgotten. The great diflSculty is that school-life 
is too short. What is to be done with people who, as a general 
rule, read nothing after the age of thirteen, or, if they read at aU, 
peruse only the columns of some penny newspaper? It seems 
almost absurd to call this education. The work is ended when it 
is barely begun, and then we call the people educated who know 
little more than how to read and write. No wonder that, like 
straws before the wind, they are apt to be carried away by bursts 
of ^passion and of folly, and lie at the mercy of any unprincipled 
leader. 

It is absolutely necessary that, in some shape or another, the 
school teaching should be prolonged. This, evidently, must be 
done in a manner agreeable and acceptable to the people them- 
selves ; and very possibly must be efl^ected rather by the exertion 
of a quiet wholesome influence than by direct instruction. Many 
sound principles may be inculcated almost imperceptibly, and 
without the opening of a single book. Many a lad has learned as 
much from his schoolfellows as from his master. The great point 
in the first instance is to draw young people away from the evil 
scenes, and from the impure moral atmosphere which surrounds 
them. Church Institutes have been established in some places. 
I refer especially to the St. Mary's Institute, at Stafford ; but there 
seems to be no reason why such institutions should not become 
universal. The parish schoolroom is often unoccupied in the 
evenings. Here then is a building ready provided, and one which 
is surrounded by good associations ; a place to which the toddling 
feet of the little child have often conveyed him. Let the young 
man follow the child in that good path. Here too, with little 
trouble and with trifling expense, books, newspapers, chess-boards, 
draught-boards, dominoes, and all the accessories of a snug little 
club-room, may be collected. A good fire and bright lights are 
important items. Remember that this humble schoolroom is to 
become the rival of the flaring gin-palace and of the exciting 
dancing saloon. Some neighbouring layman can probably be 
found willing to accept the office of president or chairman, with 
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its honours and responsibilities. The schoolmaster might act as 
secretary and librarian, and the clergy and churchwardens might 
be ea? officio members of the committee. A subscription of one 
penny per week, or of one shilling per quarter, from benefit 
members, and of half a guinea annually from honorary members, 
would probably cover all necessary expenditure. The society would 
naturally commence on a very small scale ; but it would even from 
the first aflford a position from which much excellent work might 
spring. As opportunities oflFer, many useful schemes might be 
incorporated with the institution. Classes for teaching writing, 
reading, arithmetic, drawing, French ; Bible classes j lectures ; 
concerts, in which the members themselves might learn to take a 
part ; glee clubs ; circulating library ; meetings for discussion and 
debating; and so forth. All these things, when well-conducted, 
are softening and humanizing. Above all. Church Institutes are 
a means of bringing the working people into frequent and friendly 
contact with men who are practical and earnest labourers in the 
Church. And such intercourse is in itself a very effective method 
of promoting Church Education. 

In another way our National Schools may contribute to the 
extension of Church Education. Much useful discussion has 
recently taken place concerning Sunday schools. The Reports of 
the Conferences at Torquay and in the Isle of Wight, as published 
in the Guardian newspaper of August 14th and 28th of this year, 
are well deserving of perusal. Happily, Sunday schools are no 
longer necessary because no other opportunities of Education exist ; 
but it does not follow, on the other hand, that they should be 
altogether discontinued. They still have their value. It is not 
within my province on this occasion to speak of the Sunday treat- 
ment of infants and children. Probably, with respect to these we 
have not been travelling precisely on the right road. Our business 
now is with adults. In utilising Sunday schools for the purpose 
of their instruction, we shall be opening out a valuable field of 
labour, of interest, and of fresh experiences. Sunday is their day 
of rest ; a rest from physical and from manual exertion. It is 
probable, therefore, that intellectual exercise will prove for them a 
pleasure rather than a toil. In one of our great towns there exists 
a Sunday school where, I am informed, 900 pupils attend. Of 
these between 300 and 400 are men above 21. The most favourite 
time of attendance is from half-past 7 to half-past 9 in the morning. 
It is remarkable that many of these men refuse to enter any 
place of worship whatever. I must, add that the school is not a 
Church of England school, though Church teachers would not be 
rejected. 

Adults differ from children, from the circumstance that they 
come to learn of their own choice. They are free as the wind ; 
they can come, they can go, as they please. Therefore the instruc- 
tion that is offered to them must not only be real and efficient, but 
it must be also attractive and agreeable. With due attention to 
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these points success in the management of adult classes may almost 
certainly be secured. 

The main difficulty will lie in providing competent teachers; 
but this obstacle is not insuperable. Probably in the first instance 
the teachers must themselves be taught. In most parishes the 
clergyman or the schoolmaster, or failing these some educated 
layman, could find time to instruct privately and separately a few 
volunteers ; the sons and daughters of the farmers or tradespeople, 
or the most intelligent among the artisans or skilled labourers. 
Young men yearn for work. The fountain of youthful energy 
and desire springs with irresistible force, and when checked in its 
natural course bursts an opening in the rock of habit and of early 
training. So that many, like the followers of Wesley, have left the 
Church in order to seek a sphere of labour amidst the ranks of 
Dissent. In this view a most ably devised scheme has recently 
been put forth in the diocese of London, entitled ^^ The Association 
of Lay Helpers." It will be well when, under authority, such a 
system becomes universal. 

In passing, I may remind you how it is related that, in the early 
days of Christianity, at the great Church of Constantinople no less 
than 450 persons officiated ; this, too, after the number had been 
reduced by law. The detail is interesting. The list comprises 
60 presbyters, 100 male, 40 female deacons, 90 sub-deacons, 110 
readers, 25 singers, besides 100 ostiarii. What a prodigious in- 
fluence this army of ministers must have exerted ! Doubtless they 
were all persons of character, and of some position in their several 
spheres. Their office, their labours within the holy edifice, would 
give them authority without. Each one would act in his own street 
or district as a lump of leaven, humanizing the seething masses of 
an overgrown city. At least, their families, their relations, their 
intimate friends, would be disposed to follow their guidance in 
matters of conduct and of religion ; and these alone would form 
a congregation of some thousands. 

The subjects chosen for discussion in the Sunday classes will in 
a great measure depend upon the pupils themselves. Some clear 
and simple explanation of the intention of the Services and of the 
principles of the English Church ought not to be omitted. Bible 
history — the Prophecies — the Gospels — the Catechism — the Creeds 
— the Evidences of Christianity, will aflford natural themes of 
inquiry. The proceedings of the olass-meetings should be in- 
troduced by a few short prayers. An occasional visit from the 
clergyman would stimulate and direct the eflforts both of teacher 
and pupils. Experience shows the rocks which must be shunned. 
Age and rank have to be carefully considered. Young persons 
above fourteen or fifteen will not sit side by side with children of 
six or seven. It is not congenial to grown-up men to ponder over 
their books in the midst of the hurly-burly of raw lads. Trades- 
people, shopkeepers, gentlefolk, will not study in the same class 
with domestic servants or with labourers. Persons of similar 
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occupations work best together. All this is but natural and 
reasonable. Each class should have its own quiet separate room, 
and if the teacher is to establish intimate personal relations with 
his scholars — a matter of the very highest importance — the number 
of persons in each class must not exceed ten or twelve. The appeal 
on behalf of religion must be made to the heart rather than to the 
intellect. All men have hearts ; few have cultivated intellects ; 
fewer still know how to use them ; and religion is an universal 
necessity. Sympathy, gentleness, courtesy, — the quiet, regular 
intercourse of a refined and educated mind; with those who 
possess inferior advantages, the imperceptible infusion of a higher 
moral tone and of more polished manners, — the kindly interest 
exhibited in the prospects and in the pursuits of each pupil — a 
wholesome example ; these things will influence and attract young 
men even whilst the learned treatises of the most subtle theologiana 
moulder neglected and forgotten on the shelf- 
Church institutions and Sunday classes tend directly to lead 
young persons to that important epoch in their lives when the 
most careless must have some serious thoughts, and when they are 
especially open to new and good impulses, and which forms as it 
were the culminating point in their Church education. I mean 
Confirmation. I am personally acquainted with a case where 
twenty young lads were brought to the clergyman of the parish 
to be prepared for confirmation, solely through the influence of the 
secretary of the Church Institution in the town where they lived. 
In Germany and in Switzerland far more importance is attached to 
this rite, and far more care is bestowed upon the instruction of the 
candidates, than in this country. Attention has recently been 
called to our deficiencies in this respect by the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to consider a project for the sub-division of the 
diocese of Lichfield. With that report you are probably acquainted. 
It might have exhibited the matter in a stronger light without 
departure from the truth. In the towns, a vast number of young 
persons never come to confirmation. In the country, the system 
which obtains is not satisfactory. I have seen its effects. The 
journey into the neighbouring town — the necessary dinner which 
is usually provided— the assemblage of people-^the new scenes — 
the strange faces — the large church with its vaulted roof, its group 
of pillars and its echoing aisles — the party of twenty or thirty 
young people, neighbours and friends, boys and girls, proceeding 
and returning in company together — the change from their daily 
occupation — the high and volatile spirits of youth — tend irresistibly, 
though unintentionally, to create an impression of joyous holiday- 
making which would not be excited by an afternoon or an evening 
service in a quiet homely village church. 

Prize schemes for aflbrding a stimulant to adult education exist 
in more than one district of this diocese ; but the promotion of 
Church Education is not their main object. Perhaps by imitating 
or grafting on to these societies some efi'ective plan might be 
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carried out for the encouragement of young students in religious 
and theological subjects. Whenever our National Schools can be 
supported by the payment of the scholars and by the State con- 
tributions, we shall be able to devote the proceeds of the subscrip- 
tion list to the creation of material rewards for such children as 
excel, and of those who remain at school beyond the usual limited 
period. When I observe the extreme exertions made by the able 
men who conduct our public schools to establish prizes, scholar- 
ships, and exhibitions, I feel convinced that we are not doing 
sufficient in this direction for the children of the poor ; for the 
prospect of reward will urge on all alike, and human nature is the 
same throughout. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the education of children and of 
youths. A word must be said concerning grown-up men and 
women. These ai^e much more difficult of access. They must be 
sought after in their own homes, encouraged, enticed, persuaded. 
Again, the appeal must be made to the heart. Kindliness and 
sympathy pave the way for the approach of the teacher. In some 
parishes where the population is dense, as in the towns, or widely 
scattered, as in some country places, small outlying rooms where 
" Mother's Meetings ^^ may be arranged, or where occasional 
Sunday and week-day services may be held, have proved of great 
use. People will often attend a Church service in a cottage or in a 
school, when false modesty, the want of good clothes, the ridicule 
of their neighbours, disuse or cold heartedness, hinder their 
attendance at the parish church. The habit of church-going soon 
grows. The step from the little schoolroom to the church becomes 
an easy one. 

We must not disguise the fact that, amidst persons of the well- 
to-do and educated classes, there exists great ignorance upon 
Church matters. An authorized collection of sermons, lectures, or 
papers, short, simple, and clear in style, touching upon the Creeds 
and Formularies of the English Church, the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, the humble duties of the Christian life, would prove an 
invaluable boon. If the time occupied in the morning or the 
evening sermon on each Sunday were devoted to the reading of 
some such educational lecture, and if the same lecture were repeated 
annually in its course ; so that the most indolent and the most 
ignorant might hear and understand, many a dispute would be 
avoided, and many an error of opinion would be crushed in its 
commencement. 

Briefly, and I fear very imperfectly, I have spoken concerning 
Church Education. Other men of far more ability and of wider 
experience than myself will address you practically and in detail 
upon questions which I have merely touched in Qutline. The 
subject is one of vast importance. It is most necessary that all 
men should have the opportunity of comprehending the grounds 
upon which the English Church assumes her position in this 
country and in the world. Soon as political events ripen she must 
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be exposed to the tropical glare of a searching and often unfriendly 
^criticism. 

In conclusion, may I venture to urge upon your notice how 
desirable it is that no partial or incomplete remedy should be 
sought for evils which are acknowledged to be universal, and 
that where ignorance and vice abound, the enemy should be 
encountered, not merely by the spasmodic efforts of eager volun- 
teers, but rather by the regular force of an authorized, extensive, 
and permanent organization. 



The Eev. Dr. Lowe read the following Paper : — 
The limits of time within which we are wisely confined preclude 
uny attempt at an exhaustive consideration of this important 
subject. I shall endeavour, therefore, to keep to those parts of 
it that 1 am, by experience, best acquainted with. 

Of the Church Education given in National Schools I shall say 
little. There may be only too good ground for thinking that the 
results to^society and to religion from this training are inadequate 
to the large grants in aid of it made by the State, and not less 
disproportioned to the personal self-sacrifice which so many of our 
parochial clergy are daily making for their schools. Others — better 
acquainted than I with the National School system — are better 
fitted to point out its defects, and doubtless better prepared to 
suggest some remedy whereby we may see as results the formation 
of habits as well as the acquirement of facts, the growth of tone 
in addition to the development of the faculties, and sympathy with 
others and a recognition of duty taking their place in the character 
alongside of a laudable regard to self-interest and allowable self- 
assertion. Nor shall I say much upon the Church Education of 
Adults : 

" "We name the world a school, for day by day 
We something leam, till we are call'd away. " 

Those who in youth have not enjoyed the blessings of education 
can seldom hope by a course of instruction in later years to repair 
their loss. Much brotherly service may be rendered in instructing 
adults, but those who seek such instruction will ever be a small 
minority; nor can the Church rely upon such expedients for 
forming in the masses in their ripening years those habits which 
are to be learned either under the discipline of boyhood, or in the 
severer and sadder experience of later life, with its trials, dis- 
appointments, and suffering, out of which the Spirit of Wisdom 
is ever striving to lead the human soul towards lessons of truth 
and peace. 

My purpose is rather to consider what Church Education means 
when fairly weighed, how far down into the different grades of 
society we may reasonably hope to extend the blessing, and by 

I 
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what means, in what places, and through what agency the work 
can be accomplished. In thus discussing the question, I may be 
able to show that some indirect remedy at least for those imper- 
fections of character we so much deplore in the youth of our 
National Schools may be looked for in bringing the classes imme- 
diately above them under better influences. And indirectly, again, 
it will be seen that such an organization as the Church will require 
for dealing with the education of every variety of class would be 
able in many ways to render valuable aid in furnishing that 
supplementary education, or at least instruction, which so many 
of our adults desire. 

Church Education is a far more comprehensive undertaking than 
any sectarian definition of it can satisfy. Church Education is 
distinctive, but it is not exclusive. In dealing with the terms 
Church Education, we are not regarding them as expressing a kind 
of education subordinate to a more comprehensive one, but as 
comprising in them the very essence of all education rightly 
understood. The term Church is not applied to education here 
as a difference, limiting generic education within a specific sphere, 
X but added to education, it imparts to education which without it 

\ • is imperfect, partial, contracted, the comprehensive completeness 
\ I and wide-reaching extensiveness of its own catholicity. Church 
^ j Education, in England at least, must be undertaken in the spirit 
j of a body which has to deal with the national mind, which is 
! entrusted with the national conscience, and having to weigh 
national prejudices and national predilections, has a more per- 
manent object than the temporary ends of party. Church Educa- 
tion is an education in all the length and breadth of a philosophical 
system for the training of the intellectual and moral being, sanctified 
by the pervading influence of religion, as it is formularised in the 
creeds and discipline of the Church. I say a philosophical system ; 
since with philosophy the Church has no antagonism ; for is she not 
^^the mother of fair Wisdom?^' 1 say philosophical to distinguish 
her system from the superficial and empirical attempts of the world 
to educate ; for empirical and superficial they must hecome, as I 
shall show, when applied to those classes of society whose poverty 
enables them to pay but little for their schooling, and compels 
them to leave it at an early age. The world urges the value of 
what is positive and material ; the Church, too, as living in the 
world, urges the importance and the necessity of what is positive 
and material ; but as the Church in education deals with a man, 
who came from God and goes to God, she recognises and finds 
place, for the ideal as well as for the positive and the material. She 
will teach youth that man has something more to do in life than 
advance his own material welfare ; she will teach him that as a 
citizen he is one of a family, to whom he owes a duty as well as 
to himself. The Church will see that the youth learns to look 
beyond the present. He must make acquaintance with the good 
and great among men who have lived before, and with the noble 
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and beautiful thoughts that have filled their minds. Here, then, 
are history and poetry added in her curriculum to the scantier 
course which, having regard to the practical wants for achieving 
a fortune, comprises only " the three "R's," a little commercial 
geography, a dash of chemistry, and a smack of mechanics, with 
possibly a string of handy dates. The Church, seeing the need of 
cultivating the ideal in youth with a view to their political responsi- 
bilities, will be no less solicitous, having a view to their future, 
which is immortality, to bring them under the influence of religion, 
as the means by which they may learn their relation to God. And 
in setting before them this ideal, which brings a future of eternity 
home to each of us as dependent for its happiness in a large degree 
on the deeds done in the body, the Church shows herself truly 
practical, filled with " the wisdom that reacheth from one end to 
the other, sweetly ordering all things;" for no other motive can 
supply to the positive duties of daily life such energy as that which 
springs from the truths of revelation, apprehended by us through 
the ideal. On a sound philosophical system, then, the Church 
proceeds in a liberal spirit to off'er education to the people. 

And never was a crisis more momentous in its responsibilities to 
the Church which, suflFer me to remind you; is made up of you, 
gentlemen, and such as you. Upon her action at this time the 
future influence and position of the Church, and her existence as 
a National Church, seems to hang. Recent decisions on consti- 
tutional measures have awakened the whole people to call for 
extended education. To such a call the Church of the nation 
must respond; for is she not commissioned from even higher 
authority to *' teach all nations"? It is superfluous to enlarge 
before such an audience as this upon the calamity to society of an 
uneducated majority preponderating in politics. It is hardly more 
needful to draw out the evils that would result to a country such 
as ours, if a system of material education is to be the only training 
aad teaching that the bulk of our fellow-citizens is to enjoy. The 
Times correspondent at Melbourne in April last enlarged upon the 
disorganized condition of society in the colony, and quoted with 
approval the earnest appeal of Bishop Perry to his flock to meet 
this evil by early training their children to submit and to obey. 
And at home do we not as a matter of fact find in the more 
educated classes of society a greater readiness than in the less 
educated to recognise the force of constitutional authority, to 
submit to a rule of just living, to respect law for its own sake, 
even against their own interest, to uphold fair play, and to act 
upon the rule of live and let live? Is it not to them, also, that 
we look for a readier sympathy that makes allowance for differences, 
more liberality and comprehensiveness of view, more independence 
of action ? Is it not here that we find public spirit most effectual 
in combating the sordid tendencies to materialism which exist in 
trading communities ? And is not all this in a main degree the 
result of liberal education? of instruction in the liberal arts, of 
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intercourse from early youth with numbers, of discipline apart 
from home, maintained under a system where " acts to habits lead, 
and duty to delight," and in which religion is recognised and 
exhibited as a sovereign principle, overshadowing all with an 
influence silent and often unfelt, but not the less penetrating in 
the course of years? The question arises, — Can such education as 
this be given in its essentials to the poorer classes ? I do not see 
how the State can attempt it for them. The statesman, indeed, 
will take a deeper and higher view of the ends of education than 
the materialist ; he will recognise the value of the ideal ; nor will 
he be blind to the importance of religion as a means of cultivating 
the ideal ; but it is not apparent what adequate provision the State 
can make in schools available by the poor for that training in the 
ideal, as distinct from the material, in which lies the moral and 
religious virtue of education. If it could be done, as in degree 
perhaps it might, under a high system of pagan education, it could 
be done only at an expense of time and money which the poor 
could not incur. Herein is one of the especial blessings which the 
Gospel brings — a shorter method for attaining the results of educa- 
tion than the long and costly system of the academy. ^^ To the 
poor is the Gospel preached." But to offer to the classes whose 
sons must go to work at thirteen or fourteen years of age a course 
embracing poetry and history and the classics is futile. The boys 
leave school long before they can reap the advantage of such 
training. And though, regarding the matter only from a philo- 
sophical point of view, religion would do much in cultivating the 
ideal or anti-selfish part of our being, the State will probably find 
itself cut off from this resource in any attempt it may make for an 
extended system of national education. And as differences and 
jealousies among bodies holding at least a common belief in reve- 
lation and in Christ hinder the State from providing any one 
system of religious education for the whole people, it must in 
logical fairness be ready to consider the convictions of a Positivist 
as fully as of an Anabaptist or a Quaker, and therein would find 
itself precluded from teaching not only the dogmas of a Church 
creed, but many of the hitherto accepted generalities of natural 
religion. Nay, if when in the French Convention the debate on 
public education was brought abruptly to a close on Deputy Dupont's 
rising with the assertion, " But, M. le President, I am free to avow 
for my part that I am an atheist!" can we hope that when the 
question comes to be debated in our constituencies, it will be only 
here and there and in isolated cases that like shameless avowals 
would be heard ? If numbers justly entitle a misbelief or an 
unbelief to the consideration of the State, I do not see how the 
State can furnish us with even a meagre deism without outraging 
the convictions of influential schools of thought. Nor — as I shall 
have occasion to show presently — would permission from the State 
to ministers of religion and to philosophers to teach or enlighten 
the youth of their cOngregfations or their sects meet the case in any 
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adequate degree. But the Church is free to use religion ; and if 
Dr. Johnson, standing on lona^ observed, that '^whatsoever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings/' what instrument so apt as 
religion for such a purpose? The Church, then, in this con- 
juncture, must be the saviour of the State. If for our country's > 
sake alone, let us be forward with a system under which our 
fellow-citizens to the utmost possible extent may enjoy educational 
equality. The Church repudiates the thought that the humanities 
are the privilege or monopoly of the rich. All that is essential to 
the humanising of men and the training of citizens for political 
responsibility she holds to be the right of all, and should be ready 
to afford to all. A secular system may, indeed, make a shrewder 
artisan of a boy who has been under it than another will become 
who has grown up without any book learning ; it may train '^ the 
eating, drinking, buying, bargaining man;" and from time to time 
its narrow circle of instruction may fan the fires of exceptional 
genius ; but it will form few habits ; it will develop fewer sympa- 
thies, quicken no aspirations, and do little towards training grave 
and intelligent citizens. The Church, however, calm, liberal, free 
from hostility towards others, and recognising even in State secular 
schools a well-meant, if short-sighted, effort to remedy pressing 
evils rather than a design antagonistic to herself, can in her insti- 
tutions combine the ideal and the positive in the most effectual 
manner by the aid of religious teaching, therein supplying to all 
classes the means of that cultivation of the ideal which lies at the 
root of true civilization and sound citizenship. 

But how must religion be taught to produce this effect ? Its 
teaching must be systematic, technical, habitual. It must not be 
an occasional lesson, nor a stated periodical appeal to conscience. 
It must be dealt with as another science, systematically and 
technically, taught with reverence and earnestness, yet with care 
not to expose the child to the danger of self-consciousness. But 
it must be taught habitually also. The child must be brought into 
such relation to it, that he shall see it as a principle regulating the 
affairs of life, connecting itself with amusements, while its dignity 
and supremacy shall be exhibited by outward acts of solemn and 
attractive worship. In this way, while simple and distinctive 
catechising shall fix the technicalities of religion in the mind, its 
indirect but pervading influence will be moulding the character, 
and instances will not be wanting where deep spiritual wisdom is 
acquired and conversion effected through its saving mysteries. 
Compared with this, what is the value of that minister's teaching 
who on a stated day comes in to instruct his co-religionists, and 
gives his lesson in turn with arithmetic or back-stitching, or it may 
be in a higher school divides the morning with the professor of 
modem languages and the dancing-master ? 

Where, however, and by whom, and at what cost, can such 
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Church teaching be given ? As for the rich we have large 
boarding-schools, so we will look to like communities for im- 
pressing upon the people such training as shall tell upon them 
in their masses. Fresh and glorious in the memory of every man 
before me rises some instance or another of what such training in 
ancient school or learned university can effect, from whom in our 
own experience we each have learned — 

Quid mens rite, quid indoles' 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 
Possit. 

These shrines of learning, these homes of manliness and brother- 
hood, and rivalry and generosity, were for the most part founded 
for the benefit and aid of the intelligent poor. From such they 
have passed away ; and when we recall what they have done for 
the rich and the luxurious, and what these would be without them, 
we must not repine at the change. But that these foundations 
once existed for the training of the humbler classes must not be 
passed over when we consider how our citizens should be educated; 
and that these foundations have passed from the needy to the 
wealthy is first of all things to be remembered when the needy 
are awakening to a sense of their loss. It must be the work of 
the Church to redress this evil, for it is her office to see that of all 
that is essential to the perfection of man's nature there be no lack 
to any. She it is who must teach her wealthier sons by sacrifice 
of their abundance to make up the divine equality. For while we 
admit the benefits which these ancient buildings confer upon the 
upper classes, and see those kept out for whom originally they 
were intended, and who certainly are less able than others to 
dispense with their aid, we cannot refuse to help in raising new 
schools for them. There are many classes of our fellow-citizens 
desirous of sound education for their children and able to pay for 
it, but not able to erect the buildings in which it shall be given. 
Boarding-schools are what are wanted for every portion of the 
community that can afford such payment as shall make them self- 
supporting ; and this for the reason that such schools are what the 
independent classes of English society select for their sons, and 
society finds its account in the selection. And — if not insisting 
too much on what is admitted — let me remind you of the great 
self-teaching power which these institutions create. Associations, 
traditions, habits, forms, all that makes up the genius locij help to 
mould the character unconsciously to the subject of the change. 
And, furthermore, in such schools we have the best chance of 
bringing the invaluable educational power of the playground to 
bear upon the boys. The Church has no sympathy with a Puri- 
tanical suspicion of sport. She would rather lead her sons onward 
by the path of nature and the light of common sense to avoid the 
sin of scruple ; wherein she reaps a plentiful reward in the habits 
of self-control, endurance, forbearance, that are acquired ; not to 
enlarge also upon the true liberalism of mind which is induced in 
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the ardent pursuit of honour sought for its own sake, without 
mercenary recompense. 

Large boarding-schools, then, for the youth of all those classes 
to whose income they can be made available, are the places where 
the Church may best hope to train on a system of philosophy 
useful citizens for the State, and hopeful sons for Heaven. 

And by whom in these places shall this education be given ? 
My answer is— Mainly by the clergy ; and this for many reasons. 
First of all, as the majority of the schools will furnish only small 
remuneration to the teachers, the clergy will be the readiest for 
slender pay to give the hardest work and the heartiest service, as 
they do in their parishes and curacies. In them you will have 
men of more than average intellectual fitness, and the probability 
of that zeal which, where there is no strong money stimulus, is 
necessary to keep a school from stagnation and decay. Hereby 
you bring into direct friendly relation with the clergy the youth 
of a class who are too much estranged from them. To such, a 
person who has been their tutor, friend, and perhaps playfellow at 
cricket or football, will cease to be a bSte noire. Besides, the 
presence of a gentleman in the daily life of a very cheap school 
is necessary to save it from that sordid and vulgarising tone which 
is apt to arise where a very close attention to detail is necessary. 
But on higher grounds I vindicate the claim of the clergy to 
educate youth, and call now upon my brethren to devote them- 
selves to this part of the priest's office. I have tried to show you 
the place that religion should occupy in a Church school. It is 
not merely to be tolerated by the use of a comprehensive prayer 
to "Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," at the opening of morning school; 
it is not to be treated as a charm or talisman by the periodic^ 
recitation of the Catechism, or even a formal reading of the 
Gospel. It is to be studied and learned; it is to be recognised 
by the teacher as a science, the rudiments of which he has to 
impart. There must be system and distinctness, uniformity of 
principle, unity of idea. With such responsibility those whom 
the Church has appointed to be official guardians and expositors 
of the faith are the fittest to be intrusted. And if beside technical, 
precise teaching in the doctrine, and formal training in the practice 
of religion, religion is also to be recognised as a pervading principle 
of life, affecting the affairs of the day and connecting itself with 
the amusements of the holiday, there needs, something like pro- 
fessional responsibility, not to say familiarity, to keep alive and to 
infuse this influence — men whose ministry it is to attend con- 
tinually on this very thing. To this end, if we mistake not his 
meaning, sang the wise poet-king of old, '' If thou knowest not, 
O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the footsteps of 
the flock, and feed thy kids beside the shepherds^ tents.'* 

And here is an answer to the plausible argument familiarly urged 
when it is asked whether a man cannot teach grammar as well in 
a black tie as in a white ; or why episcopal ordination should be 
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an essential qualification for the privilege of wielding the rod. We 
contend for religion both as a science to be studied and learned, 
and as a living, active idea, regulating the course of life. If there 
be men anywhere appointed to its service, such persons must be 
present in the schools that recognise it ; and if the principle is to 
be kept in its vitality, it needs an association of men, bound by 
professional obligations, to attend to it. And here again is an 
answer to the still more plausible suggestion that religion shall be 
omitted at school and be taught at home. No lesson, I fully believe 
and readily affirm, is ever better taught or learned more lastingly 
than the first prayer dictated to the infant ear from mother's lips; 
never are simple truths of faith or morals urged to more advantage 
than on a father's knee, when some Sunday afternoon he begins to 
teach his boy the Catechism. But as infancy passes into boyhood 
the child needs instruction more systematic and technical than 
most homes can give. He needs further to pass into a wider world 
and see there the same religion in its relation to greater numbers, 
whereby he may learn that it is not merely the pure, bright senti- 
ment of a virtuous home, but the accepted basis of all action that 
is to lead men to truth and peace. Practically speaking, home 
instruction in religion would come to little. Parents do not so 
much send their children to men who know more than themselves^ 
as to men who can teach better than themselves. When wranglers 
and classmen so often fail as tutors, why should parents be neces- 
sarily successful ? On a detail of this kind I think I may press 
my own experience. I invariably find that those parents who value 
religion most, and as such would be the best parents to teach it, 
are the people who will have selected my school because they have 
confidence that religious teaching will be given in it ; and I have 
known such parents apologise on the score of their own engross- 
ments for the insufficient standard which, in their opinion, their 
children had attained. What can a father do who may seldom see 
his children except at breakfast and on a Sunday? His best in- 
tentions for their good are apt to weaken when, after a sermon on 
the Sunday morning, perhaps an exhausting one, the after-dinner 
seduction of a honest glass, or a pipe or a nap, supervenes ; or the 
olive-branches themselves are in a ferment of agitation till father 
takes them for a stroll on Hampstead Heath, or for a ride to 
Hampton Court. How many parents beside are there who have 
confided to me that they themselves are not religious ; that they 
cannot teach what they do not practise, but that they hope better 
things for their children. 

Nor need apprehensive minds fear the evil of too powerful a 
clerical influence upon the rising generation. An English public 
school is not a French ecclesiastical seminary. Nowhere does the 
breeze of public opinion blow more freshly or more searchingly 
than through the quadrangles and class-rooms of a public school. 
Nowhere would intrigue or subterfuge or paltering schemes be 
detected with more unerring instinct, while open dealing nowhere 
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meets with a response more frank. No fear, in a large community 
reflecting all the variety of opinion which the boys have brought 
from home, that any arch-priest should conjure them to accept any 
unauthorised sentiments of his own. If discipline or teaching be 
attempted in a public school other than can be understanded of 
the people, the boys will be the first to know the reason why. 

It remains for me to consider briefly whether such boarding- 
schools as I contend for can be provided and made self-supporting 
for the poorer classes. For the poorest they cannot, yet how much 
will the poorest gain if it ever come to pass that the classes just 
above them have been trained as ourselves have been under a liberal 
and religious system. The expense of buildings suitable to the 
dignity of education, homes of learning and religion, where art 
also may contribute its educating influence, must be provided from 
public sources (I do not mean by Government aid) to supply the 
buildings which the richer classes have appropriated in schools and 
universities originally erected as public benefactions. Beyond this 
the people must pay for their education so much as shall maintain 
the children and remunerate their teachers, the latter being mainly 
clergy, and as such ready for their work's sake and their Master's 
sake to work in school as in church and parish below the market 
value. Better than naming any hard and fast line of income above 
or below which such education may or may not be attainable, let 
me say that a self-supporting boarding-school containing 300 boys, 
with seven clergymen and graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and 
a suitable staff of other masters, is at work in New Shoreham, 
under the direction of the Provost and Fellows of St. Nicolas' 
College, at fourteen guineas per annum. These boys are tempo- 
rarily lodged in houses hired for them in the town, having a common 
chapel, hall, and schoolroom ; but noble buildings for their accom- 
modation to the number of 1,000 are in progress at Ardingly in 
Sussex, and will, we hope, be ready for 400 boys next year. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, what shall a chain of schools such as this effect for our 
Church and country, when at 14Z. per annum we can educate 
Kberally and religiously our young citizens by thousands ! The 
money demand for this work is confined to the cost of erecting 
buildings ; but for work on so large and necessarily large a scale 
requires a large body of teachers. Such an organization ought to 
have its place in every diocese. It need not be diocesan in its 
independence, with all the cost of machinery to be repeated in 
each diocese. Indeed, had I time, I could show reasons why a 
national organization availing itself of diocesan arrangements, and 
in due submission to the authority of the diocesan himself, would 
be better in itself, as well as more practical and practicable, than 
a series of independent diocesan institutions. Be this as it may, 
a distinct teaching body is needed in the Church. " Some prophets, 
some evangelists, some teachers,'' was the apostle's orderly consti- 
tution ; not the muddle of the existing state of things, where all 
are preachers and all are teachers, and some add to themselves^ the 
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grave responsibility of interpreting and making prophecies, while 
others assume the not less delicate duties of confessors and directors, 
without licence or mission. We need for education grave and 
learned, active and practised men in community, having their own 
constitution, subject to lawful visitation, gathered into recognised 
teaching bodies, founded on a basis broad as the liberality of the 
National Church, strongly united in loyalty to her and pledged to 
her service, knowing no diflference between one and another save 
of earnestness and sloth, resting on distinct principles, starting 
with a definite idea, and educating on a fixed type. Such a body 
needs to be loosely but not feebly bound, so as to meet the shifting 
exigencies of the time, cramped by none of the narrowing and 
numbing influences of party interpretation, but in strict loyalty 
to all that the Church prescribes working upon system with its 
great purpose in view — namely, the training of youth in sound 
intelligence, largeness of sympathy, and reverence of mind to do 
their duty in Church and State. Such an association of men 
would find every variety of educational work falling within their 
scope ; day-schools, night-schools, girls'-schools, choir-schools, 
training-schools, mission-schools, would all find a place under 
this organization. Such institutions might afiFord stimulus to the 
National Schools, and open advantageous prospects to the children 
there by means of scholarships drafting off the abler of them after 
competition to the higher advantages of boarding-schools. 

Again, in respect of adult education, especially with its own 
members, such a community may continue to exercise long through 
life an indirect but very real educating power through the anni- 
versaries, cricket-matches, circular addresses, and many other 
modes as well of religion as of education, sport, or mutual benefit, 
which keep up old associations, or bring old schoolfellows together; 
not to mention how chaplains and masters will find many boys out 
of large schools growing into correspondents when they leave; 
and it would indeed be an important part of the duties of such 
places to provide for adult education, at least so far as these and 
kindred opportunities would promote it. The, presence, moreover, 
in a diocese of a fixed body of this kind would give consistency 
and permanence to the isolated and often shortlived efforts for 
good, dependent on the health and opportunities of individuals. 

How much some such community has been able to do, those 
who are interested in the question may read in my letter to Sir 
John Coleridge on St. Nicolas' College and its Schools. (Cheers.) 
It may seem egotistical to speak only of a work in which I am 
myself concerned, though the well-known sagacity and experience 
of Mr. Woodward — (cheers) — may entitle his schemes and achieve- 
ments to a first place on the list of attempts to supply the defi- 
ciencies of Church education in the country. Still I could wish 
that I had time to dwell upon the laborious and unostentatious 
efforts of the brethren in the Guild of St. Alban— (cheers) — who 
from the reports they have kindly sent me are in their night- 
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schools in many places doing a missionary work for the Church 
and a brother's office for the State. Such attempts, too, as 
Mr. Gregory's in Lambeth — (cheers) — deserve especial mention, 
where an art-school is rendering to the adults of that district 
great 'immediate service, and storing up for the Church and for 
society much future good in furnishing to the people living 
evidence of the practical goodwill of the clergy towards them. 
Nor are the laity in their private and individual eflForts behind the 
clergy and our fraternities in zeal; but with my allotted time 
rapidly expiring, if not exceeded, I must speak, as I first deter- 
mined, only of what I know from experience. For all but twenty 
years, in the diocese of Chichester, a body of men, inexperienced 
at first, but not without ardour and faith, have striven, for Church 
and country's sake, to give their fellow-citizens of every grade a 
citizen's and a Churchman's training. Nor have they laboured in 
vain. Carrying with them their Bishop's blessing and his active 
co-operation, gaining the support of all the dignitaries of the 
diocese and the large bulk of the clergy, aided liberally by not 
a few of the laity, although it was our fate that for many years 
"each one of us with one hand wrought his work and with the 
other hand held his weapon '* of defence — (cheers) — ^yet we have 
now a community, under a Provost, of 18 Fellows, 15 Associates 
and Exhibitioners, 32 Foundation Scholars, nearly 800 boarders, 
about 500 acres of land held for us in trust, and buildings that 
have cost not less than 120,000?. (Loud cheers.) Is not this 
record a ground of confidence to those who would found on a 
permanent and independent basis a fixed system of Church educa- 
tion for every class of the community? For, gentlemen, ib is not 
a question of establishing a picturesque qpd popular middle school 
in a favourite county. It is a question how we shall provide Church 
education in cheap boarding-schools for the tens of thousands in 
each diocese who are without this advantage, and from whom, while 
without it, the State can expect little counsel, the Church little 
love in respect of them, and less confidence for herself that she is 
fulfilling her Master's mission. And now when, to the other 
achievements which St. Nicolas' College has been permitted to 
accomplish, there is added the call which a short year ago was 
made to us by strangers of your own county, soon to become fast 
friends, is there not a cause that you should combine to promote 
this work at your own doors, which we are able to show you is not 
a visionary scheme, but already elsewhere an existing and flourish- 
ing institution ? You must regard the school at Denstone — (cheers) 
— only as the inauguration in this important diocese of Lichfield 
of an attempt to provide Church education for the traders of this 
great town, of the black country around it, and of the Potteries 
beyond it. The farmers, too, of Shropshire and Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire have their claims as urgent and as important. (Cheers.) 
And so deeply impressed are we with the duty that is upon us that, 
although our founder has upon him a weight in building Ardingly 
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that would crush any other man than Nathaniel Woodward, he and 
we are ready, without let or hindrance to Denstone, to meet and to 
promote at once any feasible suggestion and available offer that may 
be made for beginning a cheap school for 1,000 boys at 14?. per 
annum, or thereabouts, in the Midland Counties. Here, in Wolver- 
hampton, if anywhere, the claims come home to us of those toiling 
thousands to whose labours we are each one of us indebted for 
almost all the minor comforts that make up the blessings of our 
material civilization. (Cheers.) We read that there was ance a 
pious patriot who mourned over the waste places of his country, 
and he came to his people ^^ and told them of the hand of his 
God which was upon him, and the people said, ^ Let us rise up 
and build;' so they strengthened their hands for this good cause/' 
(Loud cheers.) 



DISCUSSION. 

The Dean op Chester. — Fifteen minutes, at the rate of three minutes for each 
subject, will enable me to glance at five lubjects ; and, as they are all commonplace 
subjects, three minutes will be enough for each. 1 have been directed to confine my 
attention to the education of the higher and middle classes. Following the example 
of Dr. Lowe, I will limit myself to points that have come within the range of my own 
observation and experience. 1. Beginning with the higher classes — namely, with 
young men destined for the Universities, I may say that I have had eiperience of the 
possibility of forming in them a Biblical taste, by which I mean a habit of studying 
Scripture with interest, in a reverent spirit, and yet with exactitude and care. I have 
been surprised by the results which have followed from what, on looking back, I 
cannot but regard as very simple and imperfect efforts on the part of the teacher. 
The formation of such a habit of mind in young men is very important. Men of such 
a spirit will be disposed to take holy orders ; and such men are wanted now, and will, 
perhaps, be wanted more and more, both in parishes and in the work of education. 
Now these results can be secured by individual efforts in existing schools. The same 
remark applies to the next two subjects to which 1 proceed to ask attention, 2. Coming 
down to the lower middle class, but still including the higher also, I have been im- 
pressed by the great importance of giving careful instruction in the Prayer-hook, and 
especially the morning and evening services : and this for several reasons. Partly 
because there seems some tendency now to depreciate those services in the form in 
which we have inherited them ; partly because, while these sendees contain nearly 
the whole of religious truth, they excite very little of the spirit of controversy, and 
the truth is presented by them in its connexion with devotion j partly because they 
are to be constantly used, and it is a great evil to use forms of words without 
thoroughly understanding them. (Cheers.) We must not expect the English people 
to be kept in their attachment to the Church through the sensuous appliances of 
religion. Perhaps the future allegiance of many who are now young will be best 
secured by their gaining an intelligent love of the Prayer-book in early life. How 
the actual work of this teaching may be best done, 1 cannot now stay to inquire. 
But it is cheering to see that a large number of small books explanatory of these 
services has of late years been published. I may add that I think one of the best 
points in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations is that they require pro- 
minent attention to the Book of Common Prayer. Probably those examinations are 
now, in this particular, silently acting on the minds of many young men with con- 
siderable and beneficial effect. 3. The next point to which I invite attention is 
Confirmation in connexion with Education. By this I mean Confirmation for which 
preparation has been made by a clerical schoolmaster in a school, or by a parochial 
clergyman for a school that happens to be in his neighbourhood. I will not dwell 
on such preparation conducted within large schools that are situated in large towns, 
except to say that, after much experience, I am convinced that the importance of 
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vork of this kind cannot possibly be exaggerated. Bat I may allude more partica- 
tarly to recent parochial experience in the Fen country, a district from which, until 
recent years, the religious influence of the Church of England was peculiarly absent, 
«nd where the consequences, among the families of the farmers, have been very 
6eriou8. But, on the other hand, I had the means of obserring in a large priva^<o 
school, which gave me the opportunity of preparing for Confirmation a considerable 
number of the sons of the farmers from a wide neighbourhood around, how hearty 
the response may be to rery simple efforts, and how possible to regain lost ground 
through working on the affections. Here, however, a yeiy important question is 
touched— namely, as to the age at which Confirmation should be administered. Two 
opinions are held on this subject, both no doubt rery well represented in this hall. 
Some, laying stress on the quasi-sacramental character of the ordinance, think that 
its benefits can hardly be secured too soon : and certainly I could never speak lightly 
of the grace which may be looked for in the right use of such an occasion. But the 
words in the Prayer-book lay great stress on this, that for the more edifying of such 
as receive Confirmation, the Church hath thought fit to order that henceforward can- 
didates must have come to years of discretion, which means that thev are possessed of 
intelligent discriiuination. (Cheers, and counter-cheers.) However, I do not argue the 
oaae now on the ground of the Prayer-book. I am only saying that by acting on the 
other yiew we lose a great advantage, by Scdling to use a powerful engine for securing 
to the Church the deliberately formed convictions of our young people for time to 
come. i. Hitherto I have been speaking of efforts which may be made in connexion 
with existing schools. But I suppose new schools will be wanted, both for town and 
country ; and, indeed, active movements are on foot for establishing such schools.' 
And here, again, I hope the meeting will bear with me while I touch another subject 
on which there is much difference of opinion. I am inclined to recommend, especially 
in schools established for the lower middle classes, tome hind of Conteience daute. I 
am not going to ftr^ae this general question, which is full of difficulties ; but £ imagine 
there is a great difference between a conscience clause imposed by Oovernment, and a 
oonscience clause voluntarily adopted in an institution adopted by ourselves,— a dif- 
ference, too, in this respect, between the school and the parish. I worked myself for 
seventeen years under a conscience cUuse in schools established for three grades of 
society : I am not aware that there was any compromise of principle ; and I am per- 
suaded that the system did not weaken, but strengthened, the influence of the Church 
of England. Moreover, it seems to me that there is a certain fairness in a conscience 
olause in regard to those classes in which dissent prevails. We have been, in a very 
large degree, the cause of this dissent, and we ought to deal tenderly with prejudices 
and to win over by persuasion. This question will, no doubt, be handled in the Report 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission, and the prospect of the early publication of that 
Beport makes the present discussion very opportune. 5. The fifth topic which has 
occurred to me in connexion with this discussion is the need which exists for some 
additional schools of technical instruction. I travelled yesterday from Chester by 
Crewe to Wolverhampton, and it is no wonder if this thought was very vividly present 
to my mind. Some few persons have felt for a considerable time that this need is very 
urgent; and, now that Belgium and France are visibly outstripping us in the indus- 
trial race, this conviction seems to have become very general. The old principle that 
the rule of thumb is the best for an English mechanic is now at length seen to be a 
fiuperstition. When a want is once felt in England it is very likely to be supplied. 
But I should be very sorry to see this want supplied without reference to the Church 
of England. It will be a great misfortune if religious influences are not connected 
with the education of our young engineera and the superintendents of manufacturing 
industry. This, too, may be added, that for any schools of this kind that may be 
founded it will not be difficult to obtain capable teachera from the Universities. The 
fragment of time which remains enables me to say that I think there has been one 
great omission hitherto in this debate. One-half of those young people and adultp, 
for whose religious education we have been consulting, have not been mentioned. Are 
our girls to be excluded from the benefits of Church education 1 Are they so good 
ihat they do not require iti Are they so hopelessly bad that it is useless to secure it 
for them ] Or are they so well provided with it already that nothing more remains to 
be done 1 So far as my observation and experience go, I think this lafct question 
oannot be answered in the affirmative. The Church Congress has been trying here at 
Wolverhampton its prentice hand on man. I hope at some other place it will attempt 
& problem more difficult and not less important. (Loud applause.) 

The Bev. Canoh Nobris, who on rising was greeted with much cheering, spoke 
as follows :-^My Lord,— Prom those friendly signs of recognition that greet me 
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on coming to the front, I am bold to hope that I haye some old friends among those 
before me. If so I can only say that it was from them in bygone years that I 
learned whatever I knew of this subject. (Cheers.) What part of it shall I now 
address myself tol One who speaks last ought, if possible, to supplement what 
has gone before. The opening paper viewed the subject on its social side, showing 
how the Church might supply pleasant evenings to her younger members ; Dr. Lowe 
spoke of the Church influences of collegiate life, and how these might be made to 
reach the middle classes ; my friend the Dean of Chester showed how these same 
classes might be inspired with a love of Biblical studies. It aeems left to me to speak 
of the NigJu School properly so called, the evening classes now, happily, going on in 
connexion «7ith most of our parochial schools. How this kind of instruction may be 
best extended is just now the question tiiat is occuping the attention of educationists 
both in England and in France. Two discoveries we have made on both sides the 
Channel in the last few years : — 1st. That numbers of our population are altogether 
escaping our endeavours to educate them, and growing up in ignorance, a danger to 
both Church and State ; and 2d. That if we are to hold our own in the industrial 
competition of the day, we must give our young people some further technical instruc- 
tion, taking them up at the point where the primary school leaves them, and canying 
them on, turning the mere workman into the artisan. Now for both these purposes 
night schools are^ needed, are in fact our only instrumentality. How are they to be 
supplied t It is curious to note the different wa^s in which the two countries try to 
do these things. In France, the Minister of Public Instruction one fine morning 
awakes to the necessity of night schools, sets his copying clerks to work, and by the 
evening post a circular goes forth to every pre^t and sous-prefet in France offering 
premiums to every normal teacher who opens a night school, and in a year or two 
600,000 evening students present themselves at the Inspectors' collective examinations. 
In England our central office relies more on voluntary effort. M. Duruy would be 
astonished if he could look through the pigeon-holes of our education office, and see 
what a large proportion of the department's correspondence is in the fine Roman 
hand of the ladies of the hall or the parsonage. But in this matter of night schools 
how are the voluntary system and the central department to work best together? 
How are we to combine the paid professional element required by the one with the 
free and unpaid services of the volunteers 1 Last Monday I met at Bristol some forty 
young men, sons mostly of the city merchants, who, after counting-house hours wished 
to give their leisure to this work ; and the difficulties of carrying it on were discussed. 
Question after question was raised : — should fees be charged ) should the certificated 
master be present 1 should the instruction be in class or individual ] should young 
and old be taught together ? should a Scripture lesson be included in the plan ? 
Haw were the necessary funds to be raised ?-— all very practical difficulties. It was 
curious, as the evening wore on, to note how the room fell asunder into two well- 
defined parties, divided as clearly by the objects they were proposing to themselves as 
by the methods which they respectively advocated. And so the whole night school 
work may be, and indeed must be, divided into two provinces. On the one side you 
have the party who care most about gathering into their schools the waife and strays, 
the rough neglected lads of our streets ; these naturally and necessarily prefer volun- 
tary teachers who put heart and love into their work, would charge no fees, would give 
a missionary character to the school. On the other side you have those who are most 
anxious about giving the young intelligent work people an opportunity of adding 
something to the merely elementary instruction of the day school, who therefore wish 
to provide lessons in commercial arithmetic, in drawing, in geometry, and the like ; 
preferring therefore the paid trained teacher, charging therefore fees. Now this 
broad demarcation of the purposes, of the methods, of the material to be worked 
upon, is a great step gained towards the simplification of the general problem. In 
most parishes both departments of the work are needed ; for the more intelligent lads 
who have recently left your day school and gone to work, you wish to open a shop of 
higher instruction, where a really good article, book-keeping, drawing, Euclid, 
chemistry, and the like, will be sold them for twopence or threepence a week ; while 
at the same time you wish to draw within your influence and do something to 
humanize the rough, ignorant lads who would else lounge away the evening at the 
village corners, or under the gas-lights of the street. How can both these purposes 
be accomplished ? Some of my practical friends maybe able to give, shape to the 
following suggestions. Our town schools have mostly two large school-rooms : our 
village schools one large room, and by its side a class room. Let the girls' school in 
the town, or the class-room in the country (we will call both for our purpose the class 
room) be used for the evening classes ot higher instruction. There one may imagine 
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it dozen yillage lads, or gome fifty or Biztj town lads meeting at, say, seven o'clock in 
the evening, for their lessons ; while a qaarter of an hour later, tempted perhaps by a 
penny cup of tea, there would assemble the rougher group in the other room. Here 
we have our material readv to be worked upon. Now for our teachers : I propose at 
least one permanent paid teacher, and some two or three volunteers, sometimes the 
clergyman or some member of his family, sometimes some of those right-hearted 
young fellows, like those I met at Bristol, to be found in most of our parishes, only 
waiting to be asked to put their hand to the work. While the rougher set are 
assembling and having their tea, and getting into their places nndjer the direction of 
one or two of the volunteers, in what 1 call the school, the paid teacher has assigned to 
each of his pupils his evening task in what I call the ckut-room. At half-past seven 
the pupils have had half an hour's work, and the rougher lot are ready to commence. 
The principal teacher ** tells off" half his pupils to act as monitors to as many little 
groups of uie younger " roughs," — ^taking care, of course, that a boy never teaches one 
older than himself: this for half an hour ; then these monitors go back to their lessons 
in the class room, and another relay— the other half of the class room pupils— replace 
them as monitors in the school. The elder roughs are of course under the care of one 
or two volunteers. At half-past eight the pupils of the class room, having thus had 
an hour of lesson/^ and half an hour of teaching, go home : while the roughs, having 
had a good hour of reading, writing, and arithmetic^ stay a quarter of an hour later 
for a c^Ucti/ue lesson from the principal teacher or the clergyman^it may be in Scrip- 
ture, or it may be a sort of entertaining lecture, or it may be singing. Such is the 
scheme. Three questions will be at once asked :— (1.) Will the more intelligent 
pupils like sacrificing half an hour of the evening to acting as monitors in the lower 
school 1 To this I answer that I am very sure they will most readily enter into the 
spirit of the plan, and feel that they are doing a work of neighbourly charity ; the 
success of this part of the plan will entirely depend on the judgment with which their 
services are assorted in the lower school ; in other words, it will depend on the 
principal teacher. (2.) Can we count on the two or three elder volunteers in our 
parishes ) And here again I think we may, if our principal teacher is discreet and 
pleasant to work with, and if he makes it his business to conciliate And recruit such 
asfUBtanoe. (S.) How can the permanent service of such a trained teacher be secured 1 
In a small rural parish, wbere there are no pupil teachers, he may be the day-school 
master. In a very laige town school he may be a certificated master acting as assis- 
tant in the forenoon, and having the Afternoon to himself. For smaller town schools, 
which cannot afford a second certificated master, I propose that five or six schools 
should form, themselves into a night-school union, and engage a circulating certificated 
matter who should undertake to give one entire evening in the week to each of the 
united schools. Supposing the night schools met three times a week they would have 
to depend for two evenings on a volunteer, probably the curate of the parish. And in 
this last case, if such an organization became at all general, I feel sure the education 
department would gladly extend to such waited night schools the very slight relaxation 
of their rule already offered to the rural school vnions. In one or other of these ways 
the Government Qrant, together with the fees of the class room pupils, would cover 
the expenses of the school. If any remind me of our subject this evening, that it is 
emphatically Church education, and ask me whether a good deal of what I have 
described be not merely secular work, I reply, I decline to recognize any such distinc- 
tion. The clergyman's- motto must be the old one " nihil humani a me alienum," — 
** nothing that goes on in thia parish is unconnected with my work." And, besides, 
his presence in such a school may indirectly give a religious spirit to the whole life 
lived in the school. Often and often a few earnest words spoken at the close as 
prelude to the evenixig prayer, from heart to heart, will go further and leave a far 
more lasting impression than a set Bible lesson of half an hour's duration. Above all 
the work must be done in faith — ^faith not only in God's blessing, but faith also in 
your fellow man. While we are trying to work down to them, we must have faith 
that they are trying to work up to us. If we can do something for them, they (believe 
me) can do much for us. These night school classes, bringing us face to face with the 
very people that are now escaping us, will infuse into our parish work and into 
our experience, and so into our sermons, that masculine element in which I some- 
times tnink our ministry is deficient. Those working lads and men that we there 
meet will give not only backbone to our parochial system, but also those English 
hearts and hands that alone that can build up for us a Church that shall be once 
more truly national — commensurate with the length and breadth of our land. (Cheers.) 
The Right Kev. Chairmah said that they were happy to have at this meeting 
the presence of several of his Kight Reverend brethren from the United States of 
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America— (cheers)— who, he had great pleasure in stating, would address them on the 
important subject of Church education. 

The Bishop of Illinois. — There are two reasons, 1 presume, which have induced 
the Right Rev. President to honour me by calling upon me to address you on this 
important subject The first is, that overwhelming kindness with which we have 
been received during our sojourn in this our dear mother Church of England. 
(Cheers.) The other is that 1 belong to a country where, probably, popular education 
has been pushed on to a larger extent, and has gathered around itself a lai*ger 
.array of efiective means, and embraced within its scope a larger range of popular 
education, than perhaps in any other country In the world. (Cheers.) And so far as 
popular education can go, I am proud of my country— proud of it for what it has 
effected in this direction, with the limited means at its disjposal to do it with. To 
the credit of my countrymen I may say that the very first thing which they set up in 
their border emigration — the very first building which is erected, is of a pnblio 
character. It is a school-house for the education of their children— (cheers)— and 
that school-house, in its turn, becomes the nucleus— as far as practicable in their 
divided condition — of the moral and religious instruction of the adjacent population, 
and after a time the common church of that portion of the land. And the develop- 
ment of this system may be seen in passing through our large towns and cities. If 
you were to go to the city, for instance, in which I have my habitation, and walk 
through its streets, and were to mark the most splendid and most magnificently 
erected edifices, and you were to inquire what they were, you would be told, " They 
4ire our common schools." (Cheers.) I am living in a city the site of which thirty 
years ago was a mere swamp, where now there is a population of 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, together with schools commensurate with the wants of the riRing generation. 
(Cheers.) In that relation, therefore, I stand in the face of what I consider the best 
-development of popular education, where in accordance with the principles of the 
'Government more than popular education is not allowable. Having done justice, 
therefore, to the extent of popular education in that country from which I come, 
I will now speak of what I consider its grand flmdamental defect, and which, in my 
judgment, unless largely supplemented, as it is, by religious effort outlying and 
around it, it conld create only a nation of infidels. (Cheers.) Speaking, therefore, 
in behalf of Church education, and speaking from this standpoint, and this develop- 
ment, I have next to observe what is experienced on this subject — that hunger of the 
human heart — in relation to that higher form of education. We have two ways in 
which to estimate that. The first is the condition of the Church, and the efforts put 
forth in order to educate our young people as they should be, in a moral and religious 
point of view. There is a testimony on this point to which I refer with shame. It 
is, notwithstanding the poor means of their people^ the true and honest stand on the 
subject of religious education which is taken by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Roman Catholic clergy, refusins; all compromise, have steadily gone on, all over the 
land, building their schools and their colleges, and they associate with them every- 
thing likely to make them not only permanent and valuable, but also attractive to the 
young and rising generation ; thus fulfilling in that way, on their side, the duty they 
owe to their principles, to the Church of which they are members, and the claims of 
<3od upon theuL And, on the other hand, it is to be remarked what has been the 
-effect of the existence of these institutions amongst the populations around them, and 
in a country like America. Have they been repelled or received 1 Unfortunately we 
iiave had to mourn over the &ct that we cannot keep our sons and daughters out of 
these institutions, and, wherever good and sound education is wanted, our people send 
their children there without regarding its connexion with the peculiar religious 
instruction which characterises that Church. Our national schools are all secular, 
:and thus we are compelled to feel, to our own disadvantage, that education to be 
right must be the education of the Church. (Cheers.) What is education 1 It is a 
Tery common thing at the present day to find a confusion of ideas as to education and 
instruction. Instruction is the pouring in, whilst education is the drawing out and 
•developing the powers and faculties of nature— (loud cheers)— and notwithstanding 
«ll our means for carrying on education, we must undoubtedly admit that we can do 
nothing without the assistance of God's Spirit and God's truth, and without we 
endeavour to educate the souls of those intrusted to us, as well as educating their 
minds and leading them to feel the realities of eternity as well as realize the poor 
inheritance of this fading earth. (Cheers.) But if we advance further, and the 
•question is put, '* By what right do you, whether man or woman, undertake to 
educate that child — from whence is your right derived 1" If I am told the teacher 
derives a right from the parents, that only throws the matter a single step backwards. 
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Perhaps you vill say the parent has a right because he is older and stronger, but that 
is might making right. But really and truly that right is alone derived from the 
child being God's trust to man as His servant, and the Church is an assembly of such 
gervantd and the nursery of such souls. (Cheers.) And if we are to advance another 
step as to the mode, let me ask^ is it possible to train our complex nature by teaching 
the sciences and mathematics only — ^by teaching our common people all round to 
read and write ? What would be the universal effect of educating the mind and not 
the heart ; of training the head and neglecting the affections ? Everywhere the testi- 
mony of experience is that it is only giving a greater capacity for evil ; that we 
multiply crimes against property although we may diminish crimes of violence ; that 
we only change the form of the outgoings of our corrupt nature, and that we cannot 
make a good people by simply educating the head. (Cheers.) In fact, education to 
be true and right should begin with the child from the very moment when it was 
brought by the parents to the baptismal font — (cheers)— and that child must be 
received and treated not as a mere waif, a being to be cast loose upon the world, but 
as the descendant of a long and honoured pedigree, as one who has an ancestral 
inheritance, to which it is the heir, and for enjoyment of which it needs to be 
carefully and religiously trained. (Cheers.) Therefore we give to our children a 
creed--(applausej— our own dear precious inheritance, which we would hand down to 
onr children and our children's children inviolate and true. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 
[The signal bell struck to intimate that the speaker's time had nearly expired.] The 
curfew bell has struck. (Cries of " Go on I ") Let me then in conclusion offer you, 
as becomes my office, one or two words of counsel. One is that you stand in a grand 
and noble position in this country. You have a Church— a grand recognised Esta- 
blished Church. (Loud and continued cheering.) While it is the last thing I would 
ask for in my country, 1 should if I were residing in England fight to the moral death 
to^sustain it. (Renewed applause.) Therefore I would beg of you— and this is the 
counsel I give you— to cherish in your heart of hearts the glorious and grand privilege 
that you have not only a Church, but a Church that can educate. (Loud cheers.) 
And then see that so far as in each individual lies— so far as in the breadth of your 
corporate capacity you can go — see that the Church does her work completely and 
fully, free from all narrow-mindedness on this point or the other, but with the know- 
ledge that if properly conducted it will continue, as it has done hitherto, to elevate you 
both individually and nationally, and tend to the honour and advancement of the 
Church in all its relations. _ (The Bight Rev. Bishop resumed his seat amidst the most 
enthusiastic applause.) 

The Bishop op Tehnbsseh (who was also received with much cheering) said : — In all 
that my Right Rev. brother of Illinois has said in reference to the education of the 
intellect I agree, as I have witnessed in our land (where we see it developed in a won- 
derful degree, to be sure, for so new a land) that it leaves the heart unsanctified and 
the soul uncared for. (Cheers.) I most fully agree in all my Right Rev. friend has said 
upon the principles of Christian education, and that if there be any such thing as 
*' the nurture and admonition of the Lord," it must be done in the Lord, and the 
recipient must be led from grace to grace, and strength to strength, in the Lord's 
house. (Cheers.) While I have been in England I have seen much that has made 
my heart glad. I have witnessed the evidences on all sides of the grandest civilization 
the world has ever known. I have looked about me and have asked for the cause of 
this civilization ; and where have I found it ? I found it the first Sunday I was in 
England, when I went down to the city of Oxford, that I might spend my first Lord's- 
day in that consecrated spot. (Cheers.) I saw there much that astonished and amazed 
me, and that was very far beyond anything in my own land in the way of educational 
establishments. We are a people who live on hope. With us it is not realization — 
with you it is an assured civilization. If ever our hopes are to be realized, it will be 
by the establishment of such institutions as' thos ^ which are the glory of this land. 
(Cheers.) I feel that your civilization sets the mark of the Cross upon the national 
brow plainly and distinctly. (Cheers.) I find here a civilization that is not afraid to 
pray — ^that is not afraid to stand up for the faith once delivered to the saints. (Load 
cheers.) I find here a Church in all its parts, Primitive, Catholic, Apostolic— (renewed 
cheers) — and that is the safeguard of your land ; and I pray that in time to come our 
Church may make her power felt by leading our people on to a high Christian civiliza- 
tion ; the first element of which is faith in the great doctrine of the Atonement, and 
the second, a quick and sensitive, but lusty and strong, national conscience. The 
Church can do this, and she alone can do it. (Cheers.) And why ] Because she 
was established on this earth as God's society for the regeneration of the world. 
(Cheers.) Because she was endowed with an apostolic ministry, and to her are com- 
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mitted the Sacraments and the faith with which to mould Society, and shape and 
fashion national as well as individual character. She can penetrate, and must pene- 
trate, and interpenetrate not the high, the cultivated, the lofty classes, not those with 
a long lineage only, but the masses of the people, with the truth as it is in Jesus. 
(Cheers.) Then she will mould the national life. You will permit me .to say that I 
have been greatly surprised to hear several speakers hold out the idea of popularising 
the Church, by modifying certain of her Offices. (Cheers.) I tell you to-day, that the 
Episcopal Church in America occupies the position she has gained, because she 
never attempted to popularise herself. (Cheers.) In a small town which I recently 
visited in my own diocese I found there three sorts of Presbyterian, and two sorts of 
Methodist, Churches— (a voice—" So called ")— yes, I accept the correction— Churches 
so called — (cheers)— and we know that if the Lord did establish his Church as a 
Presbyterian Church, he did not do it in that way. (Great cheering.) What our 
people are starting back from is this very disintegrating process that results from 
sectarianism. Sectarianism has no historic life, it has no creed, I might almost say 
—yes, I will say— it has very little faith. (Cheers.) But, I tell you, in my part of 
the United States— and I belong to the South, thank God !— (cheers)— the people are 
turning away from sectarianism, because it disintegrates society and sets brother 
against brother, as it has done throughout the length and breadth of the land. I have 
heard many admirable addresses here on the subjects that belong to England alone, 
about which it would be an impertinence for me to offer a word. 1 have heard of 
schools for young men and old men, boys and girls, and of night schools, but permit 
me to say a word on an American subject. What about the freedmen in the South 1 
Has not the Church a work to do for them ] They have been forced into a state and 
condition for which they were totally unprepared. (Cries of " No, no," and cheers.) 
What is the duty of our Church to them 1 It is to take hold of them and elevate 
them in the scale of beings : and the Church alone can do it. (Cheers.) Burke once 
said of America, when she had sent some shiploads of corn to Ireland, that America 
felt as a daughter for the wants of Ireland, and, with filial duty and with Roman 
charity, bared the full breasts of her youthful exuberance to the mouth of her famishing 
parent; and I thought the other day, when we met at the Lambeth Conference, that if 
ever the American Church were to be a buttress or a bulwark to the Church of England, 
it would be by establishing in our land the educational institutions of the mother 
country, and thus give to our people that which I saw in all its grandeur in St. James's 
Hall on Friday last, when the Primate of old England presided with the Bishop of 
London on his right and the Bishop of Oxford on his left. (Loud cheers.) 

Rkv. J. F. Maakabness. — To comedown from the high flight of heart-stirring eloquence 
to which we have been carried by our two Transatlantic visitors to plain matters of 
fact, I rise to supply an omission, and to answer a complaint, namely, that nothing 
has been said about our girls. (Cheers.) And I wish to say for those energetic large- 
hearted, wise persons, who have been carrying forward the movement for middle- class 
education, that they have at this moment a hundred girls at Bognor taught and 
boarded at 121. per annum. They are under the management of the same person 
who has set so many other educational movements on foot. (Cheers.) I beg to say, 
therefore, in answer to the Dean of Chester, that they have not been forgetful of the 
girls, and have carried out the same principles on behalf of the weaker, but who, at 
the same time, are also in many instances the wiser part of our community. (Cheers.) 
No doubt the girls are capable of as much improvement as the boys, and our object 
is BO to train them that the> may go in and deserve a character which, so far as present 
experience has gone, bids fair to last them their lives. (Cheers.) And now permit me 
to say that in the West of England we are not unmindful of the middle classes. We 
have more than one college, in which we do in a small way the same thing as that which 
is to be done at Denstone for the yeomen and middle classes of the West of England, 
which, compared with these populous districts, is a wilderness with respect to people. 
(Cheers.) We have, however, difficulties to contend with which probably are not felt 
(at any rate with so much force) in such neighbourhoods as this. Especially we have 
the difficulty arising from the exclusiveness of classes in regard to social position, 
coexistent with indifference to the real advantages of a good education. I remember 
a fanner, to whom I was saying something about his son being taught geography, 
replied that he did not require to know any more than the geography of his own 
fields. I said in all honesty that such a remark was not a proof of good sense, 
and that it would be better to see what effect upon his son a more liberal education 
would have. While this feeling is by no means uncommon, and the yeomen class is 
thereby unfitted for rising into the class of society above it, they will not mix with the 
class below them. It is a peculiarity, not sufficiently considered by those who advc- 
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eate in our public bcIiooIb the American system, that in England you cannot fuse the 
upper middle class and the lower. We cannot here follow the American system. 
Even in the national schools an additional payment for an upper class is eagerly em- 
braced ; and if a flashy proprietary school is opened in the neighbourhood, although 
at a higher rate, it attracts at once all the children of the parents who are a little 
better off. I do not defend this feeling — I think it is a great misfortune that the 
children of different classes cannot be ^ucated together. (Cheers.) I should be glad 
if they met as they do in Scotland, and as they do in America, under the same roof, 
and were taught together. But 1 have tried it over and over again, and failed ; and 
I am convinced that the only hope of success is in this middle class scheme. (Cheers.) 
I do not say we want in all cases grand institutions ; with halls, schoolrooms, cloisters, 
and the like ; but we do want something which will engender a school spirit, a spirit 
of community, and organized life, with its own piinciples of honoar, and a noble rii^ry, 
which alone will give the opportunity of getting rid of and of overcoming class 
prejudices, and of bringing children together whose parents are too much separated. 
(Cheers.) I do not say that our public schools are perfect — they have many faults — 
but the training and education to be had in them is better than can be had elsewhere. 
I do not wish the boys to be watched from morning to night, and often from night 
to morning. Such constant supervision not only fails to produce a good effect, but it 
is most depressing to the spirits and injurious to the principles. I have read of two 
boys at a French school, conducted on this principle of unceasing supervision, 
who dug a deep hole in the playground for the mere purpose of getting out of sight. 
(Cheers.) That is constant supervision, but it is not organized life. (Cheers.) The 
principle of middle-class schools should be the collegiate principle, in which a sense 
of public opinion shall be felt from the top to the bottom; and when these are fully 
developed in town and country, in populous and in thinly inhabited districts, we shall 
see most satisfactory results to the cause of that great institution, the Church, to which 
we belong. 

Archdeacon Benison, who was received with cheers, said — If I was a little dis- 
turbed in my mind last night — and, I think, not without reason— I have been much 
reassured by what I have heard to-day. (Laughter.) I am happy to say that, not 
excepting even the provocation hurled at my head by the Dean of Chester, I am not 
dissatisfied with anything I have heard, but am thankful for it. As to what the 
Bean of Chester said about the Conscience Clause I do not trouble my soul. If 
a man chooses to have a little Conscience Clause in his own house what is that 
to me % (Laughter.) If the Dean of Chester chooses to have 500 Conscience Clauses 
in his house it would not affect me, but as for any compulsory Conscience Clause 
being imposed by the State I say in the name of the Churchmen of England, in 
the name of the people of England — because I know they will endorse it— I say 
''We will not have it." (Loud cheers.) I was much reassured when I saw the pro- 
gramme of the Congress ; I rejoiced when I saw the words, " Church Education." I 
do not doubt that the programme in that particular caused many pangs before it was 
brought forth — (laughter) —but here we have it, swaddling clothes and all, and a 
decent, tidy child it is — (renewed laughter) — ^with many good features on its face, and 
a remarkably respectable nose, with *' Church Education," written down the two sides 
~H[l&ughter) — a very decent and respectable child, and I am thankful to the com- 
mittee for giving us such a bantling. (Reiterated laughter.) Now, there is 
another child, but by no means so pleasing. The Committee of Council, after existing 
twenty -seven years, has taken to itself a wife, not in holy matrimony at all — (laughter) 
—but by civil contract at the registrar's office — (renewed laughter) — and is now in all 
the delightful anticipations of first paternity. (Much laughter.) Now, there are 
many very ngly and unpleasant shapes arising out of and flitting about and bubbling 
up from the surface of the great national seething-pot which lies somewhere inside the 
palace of Westminster; and one of the very ugliest of the things flitting about in the 
hall, and sometimes peeping out of the doorway, is this same bantling that is coming 
out of the comer house in Downing-street. I know nothing more ugly ; instead of 
the decent and respectable child which the committee have put into our hands, it is a 
nasty, dirty little bantling— (laughter) — wrapped up in a filthy bit of Welsh flannel — 
(renewed laughter) — spotted all over with three ** r's," with a little distorted snub nose, 
and " Secular Education" written down the two sides of it, and dotted here and there with 
" C. C* which might be taken for Committee of Council or Conscience Clause, which- 
ever you like. (Renewed laughter.) For my part I am for the child of the Congress, 
and if I were a betting man I would back it to beat the other child into fits, if it were 
taken in hand and reared up properly ; for all depends upon that. And. now, having 
ventured upon a little fun, I will say a few really serious words. If it be reared pro- 
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perly, that is the whole thing ; but I need not say much abont it after it has been ao 
ably, eloquently, and, I may add, wonderfully handled in the speeches of those who 
have gone before me. I will only add one consideration to theirs. I believe the fault 
of the education of the Church of Enghuid has been that it has not always been traced 
back to the foundation of Holy Baptism. (Cheers.) I heard something yesterday 
about altering the questions and answers of godfathers and godmothers to make them 
more intelligible as to what they hare to do. For my part I always understood that 
the questions were put and the answers given in the name of the child. (Cheers.) It 
is not suggested what that more intelligible form might be. I am perhaps a yeiy 
obtuse man, but I cannot conceive anything more lucid :— *' I demand, therefore, dost 
thou, in the name of this child, renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
and glory of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of 
the flesh, so that, thou wilt not follow or be led by them 1 A. I renounce them all. 
Dost thou believe in Ood the Father Almighty, and so on to the end of the Creed, and 
the sponsors then each say for the child ] ^. All this I stedfastly believe. Wilt thou 
be baptized in this faith 1 A, That is my desire. Wilt thou then obediently keep 
God's holy will and commandments, and walk in the same all the days of thy lifel 
A . I will" I do not know whether it is possible to put anything more scripturally, more 
intelligibly, more plainly to the most childish capacity than the questions and answers 
I have read, and I am recalled thereby to one of those beautiful things with which oar 
Prayer-book abounds, calling us back continually to the great foundations of the fiuth. 
I refer to the Collect for Easter-eve :^" Qrant, 6 Lord, that as we are baptized into 
the death of Thy blessed Son, our Saviour Jesus Christy so by continually mortifying 
our corrupt affections we may be buried with Him ; and that through the grave, and 
gate of death, we may pass to our joyfol resurrection ; for His merits, who died, and 
was buried, and rose again for us. Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." My con- 
cluding word is this^** Church Education," how is it to be carried onl I say, take 
the Jesuit motto— you may learn somethimr from a Jesuit, let me tell you — (cheers) — 
ineulcanduni, repetendum. I will not transhite the words for the women, because they 
know them better than the men. (Cheers.) Let them keep putting into the child's 
mind every day the three promises of his Baptism, and adding stone upon stone to 
that — his first prayer, his Confirmation, his coming to the Holy Communion, the calls 
of duty belonging to his station in life— building every thing upon the one foundation- 
stone— our Lord and Saviour Christ, with whom the child was made one when in 
Baptism he was ** signed with the sign of the cross, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gkorge Wabinotor. — For the few moments allowed me I propose to 
refer only to that part of 4he subject with which I am personally acquainted, 
and which has not yet been touched upon, — I mean Sunday Schools. If there 
be any defect in the Church of England system of education, it is in regard 
to the education of the lower classes, and probably the only wide-spread instltutioii 
of the country which really does attempt to educate the lower classes in the 
doctrines and practices of the Church is the Sunday School. It is frequently 
said that the Sunday School system at the present time is a failure; but yet I 
suppose no one would dare to say that the Sunday Schools are not doing some- 
thing. Again, I suppose nobody could assert that they have done as much as they 
ought to have done ; but what is the fault, and where lies the remedy 1 The first fault 
I would dwell on is that the Sunday School teachers are forgetting that the children 
they deal with are members of Christ and children of God. (Cheers.) The children 
are treated as if they were poor heathens, and are exhorted to be converted as though 
they were not already made in baptism '* members of Christ and children of God." 
This is beginning at the wrong end, and unless we base our doctrinal education on a 
true basis we cannot expect to progress as we ought to progress with the working 
classes. The second fault is equally grave. The children are taken to public worship 
at an age when it is utterly impossible for them to understand l^e service they are 
expected to take a part in, and hence when they come to an age when they could 
understand it, it is difficult to make them real, earnest, and devout worshippers. The 
habit of children becomes so strong upon them that they find it hard to feel anything 
but weariness and impatience. Kow how is this to be remedied) It can only be 
remedied by giving them a service which they can understand and enter into. 
(Cheers.) Let them be provided with appropriate School services— services which 
are intelligible to them, and which they can take a pleasure in, and Uiey wiU then 
grow up with a greater love of divine worship in their hearts. If these things be done the 
Sunday School will be found a most efficient means of reaching the working classes. 
In tbe first place, the children attending Sunday Schools can be retained, if there 
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is proper management^ until they are adults, but in the day school they eannot; 
and thug the Sunday Schools have an advantage in keeping the children under 
training at the moat ticklish and important period of their lives. In the second place 
they help to realize the ideal of the Church. In the Church each member has a 
relation to another, each has a duty to perform ; we are not isolated individuals, but 
incorporated into the mystical body of Jesus Christ. (Cheers.) This is too much lost 
sight of generally by members of the Church, and there is henpe not that hearty 
sympathy between different classes of society that there ought to be. The Sunday 
School, however, helps to rectify this error. Teachers and scholars are drawn from 
different ranks in society, and a warm feeling of sympathy is engendered between them, 
which is often carried to the homes of the latter, and reaches far into the after-life of 
both. (Cheers.) Then as to the objection that Sunday Schools interfere with parental 
responsibility. When I heard to-day that the true remedy for existing evils was a 
large system of boarding schools by which children would be removed from their 
parents from year's end to y^ar^s end, except with a few weeks interval only, I felt 
that there was an end to the objection raised by some against Sunday Schools as a 
system which destroyed the sense of parental responsibility because it takes the children 
away from their parents two or three hours a week. (Cheers.) If Sunday Schools do 
thin, how much more boarding schools 1 

YisoouNT Sandon. — I am loath to address the Conference at this late hour — so late 
that I cannot hope to arrest the steps of those who are wending their eager way towards 
the door ; but there is one point connected with to-day*8 discussion which it would 
be most undesirable to leave out altogether. Much has been said of the Church 
education of young people and adults of the lower middle and of Hie labouring classes; 
but I would speak principally, if not entirely, of the Education of a class different to 
any hitherto mentioned m this room. We cannot turn our eyes to the gi'eat Public 
Schools and Universities of our land, in which the upper classes of society (I use the 
term in its n«idest sense), for the most part, receive their education, without feeling 
that their condition is a part, and no unimportant part, of the subject we are discussing, 
(Cheers.) Are we quite sure that it is a distinctively Christian and Church of England 
education which is there obtained 1 We may talk of our ancient foundations, with 
their religious rules and constitutions ; their chapels, their cloisters, and their halls; 
but some of us, who have spent the happiest days of our lives in them, must agree- 
that there was little distinctive teaching in many of them with regard to the principles 
and doctrines of the Church of England, and that even instruction as to the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith was, and I fear is still, too much neglected. (Cheers.) Is 
it not a matter of immense importance that the upper classes of society, on whom the 
guidance of the nation in the future, as heretofore, should rest, should know the history 
of the Reformation and the principles on which our Church Establishment depends! 
But is it not even of more importance that, while tbey learn something of the self- 
denying lives and heroic deaths of the fathers of our Church, they should also be well 
acquainted with the general evidences of the Christian faith? (Cheers.) I know 
there are noble-minded men who work hard in our public schools and universities to 
make teaching of that kind a matter of heart and soul earnestness, but those men are 
not many ; while it is much to be feared that distinctive teaching of religious truths of 
the historical position and the principles of the Church of England, and of the evi- 
dences of Christianity is grievously neglected, if not wholly omitted. Why in the 
education of the upper classes should there be this great omission 1 It is I think 
partly because religious instruction is taken for granted as part of the system of our 
great seats of secular and religious learning, and people have not thought of inquhing 
how far it really exists. (Cheers.) Partly again, the multiplicity of subjects, as 
physical science, modem languages, law and modem history, now admitted into the 
list of their studies, makes it difficult to find time for the important matters to which 
I have alluded. Besides, do not these graver studies, in common with all other intel- 
lectual pursuits, suffer by that worship of muscle, now so prevalent in our upper 
schools and colleges, which, I fear, will have a disastrous influence on the future of 
the upper classes of society 1 For the middle-classes we are now establishing schools 
devised for the high cultivation of the taste and intellect. For artisans and mechanics 
we have libraries, schools of art, and institutes of eyery sort Examinations and com- 
petition are the order of the day. But while all around are stimulated into a high 
state of intellectual activity, the upper classes are throwing all their energies into the 
development of the muscular system. (Cheers.) We are thus, I am afraid, putting 
in peril the intellectual, religious, and social position of these classes. Let us haye 
muscular development, but let it be a subordinate, not a primary object— let it be 
sjiort, and not business. (Cheers.) Let not the mothers and sisters of our land bestow 
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all their approval on the saocessfal cricketer or the famous oarsman, and smile lees 
benignantly on the student and theologian. (Cheers, and a laugh.) For it is of no 
Bmall importance to the country that the upper classes should continue to hold the 
position they have heretofore filled in English history. It is* true if they cease to be 
leaders, it will not be because they are an enervated class : no — they will keep their 
place as leaders in the sports of the field, but they.must be content to leave to others 
the prouder distinction of being the leaders of the thought, and the controllers of the 
government of this great country. (Cheers.) 
The Right Riv. Pbbsidbht l^en closed the meeting with the blessing. 
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Eael Nelson read the following Paper : — 
I have ventured to divide the work of the Church into three 
-great missionary periods. 
1 The first, beginning with the propagation of the Gospel by 
\^/ j our blessed Lord and His Apostles, and ending with the destruction 
/* * 1 of the heathen power of Rome. And the building up of the Chris- 
I tian Church throughout the whole Roman Empire. 
4 The second, embracing the time of the propagation of the i 
faith during the middle ages among the barbarian tribes that over- I 
.^ whelmed the temporal Empire of Rome, and over-ran the whole of I 

"/ Europe. 

And thirdly, the Post-Reformation period in which we live, 
when the Church is called on to propagate the faith of Christ 
, among all the nations of the earth. 

Now, before and during all these periods, we can alike trace the 
hand of God mysteriously preparing the way, by worldly means, 
for the work He was about to call His Church to perform. The 
four great heathen empires, whilst each in their turn glorying in 
their conquests and worldly power, were, unknowingly all the time, 
but instruments in God's hands for carrying forward His mighty 
purpose of blessings to mankind. 

The Babylonian, by executing God's judgments upon His people, 
purified them from idolatry, and from an exclusive nation sent the 
Jews as a colonizing and commercial people throughout the terri- 
tories under their sway — as a witness everywhere to the Unity of 
the Godhead. 

The Medo-Persian, under Cyrus, replaced the Jews as a nation 
in their own land, and extended its protection to all the Jews 
settled throughout the empire. 

The Grecian advanced the arts and sciences, and so diffused the 
Greek language till it was accepted over the known world as the 
language of literature and science. And into that language Alex- 
andrian Jews were moved to translate the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 
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The Roman^ by its iron rule, consolidated all these into one 
empire^ and by its great military roads, its commerce^ and its 
colonies prepared the way ; so that, when the work was done and 
peace established, it pleased God to manifest Himself that the 
religion of the God-Man, Jesus, at His own appointed time, might 
make its way along the highways of commerce, and even along 
the highways of armies^ to all the inhabitants of the then known 
earth. 

In like manner may we trace, in God's dealings with Rome and 
with the hordes of barbarians made ready to overwhelm her, a 
means of preparation for the next great work which the Church 
was called upon to perform. No sooner had the religion of Christ, 
silently and mysteriously, and through much persecution, suffi- 
ciently leavened the whole Roman Empire, than that mighty fabric 
begins to crumble away, and the avenger, unthought of before, 
maJces his inroads with overwhelming force. But the Church was 
prepared for the work which God had allotted to her. They came 
not as in Roman conquests to bring their gods with them, but to 
embrace the faith of the Church of Christ, which alone stood secure 
amidst the wreck of all !ftome's temporal power. 
^ '*It was a sight,'' says Archdeacon Grant, "that might have 
kindled the coldest faith, to witness (in the person of the Roman 
bishop) an aged man with no outward pomp and protection, go 
forth to the camp of Attila ; and when with authority he spoke of 
the mercy of Christ, to see that victorious chieftain, appalled and 
subdued by the saintly presence, turn his savage hordes back again 
from their promised spoil at the pleading of the servant of God." ^ 

The heathen then verily came to the Church, as they do now in 
some of our colonies, and the work she was called on to do during 
this second period, is well described by MacClear in his '* History 
of Christian Missions.'' 

" But when the Iron Kingdom had run its race, the territorial 
field of the Church was to be widened. It was to spread westward, 
and northward, and eastward. And now a very different element 
was proposed to the energies of the Christian teachers. As the \l 
Roman Empire sank beneath her feet, its last embers trampled out 
by Alaric, the Church found herself confronted with numberless 
hordes that had long been gathering in their native wilds, and were 
now to be precipitated over the entire face of Europe. Strange, 
indeed, in language, and customs, and modes of life, were the 
nations which now poured forth to fill the abyss of servitude and 
corruption in which the Roman Empire had disappeared, and to 
infuse new life-blood into an effete civilization. Celt and Teuton, t^ 
Sclave and Hun, followed each other in quick succession, each pre- 
senting to the Church some new element to be controlled and 
brought into subjection. She was now called on to allay these 
agitated elements of society, to introduce some degree of order, to 
teach the nations a higher faith than a savage form of Nature- 
^ Grant's Bampton Lectures for 1845. p. 149. 
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worship, to purify and refine their recklessness, independence, and 
uncontrollable love of liberty, and to fit them to become members 
of an enlightened Christendom.'^ 

The work of the two first periods has been successfully accom- 
plished. And as before, so now, God's overruling hand can plainly 
be seen at work as clearly preparing the way, and as distinctly 
calling the Church of this our day to the special work it is given us 
to do. The great movement for a purer faith, reformed after the 
pattern of the early and undivided Church ; the marked increase 
of knowledge, the marvellous advance of science and inventions, 
with the practical application of them ; and the spirit of coloniza- 
tion and discovery, at once enlarge our sphere of work, and our 
means of occupying it. 

These things have been used and accepted in this spirit by the 
Church of every nation that has flourished during this period. 
Spain, and Portugal, and Holland, have alike received a great 
colonial empire, have assayed to carry out the propagation of the 
faith, and, notwithstanding some successes, having failed from 
shortcomings as a Church or as a nation, have severally lost their 
call for the work, and the power for its accomplishment. 

We have been continued on our trial, and boast a larger colonial 
empire, a purer faith, and infinitely greater temporal appliances fot 
carrying forward the great work which God has called His Church 
to perform. It will be well for us to look back for awhile to some 
of the first principles which guided the work during the two first 
missionary periods, and to the neglect of which, amidst some suc- 
cesses, may be traced many failures and shortcomings. In India, 
China, and Japan, we have to deal with an educated and intellectual 
race. In Africa, Borneo, and the Isles of the Pacific, with bar- 
barous tribes. The lessons to be derived from a consideration of 
the principles on which the Church worked among these diflferent 
classes will therefore be peculiarly useful to us. 
[ The first principle that meets us is the important one of gaining 
; from those of the same nation the witness of a Christian life. 
This great principle of teaching by the example of the lives of our 
j own people is clearly open to us, for as our Lord before His first 
i coming had prepared a language and a people to give witness to 
I the faith, and as the connexion of the first Gothic tribes with the 
J Roman military colonies, and their relation again to the succeeding 
hordes of barbarians, paved the way for a common language, and 
to intermarriages (of which the mediaeval missionaries were not 
i slow to avail themselves). So now we find our language known 
i through a large extent of the commercial world, and our people 
settled like the Jews qf old in all the chief colonies and cities of 
1 commerce. As Christ went first to the lost sheep of the house of 
I Israel ; as St. Paul preached first in every synagogue, and sought 
\ to make converts from the Jews or their Gentile proselytes, before 
1 turning to the Gentiles, so should we always turn our attention 
J first to our own people that, if not all, at least some, may show 
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forth among the heathen, with whom they are brought in contact, 
the blessed light of a truly Christian life. 

Bishop Cotton's paper at York points out how God is thus pre- 
paring His way in India by the large influx of men of the middle- 
class as supervisors of labour on the great railways, in the tea 
plantations^ and other works undertaken by us in that mighty 
empire. It is clearly a first duty to provide religious instruction 
for these, lest they give a -still more uncertain witness to Chris- 
tianity, than those, who, coming from a higher class of our people, 
have given during the years that are past. 

The importance of this teaching by the living example of the 
nation coming to preach the Gospel is equally manifest in the 
history of the mediaeval missions, for not only was the already 
Christian Queen often instrumental in winning her own husband 
and then her people to the faith of Christ, but the monastic 
establishments, planted in the midst of the heathen, became so 
many centres of Christian life, and by their example exercised a 
most beneficial influence in winning converts to the faith. But 
beyond this each monastery was an infirmary, and bear witness to 
the Christian law of love manifested in works of mercy. A care 
for the poor, preaching to the slave and all that were oppressed, 
ministering to their bodily wants and necessities as the surest way 
of winning their hearts, and teaching them to look and ask for the 
healing of their spiritual infirmities, after the example of Him 
** who went about doing good, and healing all that were vexed of 
the devil/' (Acts x. 38.) 

And, next in order, I would refer to the principle of combined 
action as opposed to individual work. It is embodied in the words, 
" And the Lord sent them, two and two before His face, into every 
city and place whither He Himself would come." (Luke x. 1 ; Matt. 
X. 1-15 j Mark vi. 7.) I do not wish to ignore the immediate 
blessing of individual eflbrts, for in our Lord's days he who cast 
out devils in Christ's name and yet followed not the Apostles, was 
not rebuked as they had expected ; and in the Acts we find ApoUos 
preaching, though knowing only the baptism of John. Again, in 
the mediaeval missions, and in our own, we find records of much 
individual work blessed to individuals and to people in each par- 
ticular generation in which they laboured; And bishops of our 
own branch of Christ's Church, amidst all our divisions, can say 
wdth St. Paul, *^ that Christ preached every way is a cause of joy." 
(Phil, i. 15-18.) But history shows that such eflforts, unless after- 
wards consolidated by the Church, seldom lead to any permanent 
result. 

There is much more than at first appears in the sending them 
out two and two, and in Christ or His Church coming after to con- 
firm and make good the work that they had accomplished. By a 
reference to Luke x. 1, Matt. x. 1-15, Mark vi. 7, it will be seen 
that our Lord not only sent out the Seventy two and two, but the 
Apostles also. And I cannot help thinking, if we could more com- 
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; pletely analyse the character of the Apostles we should find that 
St. Peter's zeal and St. Andrew's more practical faith worked well 
together. That there was more than the brother's tie that caused 
the two sons of Zebedee to be sent forth together. That Natha- 
naePs simple guileless faith may have helped, and been helped by, 
. the more carefully weighing character of his fellow. But holy 
i \ Scripture is full of this combined action, " that in the mouth of 
'; \ two or three witnesses every word may be established " (Matt, xviii. 
\ ' 16); St. Paul, and Barnabas, and Mark ; St. Paul and Silas, with 
\ Timothy and Luke, and at times many others. While the refer- 
1 ence to laity, male and female, in their ministry, the rules for 
deaconesses and the ministration of widows (1 Tim. iii, 2 Tim. v. 9), 
all point to the Apostolic missions as a combined work, while the 
order of deacons, the ordaining elders in every church, and the 
bishoprics of St. Titus and St. Timothy, show the importance 
attributed to Church order and consolidation. 
j Following v€ry closely on the apostolic model we find in the 
. mediaeval Missions great preachers going forth with a band of 
brothers, lay and clerical, followed frequently by the sister of the 
i chief-missionary' and a body of holy women, to aid in the work of 
j converting the heathen, and always the consolidation of the work 
by the formation of bishoprics as they went on. So in A.D. 659, to 
quote again from MacClear, Columbanus went forth ; '' he had no 
\ sooner reached the age of thirty, than selecting twelve companions, 
\ he bade farewell to his brethren and landed in Gaul. On the con- 
fines of the kingdom of Austrasia and Burgundy rose the wild and 
desolate range of the Vosges, and tribes of pagan Servians roamed 
over districts once colonised by Roman legionaries. Hither he 
determined to retire with his twelve companions. 

"What B;Oman industry had cultivated the sword of Attila had 
restored to solitude, and made once more the abode of the bear and 
wolf. At length a monastery arose amid the waste, within the 
boundary rose the humble cells of thatch and wattles, and con- 
spicuously the Church, beside which was often the round tower 
or steeple as a refuge in time of need. In fields reclaimed from 
desolation the seed was sown, and before long the brethren reaped 
the waving com. Hundreds, moved by their mysterious life, 
flocked to listen to their religious instruction,'' &c. 

Similarly, at a later period, A.D. 723, Winfrid, or St. Boniface, 
went forth from Crediton in Devonshire. I append two further 
extracts, one showing his mode of working, the other the material 
with which he worked. 

" Boniface knew of other and more efiectual weapons for winning 
over the hearts of the people to the Christian faith, than those 
which a system of compulsory conversion would have dictated. 
His monasteries were not only seminaries of sound learnings but 
industrial and agricultural schools, where the rude natives of 
Thuringia and Saxony could learn many of the primary and most 
useful arts of life. The native missionaries, whom the bishop sent 
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forth from these establishments, may not have learnt much beyond 
the most elementary truths^ still what they knew they endeavoured 
to practice. They had been taught themselves to repeat in their 
native tongue, the form of Benunciation at Baptism, and the Con- 
fession of Sins ; they could explain to the people, at least in some 
measure, the nature of the rite, and were directed to suffer none to 
act as sponsors but such as could repeat the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer. In the Bishop they learnt to respect one who was an 
ardent student of the Scriptures, and indefatigable in expounding 
them to the people. 

" But before long from Wimbourn Minster, in Dorsetshire, came 
forth another relative of the Bishop, and the little family circle of 
devoted missionaries was complete. Boniface had written to Tetta, 
Abbess of Wimbourn, requesting that Walpurga, Wumbald's sister, 
as well as any other of his countrywomen that might be willing, 
might be sent out to share the work in Germany. Walpurga did 
not shrink from the perils of the enterprise. With thirty com- 
panions she crossed the sea, and after a joyful meeting with the 
Archbishop proceeded to join her brother Wumbald in Thuringia, 
and settled for a time in a convent beside him there ; afterwards 
she accompanied him to Heidenheim, in the wilds of Suevia, 
where they built a church, and after mnch difficulty a double 
monastery for monks and nuns. The companions also of Walpurga 
before long presided over similar sisterhoods.'' 

It seems also to have been a ruling principle of our Lord, and 
subsequently of His Apostles, to preach in the great cities, and 
though the Gospel was to be specially preached to the poor, and 
not many great or many mighty were called, yet those among the 
converts that were in a superior position were accepted and made 
a means of furthering the work of Christ. In our Lord's day we 
find Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, St. Matthew, Zaccheus, 
the owner of the Upper Boom, the nobleman, the centurion ; and in 
the Apostles' time St. Barnabas; St. Paul, himself a Boman 
citizen, and using his position often as a defence against persecu- 
tions ; ^milius Paulus, Cornelius, Onesimus, Lydia, and those of 
Caesar's household. Timothy and Titus were also men of some 
note, and the advice to Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 7) that bishops should 
be well reported of them that are without, rather tends to show 
that men of some worldly position among the converts were 
selected. Our Lord sends the Seventy to all the chief cities of 
Judah, and preaches Himself at all the great gatherings at Jeru- 
salem, as well as on the mountain-side and by the sea-shore ; and 
St. Chrysostom, in many of his homilies on the Acts, remarks of 
St. Paul, " That he passed by places of less importance, and every- 
where chose the chief cities to be the scenes of his most active 
missionary exertions; that from the cities, as from so many foun- 
tains of light, the Word might flow out over the whole surrounding 
district." 

There are two other principles which are essentially connected. 
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The continuous daily worship of God in the time of the Apostles, 
and in all mediaeval missions, formed a prominent part of the wit- 
ness to Christ among the heathen. And with that I think we may 
trace a great carefulness in the exposition of the truth to unbe- 
lievers. The two go together, because without the continuous 
witness of a daily public worship there would be a danger in 
teaching the truth by little and little, lest any part of it should be 
obscured. 

I would not in any way condemn even the indiscriminate circu- 
lation of God*s Holy Word. The Old Testament was circulated 
through the Septuagint version previous to our Lord^s first Advent, 
and the mediaeval missionaries frequently took with them transla- 
tions of parts of the Bible. Nevertheless, I can see nothing in 
history or in Holy Scripture to show that a bare circulation of 
God's Holy Word in the different languages of the heathen is in 
any way a substitute for the direct personal missionary work of the 
Church of Christ. The teaching of Holy Scripture is all the other 
way. ** Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest. they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and rend you." (Matt. vii. 6.) 
*'And He did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief." (Matt. xiii. 58.) While one of the chief duties of Chris- 
tian love is a carefulness not to offend any, or to put a cause of 
offence in our brother's way. How careful is our blessed Lord's 
own teaching, even to the Apostles, only developing the truth by 
degrees. To others in parables, that if they had faith they might 
understand, without risk of the awful punishment of resisting the 
truth when clearly put before them. In like manner St. Paul 
says to the Corinthians, ^^ And I, brethren, could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes 
in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with meat : for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able/' 
(1 Cor. iii. 1, 2.) And in his mode of teaching he illustrates the same 
principles. To the Jews, disputing and arguing with them for 
days, before testifying that Jesus was the Christ (Acts xi v. 15-17), 
and to the heathen at Lystra and at Athens (Acts xvii. 22-31, 
where, from the likeness of the framework of the two discourses, it 
would seem as if his teaching to the heathen was on a preconcerted 
plan. How careful is he, according to their knowledge, to draw 
them on without offence to the acknowledgment of the truth. 
Nevertheless, all was revealed and made manifest to the Church, 
so that the same Apostle could boldly say to some,^'! have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God" (Acts xx. 
27) ; but to the weak and unbelieving it woald seem to have been 
carefully set forth, ''line upon line, precept upon precept — ^here 
a little, and there a little.^' (Isa. xxviii. 10.) And I cannot help 
thinking that the bald enunciation of the whole truth to the 
heathen, without due judgment and discrimination, is contrary to 
Apostolic practice, and often a hindrance to the acceptance of 
God's Holy Word. 
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There is one other point I would very briefly touch upon, 
suggested by 1 Cor. vii. 20, — "Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called/' If a slave he is the Lord's freed- 
man. See also St. John Baptist's answer to the soldiers and 
others, &c., and our Lord^s statement that He came not to destroy 
the law but to fulfil ; also the first Council (Acts xv. 19, 20). 

As we find a great tenderness in the enunciation of the truth, 
lest ofience should be given, so there is a great tenderness not 
to interfere with existing customs so far as is consistent with a 
belief in Christ. Christianity is the greatest civilizer. Neverthe- 
less, Christianity is one thing and a great thing, and civilization 
is another. 

For instance, there is a growing feeling that it is a mistake 
to interfere with caste in India. It is held by some to be a 
purely civil distinction, little more than an exaggeration of caste 
among ourselves. If this be so, Christianity will of itself greatly 
modify it, and it will not be an essential part of Christianity to do 
away with caste, any more than it was by direct action to do away 
with slavery. In the mediaeval missions I fear they gave in too 
much to the customs of the nations they sought to Christianize ; as 
however they succeeded in Christianizing them we may set it down 
as a fault on the right side. I am sure we err if in our endeavour 
to convert a nation we shackle the acceptance of the faith with any 
ideal additions of our civilization, like the Missionary in India, 
who insisted on his converts sitting on chairs, till a class-leader, 
appealing against it, asked where the text of Scripture was to be 
found which required men to perch like birds instead of sitting on 
the ground as men, or like the Missionaries of the Fejee Islands 
who forbade their converts to bathe. 

There is a very common outcry against all missionary eflPorts on 
account of the so-called falling away of many of the first converts. 
Christianity is able to lead a man on unto all perfection, but there 
is no greater difficulty than to induce the clergy or fathers of 
families to accept any level of morality below that to which they 
have themselves attained, as one with which Ood in His mighty 
condescension will permit the first workings of His Holy Spirit to 
dwell. The whole teaching of the Gospel shows a greater tender- 
ness to those that are without than we in our self-righteousness 
are willing readily to yield. And yet what is the condescension 
asked of us to those less advanced in holiness than ourselves, 
compared with the daily condescension of the All-pure Gk)d to the 
so-called perfections of His greatest saints. 

And now I would attempt to bring to bear upon our present 
position the teaching I have endeavoured to set before you from a 
history of the past. In a review of Post-Reformation work three 
departures from Apostolic practice, and consequently, three causes 
for the want of permanence in our work, are conspicuous. 

And first, the absence of the combined action of the Church to 
consolidate within her fold each successful inroad upon heathendom. 
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and the consequent prominence of individual effort. The perse- 
vering zeal of Francis Xavier, animated as he was by a true love 
for our blessed Lord, must^ notwithstanding the errors and mis- 
takes of his teachings have had a permanent effect ; if the Jesuits 
had not kept all their missions to themselves as a distinct body, 
opposing all attempts of the Church with which they professed 
communion^ to consolidate and direct them. And similarly, Arch- 
deacon Grant remarks on the failure of many Protestant missions. 
" The relapse into their former habits on the removal of the zealous 
missionaries who first converted them, proves the inadequacy of 
enterprises conducted merely as individuals, apart from such a 
divinely ordered system as is provided in the Church, to transmit 
the benefit they first impart, and to secure perpetuity to the work 
of converting the heathen." 

And secondly, the neglect of a proper missionary education. 
It is the fashion of some to plead that there is no fair com- 
parison between our works and those of the Apostolic times, in 
consequence of the miraculous gifts with which the Apostles 
were 'endowed, but I for one cannot allow this as an excuse 
for us. Our blessed Lord, though Very God, Son of the Father, 
was pleased to work among us as Perfect Man ; and before we 
complain of the want of miraculous gifts, let us take heed lest the 
apparent limitation of the power does not arise from a want of 
faith in the principal or the recipient. And let us be sure they 
are really necessary, for miraculous powers will not be given where 
other means as effectual may be obtained with very little trouble. 
Every missionary, before he considers he has a call to a particular 
mission, should either know the language or be sure he has the 
power of quickly acquiring it, and should be ready to avail him- 
self of aU practical knowledge, and some amount of medical and 
surgical skill, which can now easily be obtained, and the study 
for which to this end would be assuredly blessed by God's Holy 
Spirit. 

And thirdly, I would notice the difference between our general 
mode of working and that of the two former periods. Many of our 
so-called missionaries, though doing a good work for Christ, are 
scarcely missionaries in the Apostolic sense of the word. They 
are rather the elders ordained in every Church to take care of the 
native converts till such time that a native ministry can be formed. 
The great leaders of missions, whether in the Apostolic or Me- 
diaeval age, were not content to settle down in any one place, but 
were ever moving on to carry the Word further, returning from 
time to time to build up the converts in the faith, and to form and 
set in order the new churches previously won to Christ. And I 
cannot but feel that now, especially in India, that two or more 
great missionaries, accompanied by a brotherhood and sisterhood, 
witnessing by their Christian lives to the power of the Gospel, 
moving on from one great city to another, and as they went on 
committing the care of the faithful to prominent men among their 
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converts, would accomplish, under God's blessing, a mighty work, 
and follow closely the Apostolic model. 

In pausing to thank those whose books I have used in the com- 
pilation of this paper, I am forcibly reminded of the great improve- 
ment which has taken place in our mode of conducting missions 
since Archdeacon Grant's Bampton Lectures of 1845. In an 
appendix he publishes the first appeal for the Colonial Bishoprics' 
Fund, and now we see the Church of England with daughter 
Churches firmly settled in nearly all of our colonies, and with 
many direct missions to the heathen consolidated by Church order, 
while the foundation of St. Augustine's and similar Colleges in our 
different colonies goes far to supply the wants of missionary 
training, and of education for a native ministry, which was so just 
a cause far lamentation in 1845. 

We do not work single-handed now. The American Church 
and our other daughter Churches are ready to enter with us into 
the field, and the Church of Russia, for union with which we even 
now yearn, is making great missionary efforts both in China and on 
the confines of India. It will be the duty of the Church to pre- 
serve at home a pure and lively faith, for thus only can we hope 
that from us may continue to go forth as hitherto fresh harbingers 
of the faith into the dark places of the earth. We must also ever 
be mindful to provide for the spiritual necessities of all Christian 
men going forth from our shores, that their light may shine 
among the heathen pure and true. And though we must be pre- 
pared to entrust to our daughter Churches, and to others in com- 
munion with us, the exclusive management of those missions to 
the heathen more immediately connected with them, it will still be 
our duty to supplement, if need be, by our alms the mission work 
to which each Church is more particularly called. 

On a review of the past work of the Church we can see at once \ 
man's weakness and God's almighty power, teaching us that we 
should never despair. At the end of the first period the Church 
appears fully able to stand amidst the wreck of all worldly powers, 
though its faithful ones were comparatively few and faint-hearted. 
So again at the end of the second period we can see the ignorance, 
cruelty, and idolatry, of the barbarous tribes supplanted by a 
Christianized and civilized Europe. Though the monasteries had 
become corrupt when their work was accomplished, and the Church I 
had lost much of her original purity from the lust of power and for 
temporal rule over the nations of Europe. 

Moreover dl these works were accomplished in the midst of 
failures; there has ever been a Judas among the twelve; false 
teachers in the Apostles' days; Churches falling from the faith, 
either under Mahometanism, or from Arian or other heresies; 
while during the mediaeval period we find mission upon mission, ' 
though conducted on the best principles, abandoned like our own \^ 
Mission to Central Africa, to be started again at a more propitious 
time. 



\ 
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And to the last, those living at the time were not permitted to 
realise the accomplishment of the work lest they should take the 
glory of it to themselves. At the very time that Rome was 
crumbling to its decay the faithful were expecting the end of the 
world, and crying out, **How long, O Lord; how long/^ And so 
again Europe was made Christian, and ripe to cast off the errors 
that had corroded the faith at the very time when thoughtful and 
holy men were appalled at the amount of arrogance and corruption 
by which the Church was overspread, all tending to show that 
God's work will be successfully accomplished, notwithstanding the 
weakness of men. 

The history of the past may also lead us to expect still further 
aid from human agencies in preparation for the work we have yet 
to accomplish, " When the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in." 
(Bom. xi. 25.) God^s ancient people scattered over the whole earth 
are still a distinct nation, and may at any time be gathered 
together — " and if the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
the world, what must the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead ? " (Rom. xi. 16.) Nevertheless, we must not forget that all 
these mighty appliances for furthering God's work may be used 
for the advancement of a great anti-Christian power, and we are 
taught to believe that the powers of darkness will yet again be 
stirred up for a greater and more deadly struggle against our Lord 
and King. And, as at the end of the two former periods the 
Church knew not that its given work was done, so now, when the 
accomplishment of the great work to which we are called draws 
nigh, our hearts may be failing us for fear, and all the faithful may 
be looking anxiously for the time when He shall appear who shall 
consume that wicked one '^with the Spirit of His mouth, and 
destroy with the brightness of His coming.'^ (2 Thess. ii. 8.) 

May God of His mercy bless the efforts of our Church in all 
lands, where we are called to labour, before that day of trial comes : 
that, as it has pleased Him hitherto to preserve her as at once a 
bulwark against Protestant ^ Infidelity and Romish Error, so she 
may be a refuge in all quarters of the earth to which the faithful 
may flee from either extreme, when, under the subtle persecution 
of the great enemy of souls, the different forms of belief in 
which they have worshipped may fail them in their time of 
need. Amen. 

^ This expression was not intended to reflect upon our Nonconformist brethren, 
for hitherto the presence of the Church of England in their midst has acted as a bul- 
wark for the faith. There is, however, no doubt that much of the Protestantism 
of the Continent has already gone from the faith. And there are even now many 
earnest men among our Nonconformists at home, who dread a drifting away from 
essential verities. 
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The Eev. Charles Marson (Incumbent of Christ Church, Bir- 
mingham) read the following Paper : — 

It is well that ** Church Missions " still keep their place among 
the subjects discussed by each succeeding Congress. Thoughtful 
Christians watch anxiously the ebb or flow of the tide of public 
interest in Missions, rightly judging it to be a sure indicator of a 
declining or a reviving Church. Are our Church Miasiona success- 
ful f Ought we to take courage or to despond? 

What fluctuations of opinion there are from time to time on these 
questions I Now we are sanguine, now depressed, and often, in 
both cases, without due cause. Possibly at present a more de- 
8[>onding tone ' prevails. At all events both enemies and feeble 
friends unite in the cry that our Missions are little more than 
failures, our propagation of the Gospel unsuccessful, and ** that 
which wanteth in the weight of their speech, is supplied by the 
aptness of men's minds to accept and bebeve it." 

I venture respectfuUjr to submit a few reasons for encouragement, 
and then a few suggestions of a practical kind. 

I. Before we look abroad, we must glance at the Church at 
home. " For the young shoots budding into life in the midst of 
heathendom depend for sap and nurture on the parent tree." ^ Is 
there no encouragement to be drawn from the fact that never since 
the days of the Ileformation has this, ** the Church's first great 
duty," been so solemnly recognised or so strenuously attempted as 
at present? With a few exceptions, what was the Missionary 
language of our Churchmen of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ? " Divines do commonly resolve the case of the infidel 
nations of the world to be this," says Richard Baxter in 1665, 
" that they are inexcusable in their infidelity, because when they 
hear that other nations profess to know the way to heaven, they do 
not in so great a case go over sea and land to inquire after the 
doctrine which we profess." And so " the Tartarians, Indians, and 
other nations are bound to send to Christian nations for preachers 
of the Gospel." * Alas 1 for the Church when " cases " are resolved 
in this fashion ! Such casuistry must needs quench every spark of 
Missionary enterprise. 

A century later, is there a better tone ? We find indeed the 
two incorporated societies in existence, but exhibiting few and 
feeble signs of life. " The wise and rational part of the Christian 
ministry," says an influential writer, " find they have enough to do 
at home. No man of moderation and good sense can be found to 
perform this (Missionary^ work; and if no other instruments 
remain but visionary enthusiasts, some doubt may be honestly 
raised whether it is not better to drop the scheme entirely.^' • 
" We cannot doubt the Christian's duty to spread the Grospel," 

1 Bishop Cotton, Calcutta Charge, 1868. 

> " Directions for Weak Christians," XI. Direction. 

* SdvnJbwrgh Meview, 1808. Art. : ** Indian Missions." 
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Bays a good Churchman in 1809, " notwithstanding Major Scott- 
Warine^s assurance that Bishop Horseley considered our Lord's 
injunction to be obsolete — ^that such was the universal opinion in 
1781, and that this opinion was established by a vote of the House 
of Commons." ^ The same writer adds, '" There is ability and there 
is learning in the Church of England, but its age of fermentation 
has long been over, and that zeal which for this work is the most 
needfiil is, we fear, possessed only by the Methodists. . . . They only 
are numerous enough, zealous enough, enthusiastic enough, to 
furnish adventurers for such a service, and wealthy enough to 
support the charge of such expensive undertakings." 

Jfow I do not for one moment pretend to affirm that we have 
even yet brought home to our hearts and consciences our duty to 
the heathen, or have as a Church made efforts at all commensurate 
with our opportunities ; but I ask, Would such language be tolerated 
now ? Contrast only the tone of the address put forth three days 
ago by the seventy-six English, Colonial, Scotch, and American 
Bishops, in which " the duty of setting forth the Gospel to un- 
believers and the heathen " is so emphatically urged as an evidence 
** that we are indeed the servants of Him who died for us." Think 
of the large and increasing support given to our great Missionary 
Societies (S.P.G. 91,184?.; C.M.S. 150,356t), though every year 
almost some new society for Missions is started, or some new 
Colonial Bishop's fund originated. Think of the many parishes in 
town and country which have their Missionary Associations as a 
matter of course, and in which the cause of Missions is more or less 
deeply rooted. Some years ago ^ it was calculated that 2O,O00Z. of 
the income of the C.M.S. is received in small sums from the poor, 
and 6,000Z. from the pence of children, and that probably 600,000 
contributors, whose names are never printed, supply their weekly 
pence or farthings to this work. Think again of Associations ^ for 
Special Prayer, for the success of Missions in Our Universities and 
amongst the Churches at home and abroad — a thing unheard of some 

fears back. May we not take courage from these considerations ? 
nadequate as our efforts are to the solemn responsibilities incurred, 
by us, still we cannot look back on times past and compare the 
Church at home then with the Church at home now, and not see 
abundant reason for thankfulness and hope. 

Is not the Church, too, more thoroughly in earnest on this and 
other points ? more impatient of what has been well called " a 
miserable state of half exertion, a frozen respectability which 
cannot give life and cannot long keep life ? ^' * Is not the ministerial 
standard higher? More work and better work is demanded of 
Bishops and clergy, and a man's theological school is considered 
of less moment than the reality of his personal character. Though 

^ R. Southey in Quarterly Review, 1809 (pp. 216, 222). 

J Lt.-Col. M. Hughes, Liverpool Conference on Missions, 1860 (p. 80). 

' Rev. Dr. Hessey, Manchester Congress, 1863 (p. 239). 

* Bishop of Oxford, York Congress, 1866 (p. 92). 
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this may act for a time as a check on the supply of candidates for 
orders, it is no bad omen for the days to come. Earnestness and 
spiritual life are not indeed identical ; but is it too much to believe 
that, in a day of conflicting opinions and most unhappy divisions 
there may yet be more individual consecration to, and union with, 
Christ our Lord, more of the work of the Divine Spirit in men's 
hearts and lives, than ever before? This longing for Christian 
union, of which so much is now spoken — if it be only union on the 
basis of Gospel Truth — ^is no bad sign for the future of the Church ; 
certainly one of the best of all signs for the future of Church 
Missions. 

But let us turn our eyes from the Church at home to the 
Mission-field abroad. Is the view one that ought to encourage or 
to depress us ? 

Assuredly a glance at our well-known Missionary map of the 
world is not inspiriting. Few and faint are still the specks of 
light — the solitary twinkling of a watchfire here and there amid 
the darkness of a starless night. And if we examine particular 
Missions in detail, there is much to disappoint and sadden ; New 
Zealand, for instance, presenting a curious modem parallel to an 
old Jesuit Mission in Paraguay in its strange fanaticism, its 
sanguinary warfare, and the martyrdom of one of its Missionaries.^ 
Easy it is to multiply cases of apparent failure and draw despond- 
ing conclusions. Let us, however, try to take a fair view of the 
work as a whole, and, mindful of the past as we survey the present, 
we may surely look hopefully to the future. 

Never let us forget how recent all Church Missions to the 
heathen are : how few and isolated the Missionaries, and how brief 
their average term of labour. Our oldest Mission, the West 
African, began but sixty years ago ; the East Indian and New 
Zealand Missions ten years later. A bad, wild, long neglected 
soil is not soon brought under cultivation, and all efforts appear to 
be of less effect in proportion to the greater need there is for them. 
And when the work of hundreds, even thousands, is attempted by 
twos or threes, and the supply of even these is uncertain and 
fluctuating — when the average length of Missionary service is so 
short (in India from six to nine years, in East and West Africa 

* "Some of the more ambitious Indians, observing and emulating the power 
, which these Fathers acquired by their preaching, set up for themselves as prophets 
and Anti-christs, and attempted to blend the ancient superstitions of their country, 
with the more singular and attractive features of the new doctrine. Three instances 
are given in whicn individuals assumed the name of the Almighty, and, on tiieir 
own authority, threatened the converts with fire from heaven if they did not forsake 
their new guides. One of these impostors applied the doctrine of the Trinity to 
himseK and two associates, of whom he spoke as his emanations, and consubstantial 
with him. Some of the ancient conjurors, finding their craft in danger, betook them- 
selves to new and more interesting ceremonies — sacrifices on the tops of mountains, 
with a perpetual fire, oracles, relics, and female votaries ; others, more bold and 
sanguinary, had recourse to open war ; and one of the Seditctiens (as the new viUages 
were called) was the scene of a massacre and of the martyi-dom of a Jesuit." — Quarterly 
Rmew, Oct. 1817 (p. 114). See Southey's " ffistory of Brazil," vol. iL pp. 282, 
294—299. 
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from four to five years, and in other places varying with the climate 
and the kind of work) — can we wonder that results seem scanty ? 
In these days of speed and movement we are' more than ever im- 

})atient of slow processes — forgetting that expectations must be 
imited by the means we use ; forgetting, too, that God's greatest 
works are slow and noiseless. The gourd that gladdens the self- 
seeking prophet springs up in a night ; for the golden harvest, the 
farmer has " long patience. " I once heard of a clever gardener," 
John Newton said to Henry Martyn, " who could raise a salad for 
his master in a day ; but the Lord does not raise oaks in this way." ^ 
" But what enormous sums of money have been spent ! " True : 
the income of our two great Missionary Societies is about half the 
cost of a ship-of-war, rather more than the amount of our annual tax 
on dogs, and about the same as the annual tax on carriages, or men- 
servants. Probably all the money spent on Missions by the Church 
of England since the Reformation might amount to one yearns duty 
on spirits, wine, malt, hops, and tobacco ; — ^put in the sugar duties, 
and you would cover all dissenting missionary work as well. Our 
Indian Mutiny cost us more than the sum total of every Religious 
Society from the beginning; and the cost of all Societies, religious 
or educational, has never reached yet the expenses of our war with 
Russia. We may well reply, however, in the words of Bishop 
Colenso : " We care not to make much defence for the ^expenditure 
of considerable sums of money upon Missions. It is not the outlay 
of some thousand guineas, or the expenditure of noble energies, or 
even the sacrifice of noble lives, that is worth being made so much 
of in this matter. Neither is it to be expected in missionary work, 
any more than in political, military, or naval, that no pound would 
be spent unprofitably, for want qf eayperience ; no money lost by 
mismanagement, or thrown away on unsuccessful efibrts or inefficient 
labourers." ^ There is much unfairness in this way of judging of the 
results of Missions. Is the end worthy of a lavish outlay ? Are 
we justified in believing, on the whole, that the money is spent 
conscientiously, and not in vain ? 

It has been said, that next to facts, statistics are of all things the 
most unreliable. It is hard indeed to furnish them on this question, 
and I will not burden you with them now. But compare the pre- 
sent state of our Colonial Churches with what was their condition 
sixty years ago. Can you see no progress? TYavik oi the field of 
Missions sixty years ago — not a heathen brought to Christ — ^not a 
missionary sent — not a church built— *not a school opened — not an 
effort made beyond— \ had almost said, within — the limits of the 
British rule. Do you see no progress now ? Think of the sounds of 
praise and prayer that rise each Sunday from the lips of those who 
worship God after our Church forms, who listen to our own Church 
pastors ! — ^the North American Indian, the Hindoo, the African, the 
South Sea Islander, the Chinese — congregations gathered from all 

1 Journal and Letters of Rev. fl. Martyn, April 25, 1805. 

2 Lecture before the Anthropological Society, 1 865. 
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lands, and all climates, and all languages! Think of the many 
thousand children who are trained up carefully in our faith — a third 
generation, many of them, inheritors of a Christian family tradition. 
Think of the settled Churches under the Bishops of our own com- 
munion, and these increasing year by year. Is this all hollow and 
unreal — a mere delusion — or is the work to which these things bear 
witness a living proof that, notwithstanding all our past and present 
sins and shortcomings, God is still with us of a truth? 

The three most encouraging features of our modern Church 
Missions are (1) The wide extension of their area; (2) Self-support- 
ing Churches, and a rapidly-increasing native ministry; (3) The 
indirect influence of their Christianity upon the heathen around. 

(1) The number of new Missionary stations established, and new 
openings taken advantage of, within the last ten years, is a surprising 
feature of modem Mission work. This specially applies to the 
Church Missionary Society, but is true of all. It seems as if God 
were blessing the work done, by giving us, after His manner, yet 
more work to do. In one year alone, seven-and-twenty applications 
were made to one Society (C.M.S.) by pious laymen abroad to 
found new Missions ; and I rejoice to see by their last Keport, that 
the S.P.G. have appointed a committee "to consider the whole 
Missionary field from a purely spiritual point of view, to discover 
and take advantage of the openings in heathendom that God is 
making for them.'' ^ 

(2) Self' supporting Churches and a native ministry furnish 
another ground of hope. To those familiar with the details, the 
advance beyond the first stage of Missions which self-iupport 
implies, sieems very marked. A healthier tone, more indepenaent 
action, and attempts at self-extension, begin already to characterise 
the African and Indian Churches where this principle is established. 
Of the development of a native ministry, and its rapid growth 
throughout the Missions within the last ten years, there can be no 
question. Tears ago, it was regarded as an experiment to be cau- 
tiously entered upon with a long Diaconate and a European Bishop. 
The native clergy now form a large and influential body. We find 
them in North America, New Zealand, India, Ceylon, China, — 
above all, in Africa. It is the proud boast of the Church Missionary 
Society, that she has supplied from the ranks ofher native 
Missionaries the first native African Bishop ; and if another 
Pan-Anglican Synod should ever again be summoned, beyond all 
question other races than the Anglo-Saxon will be called to take 
their part in it. 

(3) The indirect effect of Missions on the heathen around is another 
hopeful sign. It is, indeed, still but too true, as the President of 
the Bramo Somaj at Calcutta last year reminded us, that " Jesus 
has been and is dishonoured, and the true spirit of His religion lost 
upon the natives, through the recklessness of ^ host of nominal 
Christians ; that Christ's Church is in danger, and Christ is crucified 

» S.P.G. Report, 1866. 
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by the lives f those who profess to be His followers;" ^ yet there 
is another side of the question, and a brighter. To use the 
words of the Rev. H. Venn (" one of the most experienced, most 
faithful, and most practical among the true-hearted Christian men 
who interest themselves at home in our Missionary work " % " a 
public sentiment in favour of Christianity" is everywhere rising. 
" The Missionary is generally recognised as the trustworthy friend of 
the native races, and exercises an indirect influence over the multi- 
tude who witness his behaviour, though they cannot accept his 
teaching. The Indian Mutiny brought out this fact beyond contra- 
diction ; the internal wars in Africa and New Zealand have proved 
it; the native newspapers of India confirm it. This influence in 
India, combined with the intellectual enlightenment which Govern- 
ment education has introduced, has rendered the educated classes a 
promising field of Missionary labour. Light has thus broken ii^ 
upon the thick darkness. In the eloquent language of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes: 'Where have they got the light? From the feeble 
tapers which Missionary Societies have kept flickering alive in 
, scattered Mission homes for sixtjr years, amidst darkness, discou- 
ragements, and scorn. Missions m India ' (yes ! and Missions else- 
where too) ' have begun to tell. God grant that we may see their 
triumph in our day ! ' " ^ 

II. I would venture to offer one or two brief practical suggestions 
in conclusion. 

(1) Think of " the immense influence of individual energy and 
personal character in this work." * We talk of Church Missions — we 
mean Missions that individual zeal and self-denial have started, and 
still alone support. Let each clergyman and layman make Missionary 
-work his personal concern, and we shall soon cease to hear of short- 
comings m this matter. Men talk of dry, dull meetings, unreaUty, 
the decline of the Missionary spirit, and rail at Societies, and mourn 
over the state of the Church. But what is it you DO to make 
things better f Is the world to be converted by guinea subscrip- 
tions, sermons and speeches heard or uttered annually, and the 
languid interest you may happen to manifest in the subject ? No. 
When Elliot, the Indian Missionary, in the seventeenth century, 
had mastered the intricacies of the Indian grammar, he wrote on 
the last leafof the book, " Prayer and pains, through faith in Christ 
Jesus, will do anything;''^ and these three requisites for Mis- 
sionary success we need as much as ever. Let each one of us feel 
responsible for doing something, and do it with all our hearts — do 
it in faith alone ; and, be we High Church, Low Church, or Broad 
Church (or any other kind of Church), a blessing will go with it. 
When a young man asked Cecil to recommend a book upon the 

1 "Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia." Lecture by the President of the Bramo 
Somaj, 1866. 
a Bishop of Calcutta's (Cotton) Charge, 1863. 
^ Rev. H. Venn, "Retrospect and Prospect of the C.M.S.," 1865 (p. 19). 

* Rev. F. Maclear's "Memseval Missions," chap, xviii. p. 403. 

* Anderson, Col. Ch. ii. p. 377. 
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early heresies, he did so, but told him to beware of one of the worst, 
not mentioned in the book at all — "the dawdling heresy." No 
heresy so ruinous as this. 

(2) Cultivate a catholic spirit (in the best sense of that much- 
abused word) regarding Missions. " Look not every man at his own 
things, but every man also at the things of others." Let the great 
name of Christian overshadow even the name of Churchman, much 
more the petty names of High or Low Churchman. Mutual igno- 
rance has a great deal to do with mutual feelings of hostility, and 
better acquaintance is sure to make men better friends. " Each 
Missionary Society," said Cecil, in his sermon before the Church 
Missionary Society, ^' is our natural ally." Let us, then, be better 
acquainted. Isolation is the bane of the Church of England ; each 
vicar is apt to become the lonely king or pope of his own parish, 
and to concern himself little with those around him. Like the 
towns in Egypt, when the Nile rises over the land, parishes, sections, 
parties, rise up like islands with a flood of cold water between them. 
One man would not be found with the C.M.S. for worlds ; another 
feels out of place with the S.P.G. Thev know nothing of, and 
care nothing for, the work of otliers. What foU^ is this ! Cling 
as ardently as you please to your own convictions; but let the 
Spirit of Christ teach you sympathy even with those who follow not 
with you. 

(3) Acquaint yourselves with Missionary details ; they are the 
fuel to keep bright the flame of Missionary zeal. Some read all that 
is said against Missions, but little or nothing of what is said for them: 
and even the most appear to think that ignorance of Mission work 
is the only ignorance that is excusable. Others complain that 
Missionary details are uninteresting : may it not be from their want 
of sufficient interest in the subject? A speaker at the Liverpool 
Conference on Missions ingenuously confessed that ** until he began 
to read the Missionary publications he had always regarded them as 
uninteresting.*' ^ Is not this the case with many more? At all 
events, we may rest assured that, in Missionary literature, as in 
other things, a larger demand will always furnish a better suppljr. 
When the Church begins more thoroughly to interest herself in 
Church Missions, mudi more will be said about them, and said 
much better. 



ADDEESSES. 

Aboedbaoon Gbant. — I moBt heartily concur in the groands of encouragement and 
congratulation which the hist speaker has mentioned, and wiU take upon me to name 
a fi^ther ground for congratulation for the past, and hopefulness for the future, in the 
indication we hare of a gradual return to apostolic practice in the conduct of this 
solemn work. And in this respect I venture to express my own sentiments, and not 
mine only, but those of others who have more right to be heard— that we have diverged 
from the model of those primitive times, when, commencing from the ^ay of Pente- 
cost^ the Roman empire was gradually gained over to the faith. (Cheers.) And in 

1 Rev. T. Green, p. 77. 
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saying this, I trust that I may not be understood as, even in thought, underrating or 
depreciating those Christian missionary enterprises by which this century has beea 
signalized. All honour to those noble men, of whatever communion or body, and 
none are there more noble and magnanimous than those who have gone forth from our 
own communion, who have laboured to extend the Gospel of our Bedeemer, and to 
bring the heathen nations to the obedience of the faith. And, besides this, it could 
not be, but that (as has been the case in our theology, our whole system ecclesiastical 
and social) our missions also, so lately taken up by associations af earnest me^, 
whose heart God moved to attempt it, should have borne upon them marks of the 
great disruption of the sixteenth century, the effects of which have penetrated the 
whole life, and deeply scarred the face of modern Europe. Still the revulsion of feel- 
ing that these occasioned broke down not merely the vicious superstructure that had 
oppressed the Christians of Europe, but also some of those foundations which were 
laid in primitive and apostolic practice. Permit me to name but a few of these. We 
cannot fail, I think, to discern in the missionary work of the heaven-guided 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who should be our great model and exemplar, these amongst 
other features. 1. How on his proclaimings as Christ's ambassador the kingdom of 
heaven, he straightway baptized and gathered into an infant community those 
whose hearts were touched to cleave to him ; and at the earliest possible moment 
set apart amongst these so gathered into the Church, Presbyters and Deacons, to 
guide and train, the weaker and less instructed members. 2. And, again ,: How. in 
his announcement of the Gospel he urged first those simple facts on which the 
whole truth, the whole faith of the Church, rest — the Incarnation, the Resurrection of 
Christ — and yet, at the same time, was wont to recognise and take as the starting 
ground of his own teaching those points of religion, natural or national, that 
swayed those heathen minds, employing their terms, and as it were expounding to 
them in its divine fulness what they already dimly and imperfectly acknowledged 
and confessed. Have these principles been so observed as they should have been, 
especially in such a country as India, in which a considerable amount of civiliza- 
tion may be supposed to have rendered it capable of being so treated ? (Cheers.) Has 
not the polity ordained by Christ Himself for the gathering in and building up of 
His people been overlooked; nay, in some cases, repudiated 1 Has not the Sacrament 
of Baptism been systematically deferred and disowned as the initiatory rite whereby 
the convert is brought into the fold within which he should receive his training, and 
be endued with strength to persevere, and thus been treated as the end instead of as 
the beginning of Christian discipline 1 Has not, in consequence of this, the pos- 
sibility of an efficient native ministry been too much hindered ] Have not converts 
been viewed as dependents on foreign teachers rather than members of a native 
Church % Has not Christianity been regarded as an exotic, or an European institu- 
tion; and those jealousies, which the noble Bishop Cotton refers to so feelingly, 
between native converts and the missionaries been permitted to grow thereby ? Has 
not that auspicious period been too long delayed, for which the same admirable and 
wise prelate longed for, when he said, ** We wish the native Christians to feel that 
the duty of making their countrymen Christians falls, humanly speaking, essentially 
on them ; that this fair land of India is their native country, not ours ; that the time 
should be near, when these episcopal sees, multiplied twenty-fold, are occupied by 
Indian prelates." (Cheers.) That we English bishops are only the foreign Augus- 
tines and Theodores, to be followed, I trust, by a goodly succession of native Stigands 
and Langtons." (Cheers.) And we may indeed ask, why it is, and has been so 
long (after above 100 years— or say 60 years— culture), delayed] So again, in the 
method of imparting the truth, already referred to, too commonly missionaries have 
can led with them rather the modem developments, the refinements of Christian 
doctrine and sentiment, than those broad, elastic, assimilating principles of Christian 
teachers that marked the apostolic days. Hence it surely arose, that, in that strange 
yet interesting empire of China, Christian missionaries discarding (as St. Paul did not 
do) the title of God, known and reverenced amongst those they sought to win, have 
demanded a new name should be adopted to designate their religion and the God 
they worshipped, in order to distinguish them from another body of Christians. And 
must we not sympathise with that wise statesman. Lord Elgin, when in his brief 
honoured despatch, he remarked, "It is to be regretted that the existence of pro- 
found divisions among ourselves should be one of the first truths which we Christians 
reveal to the heathen whom we desire to convert." Hence the indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures amongst the unprepared heathen to which the noble 
lord has alluded. Hence, amongst a people with whom (so it is stated) the school- 
master is the accredited public instructor, and where preaching is not an institution, 
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the last-named mode of making known the trath is almost uniyersally adopted 
Hence, the common method of simply denouncing idolatry, where idols are held in 
no honour at all, and an entire disregard of those deep moral truths, and the sacred 
idea of sonship amongst the Chinese, on which, one might suppose, St. Paul would 
seize, and build the principles of spiritual life, and the call to become sons of God. 
(Cheers.) But I stay : should it please Ood that, under His blessing, our missionaries 
Bucceed in evangelizing the heathen nations, I venture to think that it will be by a 
growing conformity with that pattern of primitive practice I have designated. It 
will be by a closer recognition of that divine polity whereby souls are gathered to their 
Lord, and the members of His body are trained, from the first bursting of awakened 
desire and faith in the heart to the formation of the Christian life. It will be by 
Christian truth being developed, on the great facts of the Gospel, according to the 
genius of distinct nations or races, tinged it may be by the strong moral or religions, 
or even mental characteristics which distinguish each of them generally. It will be 
missions passing as quickly as possible into Churches, and not held in dependence 
upon foreign associations of Christians, however disinterested and self-denying. It 
will be by such Churches becoming indigenous and national, bound to others by the 
ties of sisterly equality and of Christian love. We may, I hope, take to ourselves 
an anguiy, and even, in some sort, a witness of this in the august assembly of 
Bishops just solemnized amongst us. (Cheera.) We have an augury of the faith 
once delivered to the saints being maintained, and made the basis of Christian 
communion. We have an augury of essential unity existing unbroken with diversity 
of custom, and it may be variety of ecclesiastical development, in things indifferent 
And if it lead, as we pray God it will, not merely to systematic co-operation of all 
sections of our communion in the great work of planting out among the nations of 
the kingdom of God,— and amongst ourselves, to greater unity of action, by the for- 
mation of a Board of Missions, — ^we may trustfully regard it as an augury of the 
fulfilment of that glorious epoch, touchingly expressed by that Christian Paul of our 
own, recently taken to his rest, — when it may be said : — 

" The flashing billows of the south 
Break not upon bo lone an isle 
But thpu, rich vine, art grafted there. 
The fruit of life or death to bear ; 
Yielding a surer witness every day 
To thine Almighty Ruler, and His stedfast sway." (Loud chfeers.) 

The Bishop o? Capetown, to welcome whom the entire audience rose and cheered 
enthusiastically, spoke thus :»I have been invited to speak about the missions of the 
Church, and have been left to choose for myself the point of view from which I shall 
regard them. I select those features which appear to me to be most important at 
the present moment, and most to need discussion. Let me for a few minutes direct 
your attention to questions affecting first, our organization at home ; and next, our 
organization abroad ; our dangers and deficiencies as regards each ; tlie true remedy 
for them ; the steps already taken^ or which yet remain to be taken, against the evils 
which threaten up. And first, as to home operations and organization: I think 
that any one who regards as a looker-on the really earnest and gpreat endeavours of a 
large and devoted portion of our people for the advancement of our Lord's truth and 
kingdom abroad cannot fail to be struck with the disconnected and desultory nature 
of our system, whether for raising funds at home, or for sending forth missions to 
distant lands. We have great and noble institutions for the spreading of the Gospel, 
at the head of which are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church 
Missionary Society; to which may be added the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, the Colonial Church Society, with other smaller associations, in support of par- 
ticular missions or particular dioceses. These all are the result of individual zeal, and 
life, and energy, within the Church, — the Church herself having never, as yet, in this 
country, taken upon herself the direction of her own missionary operations. Doubt- 
less some advantages have arisen from our existing inorganic action. There has been 
greater room for the play of individual minds, and the carrying out of particular views 
with regard to missions. Perhaps the freedom offered for giving practical effect to 
these views has enlisted greater enthusiasm and zeal than would have been otherwise 
aroused. But, if this be so, it cannot be doubted that there have been also accom- 
panying evils ; that party spirit has been fostered thereby, — that we lose in many 
ways by not having united counsels at home in the conduct of our missions, and ly 
the absence of regular communications between the several organs for conducting 
them. Now, no one who knows anything of the state of feeling in this country can 
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for a moment suppose that our existing organization can be changed, or our system^ 
full of inconvenience though it be, abandoned. Bat. if not changed, may it not be 
harmonised 1 May not a system be established by the authority of the Church herself, 
which would secure more of united action and common counsels, and a greater 
economy of expenditure ] If the Convocations of the Church were to establish a board, 
in which the secretaries, or some other chosen representatives of our great missionary 
societies, should have a place, these benefits might, I believe, be secured. There would 
by such means be established a body whose business it would be to consider what fields 
have special claims upon the love of the Church of England, which would have autho- 
rity from her to direct men's minds to those fields ; with which, also, those interested 
in missions, and ready to co-operate in founding them in different parts of the world, 
might open communications, and which might, at the same time, be the acknowledged 
medium of communication between the mother Church and the Bishops of the 
Church in distant lands, throngh means of which they might derive assistance in the con- 
sideration and settlement of those many and difficult questions with which they are 
brought face to face. I allude not only to such critical and important questions as 
have beset the Church in South Africa of late years, but such matters as the putting 
away of all wives but one before baptism, and other very serious questions connected 
with marriage, the mode of admission of catechumens, services for catechumens, ordi- 
nation of natives, the office of Deacons or Sub-deacons, employment of catechists, 
readers — questions upon which the matured convictions of a body of well-learned men, 
who had given time and thought to the subject, would be of the very greatest help. 
Almost all other religious bodies have their organization for missionary purposes 
established by themselves, and deriving their authority from the body. ' It is so with the 
Church of America— with the Congregationalists of that country, who have their Board 
of Missions. It is so with the Wesleyans in this country. Why should the Church of 
England be without an organization from which others feel that they derive great 
advantages] (Cheers.) I am glad to find that the subject has been brought before 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, and favourably entertained by 
that body. Next, as to work and organisation abroad : As we have advanced by a 
kind of internal development to our present imperfect and complicated system at 
home, so in like manner has it been with the Churches which we have founded in 
distant lands. They have been left, without counsel or direction from the mother 
Church, to grope their way towards that organization and order which are essential to 
their lifp j ^nd they have sufiTered much in their effijtts for want of the support which 
the voice of authority at home would have given to those who have been called to take- 
a lead in the work of organization. The last thirty years have been years of the 
greatest importance to the mission work of the Church of England abroad. During 
that period the greater number of our sees have been founded, — the principles which 
underlie all sound Church action have undergone a searching discussion,— conclusions 
arrived at, not always sound, and which may hereafter greatly embarrass churches in 
their development. Amidst all our difficulties, however, no irremediable mistakes 
seem to have been committed by even the weakest and least instructed branches of 
our communion, chiefly, I believe, because the broad principles laid down in the royal 
letters patent, which are, in the main, true, and based upon^the Canons of the Church, 
have been adhered to. The Letters Patent have, in my judgment, not been an unmixed 
evil. They were drawn up with the very best intentions. They were framed in 
accordance with the Church's own supposed laws. They served as a guide to all con- 
cerned in the founding of infant Churches, and were, in many ways, a support to them. 
It has been decided that in almost every respect they are invalid in law ; that the 
Crown exceeded its powers in issuing them. They served their purpose for a time. 
They have, however, when brought to the test of actual legal authority, unintention- 
ally proved a great hindrance to the Church in the exercise of a necessary discipline. 
Under their shelter, interpreted as the law has-been. Dr. Colenso holds a position of 
which it seems, from all that I can learn, that no court of law can deprive him ; nor 
can the Crown itself, except through process of law. They have served their purpose. 
Being what they are, it is with no regret that we see them laid aside. (Cheers.) All 
that we now ask is to be let alone, to complete, with the counsel of our mother Church 
— (cheers) — our own organization, and carry out our own discipline as voluntary bodies, 
connected no longer by legal but solely by spiritual and self-imposed ties and obliga- 
tions with the Church of England. (Loud cheers.) We ask you, if you cannot help 
us, at least not to hinder us by a mistaken legislation, or a vexatious interference — 
(cheers)^-still less by an attempt to bring our churches under the control of your 
Court of Final Appeal, in matters of faith — (renewed cheers)— which bids fair, in our . 
judgment, if unchanged, to destroy the character of the Church of England as a witness 
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for the truth, by depriyiog it one after another of all the articleB of the faith— (cheerB) 
-—for to this we will not submit, and any attempt to force it upon ub would issue only 
in open division. (Loud cheers.) Tbe great mistake will not, I trust, be made of 
establishing two sorts of Colonial Churches— one in Crown colonies, under letters 
patent, clothing the bishops with a legal and coercive jurisdiction ; the other in colonies 
having local legislatures of their own, where everything shall be purely voluntary, and 
all jurisdiction be consensual and by compact. Endless confusion will arise if such a 
double system be adopted. You may have in the same province, as at this time in 
South Africa, dioceses existing under each of these very different conditions. If you 
do not want to encourage dissension, and create and perpetuate divisions, you must 
leave the distant churches of the empire to connect themselves with eaoh other and 
with the mother Church, as they will do, by spiritual ties— by rules, laws, constitu- 
tions, canons, call them what yon will— enacted in Synods, with this only essential 
principle of universal obligation, for. the guidance of all, that the authority of the 
inferior Synod is, and must ever remain, subordinate to that of the higher. That the 
Diocesan is, as the Canons enjoin, liable to be overruled by the Provincial — ^the Pro- 
vincial by the National, or, as hereafter our Synods may include more nations than 
one — ^the General ; the General by the (Ecumenical. (Cheers.) Let this principle be 
generally recognised ; let the union of the Churches of our communion throughout the 
world be based upon it, and we shall have adopted a system which has alr^y stood 
the test of ages, which was the recognised system of the Church from primitive times 
to the great division between the Eaist and West in the eleventh century, which is a 
better bond of union than a thousand Acts of Parliament ; which would, had it been 
adhered to, have preserved Christendom to this day in unity. The chief hindrance to 
the Church's sound and complete organization in the colonies, to its future unity, and 
to the due subordination of its several branches, to the central authority of which- 1 
have spoken, appears to me to arise out of that clinging to statute law which the 
daughter Churches have inherited from the mother Church. All other religious com- 
munities in the colonies manage their afiairs perfectly well without troubling the 
legislatures of their respective countries, and there seems to be no reason why the 
Churches of our communion should not do the same ; for the civil courts, I believe, in 
most if not in all of these countries, are disposed to deal quite fairly with the Church, 
and only require that the rules and regulations which it shall frame shall be clear, 
precise, well-defined, and that it should not be left to the court to discover what our 
laws are, how much or how little of English Ecclesiastical Law is suited to our circum- 
stances, and applicable to cases brought before it It appears to me that, while no 
advantage whatever is to be gained by obtaining an Act of Parliament which shall 
give the force of law to the conclusions of our Synods*, very considerable evil may and 
will in the long run result from the adoption of such a course. Let me illustrate my 
meaning by what is actually passing in one group of colonies. The colonies of Mew 
South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, Victoria, Adelaide, Perth, Queensland, have, I 
believe, all their separate local legislatures. There are four dioceses in New South 
Wales, one in each of the others. These nine dioceses constitute one province under 
the Bishop of Sydney as Metropolitan. They constitute one province, if the intentions 
of the founders and of the Crown are to be observed, as much as the dioceses of the 
province of Canterbury constitute a province. If the Canon law of the Church —nay, if 
the very constitution of the Church of Christ is to be perpetuated amidst the nascent 
nations of that rising continent — if unity is to be maintained amongst its several 
Churches and with the mother Church, it would seem that these great blessings can 
only be secured by the due and regular subordination of the inferior Synod to the 
authority of the higher. But how is this to be secured, if each diocese applies to its 
local legislature for an act empowering its Synod to legislate, without control of higher 
Synods, for its own people, and thereby give the full force of law to its proceedings, 
there being no general legislature in that continent to give legal effect to the decisions 
of the higher— i.e. the Provincial Synod ; or, again, any possibility of obtaining from 
the Imperial Parliament an Act which shall give to the National Synod a power above 
both the Provincial and the Diocesan Synod? Practically, will not the effect be, that 
each diocese so fortified by an act of the local legislature may become an independent 
Church, with legal powers which no higher Church authority can govern or restrain] 
And will not thereby the unity of the Churches be endangered % Nay, it would seem 
that by thus leaning on the external aid of parliaments, general and united action of 
the Churches of our Communion in Australia is already impeded, —Melbourne and Van 
Diemen's Land with the aid of their parliaments, Adelaide without such aid, acting 
alone ; and Sydney, Newcastle, Goulbum, and Grafton and Armidale having obtained 
an Act which, I believe, enables these four dioceses to legislate for themselves as a 
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province ; their decisionp, however, having no effect in the other dioeesee, and being 
in no way binding upon them. I cannot but think that this sort of development in 
our Colonial Churches may be followed by evil consequences ; and I do not myself 
believe that the difficulties which are likely to result would have arisen if the Church 
had appointed a board, or council, for the direction of its missionary operation?, with 
which the Bishops and Synods of the churches in our colonies might have communi- 
cated in the foundation or formation of their ecclesiastical system ; and I am persuaded 
that even now these evils which I apprehend may be arrested, or restrained, by the 
speedy formation of such a council. I venture to think that the course just adopted 
by the Synod of the diocese of Qrahamstown indicates a more healthy and safe mode 
of organization for Colonial Churches, — for their subordination to and union with the 
mother Church, — than that of parliamentary legislation. The ecclesiastical province 
of South Africa extends over five governments. For one of these dioceses to apply to 
parliament for an Act to give legal effect to its conclusions, would be to make it vir< 
tually independent of the province, and of the mother Church. The Synod sees this, 
and moved by a true Church spirit, and a desire to claim for itself only that subordinate 
authority which the laws of the Church assign to the Diocesan Synod, it does not even 
contemplate any application to parliament to give it legal powers. What it does 
amidst the doubts thrown by the late legal decisions upon its own position, as a diocese 
within a province, is to say that it accepts the position in which it has hitherto stood 
as one of the dioceses of the province of South Africa, of which Capetown is, and 
remains, the metaropoUtan see. " That it is desirable that a Provincial Synod should 
be held at an early period, and that the Metropolitan be requested to convene such 
a Synod as soon as convenient.*' '' That whereas the mutual relations of Diocesan, 
Provincial, and National Synods is not clearly defined, the- Synod respectfiiUj 
requests the Bishop to bring the matter before the Congress of English and Colo- 
nial Bishops about' to assemble- at Lambeth, and desire their opinion upon the 
subject. That it acknowledges with hearty satisfoction and thankfulness the action 
taken by his Grace the Ardibishop of Canterbury, in calling together for delibera- 
tion and mutual action the Bishops of the Anglican communion — (cheers)— and 
desires solemnly to record its opinion that, under the blessing of Almighty God, 
the result of this Episcopal Congress will be the establishment of the closest and 
most real union between the mother Church of England and her daughter Chttrehes 
throughout the world." (Cheers.) There is much more in the fourteen resalutions 
adopted during the ten days' session of that Synod which is of great importance, 
such as its dutiful acceptance of the condemnation pronounced on the teaching of 
Dr. Colenso by the Provincial Synod of the Bishops of Africa, to which I will not 
further allude j but thus much I venture to say, that that Synod expresses the mind 
of my own Synod, and, I believe, of the Church generally in South Africa, — I hope 
also of the Church in other lands ; and that, if this be so, parliamentary legislation, 
except in so far as it may be needed here in England to set us free from the evils 
which past legislation, or the honest endeavour to help us through means of letters 
patent, have entailed upon us, is wholly unnecessary, and will only be injurious. Sweep 
away altogether the torn and tattered shreds of parchment which you say ought never 
to have been issued— which speak to us of an alliance with the State which, for good 
or for evil, has for ever passed away ; which render us no help, but which cling around 
us and hinder and embarrass the freedom of our action ; empower us to secure our 
property for the purposes for which it was given ; and the whole of our Churches 
will ally themselves with you according to that due order and subordination which 
the Canons enjoin, and will continue one with you so long as yon and they continue in 
firm adherence to the faith once delivered to the saints ; and by adopting such a 
system as that to which the Synod of Grahamstown points the way, will have provided 
the best security for all the Churches of our communion continuing in that faith. 
(Cheers.) Time will not admit of my dwelling on the actual operations of the Church 
in the different fields of her labour ; nor is it perhaps either necessary or desirable that 
I should do so. This only would I venture to say — that, great as has been the deve- 
lopment of the Church's work abroad since the successful scheme for the establishment 
of sees in all our colonies, for which we are mainly indebted to the late Bishop of 
London, there can be no doubt that our work in almost every land is far more feeble 
than it ought to be. It is simply disgraceful to us that we have not multiplied our 
Indian Bishops tenfold— (cheers)— that there should be still one hundred million souls 
in the diocese of Calcutta ; that we have no Bishop at Pekln, none in Japan ; that our 
efforts for the conversion of Africa are so wholly inadequate to the vastness of the field 
lying open before us there. (Cheers.) The real fact is that we have not yet, as a 
Church, embarked heartily upon the work of missions ; that we are doing towards this 
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work, in proportion to our wealth and numbers, less than the members of other religious 
bodies who at the same time have to maintain their home work, having no ancient 
endowments to relieve thena from the necessity of supporting their own religious 
teachers. (Cheers.) It is not creditable to us that the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
should have an income one-third greater than that of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and equal to that of the Church Missionary Society. Why is it that 
our wealthy members, as a rule, scarcely give anything to missions, and when they 
do give rarely give largely ? It is not so with other denominations ; nor is it because 
there is less reality in the mission work of the Church than in that of other bodies ; 
for I believe there in no work anywhere more real or more largely blessed. I fear that 
our shortcomings must be set down to apathy, attaching more or less both to clergy 
and laity ; to a lack of belief that our Lord has committed the interests of His king- 
dom in a large part of the world in no small degree to our keeping — that to us espe- 
cially, no less through His providential dealings than by the voice of His inspired 
word, is the charge given to ^' go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature;" and that if, after long trial, we fail to recognise or act up to our obligations, 
^' the kingdom of Qod will be taken from us, and given to a people that will bring 
forth the fruit thereof." (Prolonged cheering. ) 

The Bishop of New Zealand, upon being called upon to speak, met with an equally 
cordial reception to that accorded to the previous speakers. The Right Rev. Prelate 
spoke as follows : — When 1 came here to-day it was upon the supposition that all 
aiddresses at this meeting were limited to a quarter of an hour, and although I wrote 
back to say I would do my best to condense twenty-five years and forty degrees of 
latitude into that space of time, the secretaries never accepted my offer, and never told 
me that with me tne rule as to time was to be rescinded. (Cheers.) Now I find 
that that bell is to be for me muffled. But, fortunately, one of the previous speakers 
has taken away all necessity for me to speak upon the principle of Christian missions) 
and I think it is a subject of great thankfulness to the Giver of all Good that that 
most important branch of our subject should have been so completely exhausted by 
a Christian layman. (Cheers.) If any argument were needful to prove that when the 
Synods of our Church, as they must be in time, are fully established, laymen should 
take an essential and integral part in their management, the speech we have heard 
this evening from Lord Nekon would be a sufficient proof. (Cheers.) I may 
mention, perhaps, in passing, that now for eight years I have been in the habit 
annually of meeting in my own Diocesan Synod both clergy and laity, and that every 
three years I meet also our General Synod, composed of all the Bishops in New 
Zealand, with the addition of Bishop Patteson, and with the elected clergy and laity 
of all the dioceses ; and in no one of these Synods has there ever been anything which 
a Christian man could wish had never taken place. The Bishops, clergy, and laity 
have met together in one chamber, have discussed all subjects that were necessary to 
the well-being of the Church, have especially and with the greatest earnestness 
discussed this subject of Church missions in connexion with the extension of the 
Gospel of Christ through all the neighbouring islands, and throughout the whole of 
this work there has been the greatest harmony among the different orders of which 
those Synods are composed, leaving upon my mind the most earnest hope that the 
day will shortly come when every diocese will have its own Synod, where the clergy 
and laity will be presided over by their own Bishop, and that the decisions of those 
Diocesan Synods will be humbly and dutifully submitted to some higher Synod of the 
whole Anglican Church. (Cheers.) I think, perhaps, as the other speakers have 
almost exhausted the whole theory of the subject, it would be better if I made the 
greater part of what I have to say entirely practical, because my life has been spent 
for a quarter of a century in assisting in carrying out the work of missions ; and 
perhaps, if I simply dwell upon what has come under my own observation, it may 
help us better to an understanding of the subject than if I added more theories to 
those excellent and sound ones which I have heard during the evening. As we all 
know, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was an offshoot from the still 
earlier Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and it must now strike us as a 
great cause for sorrow on the one side, and rejoicing and thankfulness on the other, 
that when these great missionary societies of the Church were first set on foot it was 
found impossible to obtain English agents to carry out their work. The very names 
to be found upon the earliest lists of the Societies' agents shows this. To our shame 
in one sense, those names are foreign names — names that will ever live in the 
history of modern missionary enterprise — Schwartz, Kohlhoff, and Guericke. I shall 
have occasion to show presently how all this apathy on our part has passed away. 
After an interval of one hundred years, when that great society called the Church 
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Missionary Society was foanded, it was no longer necessary to engage foreigners for 
the missionary operations of onr Church. From that day to this there has never been 
lacking a supply of men, not, indeed, in numbers adequate to the work, but natives 
of our own country, going forth to preach the gospel in distant lands. My own 
practical connexion with this work was partly through the agency of two of those 
great societies. The Church Missionary Society most liberally granted 600/. a year 
for the endowment of my bishopric, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
supplied me with more than 1,000/. in yarious ways to help me at the outset, besides 
afterwards giving 5,000/. towards the endowment of Nelson, 2,000/. towards the 
endowment of the diocese of Wellington, and other benefactions so numerous that if 
they expect me to pay back all that I am indebted to them, it will be sufficient in 
itself to build them a new mission-house. (Cheers.) Beginning in that way, by the 
joint support of these great societies, I felt it to be my duty to endeavour to carry out 
my mission by promoting a union between them, each acting on its own basis. 
( Cheers.) As an instance of this, the clergyman who has acted as clerical secretary at 
every meeting of the General Synod of the Church in New Zealand is also the 
secretary for the Church Missionary Society in that country. Our work throughout 
has been one united whole, and for many years it was carried on with the signal 
blessing of Almighty God. The preservation of the lives of our missionaries is a 
most remarkable fact in connexion with our history. Many of you know a name 
which I mention with the deepest respect — I will not say regret, for there is no 
regret when a man full of years and faith receives the reward of his labours in that 
rest which is given to the people of God ; but when I say that the first clergyman of 
all those who have entered upon the work in New Zealand — the Yen. Archdeacon 
Williams— has now been called to his rest, you may perceive how great the pre- 
servation has been, in the most barbarous times of those islands, when the land was 
literally a land devouring its inhabitants, over those men who went forth with their 
lives in their hands to preach to the heathen the gospel of the Saviour. Here, then, 
we have the visible fruits of a united work, and the one principle £ shall endeavour to 
illustrate to-night will be the great blessing and great practical advantage of union in 
the missionary work. (Cheers.) I agree with all that other speakers have advanced 
upon this pointy that in order that the gospel may go forth with power into heathen 
lands it must go forth as the united expression of the gospel of that God who is One, 
of that faith which is One, of that Saviour who is One. We must not give a divided 
testimony to those to whom we desire to represent the Unity of the Godhead. 
(Cheers.) And so far as it has been possible — and in this respect our insular position 
has had certain advantages — the various religious bodies who have been endeavouring 
to spread the gospel amongst the various islands of the Pacific Ocean have taken each 
an allotment-field, upon which the others have not trespassed. In this way it is 
almost an understood principle of action amongst us that the Wesleyan Society should 
retain the management of the missions in the Fiji and Friendly Islands ; that the 
London Society should retain the management of its missions in the Society Ishinds 
(though now broken up by the French occupation) and Navigators* Islands ; that the 
Scotch Mission should retain the southern islands in the group called the New 
Hebrides ; and that our mission, which pecularly belongs to the New Zealand Church 
as part of itself, should extend its operations to the unoccupied islands, more than 
one hundred in number, which reach towards the great country of which my friend 
the Bishop of Labuan is now the representative here. (Cheers.) There is no rivalry 
between us : each does its own work, as far as possible, without interfering with that 
of the others ; and no one is so sanguine as to believe that he can possibly occupy the 
whole field that now remains vacant, and it seems almost too bright a vision to 
contemplate that some future Bishop of Melanesia will shake hands wih the future 
Bishop of Labuan in the centre of Borneo. But there are so many dark islands merged 
in heathenism that I look to that as work for Bishops hereafter, and not for those of 
the present day. We have endeavoured to carry out as for as possible our work in 
connexion with the Church, upon the understanding that it should be a Church work, 
that our missions should be under the direction of the Church. Our missionary 
Bishop Patteson is a member of our own General Synod. The property with which his 
see is endowed is small at present, but it is held in trust by our Church in New 
Zealand, and in this way we avoid what seems to be a false principle — ^namely, the 
idea going forth that the support of missions is a kind of voluntary thing which 
a man may with a safe conscience do oi leave undone, just as he likes. We desire 
to bind it upon our people as an imperative duty that if they are Christians, 
believing the gospel, and that they themselves are redeemed, they should seek to 
impart the same blessings to others as freely as they have received them themselves. 
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We do not wish them to congider this a matter of choice, but that every man should 
consider it is his boundcn duty as member of the Church to co-operate and assist in 
this and in all other offices of the Church. For this reason our Melanesian Mission 
is considered part of the work of the Church in New Zealand, supported not merely 
by the Church in New Zealand, but also largely and liberally by all the neighbouring 
dioceses. Large contributions come in from year to year from the Australasian 
dioceses and from Tasmania, assisted by a noble contribution made for many years as 
a kind of private ofifering by our own friends and brethren in Eton, who, year after 
year, have never ceased to send us a sum of not less than 500Z. And not only the 
rich masters of Eton, but the poor children in the towns of England help us. When 
Mr. Champneys was rector of Whitechapel he asked me, when I was here, to go into 
his school. A collection had been made there in pence and halfpence, and the boxes 
had filled fast with subscriptions for me to take out to New Zealand, and when the 
entire sum wias counted, the pence and farthings of these poor Whitechapel children 
amounted to lOOZ. (Cheers.) Mr. Champneys said, and I believe truly, that every 
farthing of this represented an act of self-denial on the part of the child who gave it. 
I now pass on to a subject neither so agreeable to think or speak about, but to which 
reference has been made. I mean the war in New Zealand. I wish, however, only to 
say a few words to remove the impression which might have been left upon your minds 
by the few words spoken on the subject by a previous speaker, to the effect that the 
faith of the New Zealanders in the native Church has been hopelessly broken up. 
Kot so. During the whole of the time this war has continued there has never ceased 
to be a stream of native candidates for Holy Orders, and one of my last acts before 
leaving on Easter Sunday, the 22d of June, was to receive two more native Deacons 
into the ministry of the Church, making altogether fourteen cleigymen of the New 
Zealand race, besides three whom it has pleased Ood to UJce away. (Cheers.) One 
of these, who was taken from us after twenty-five years of faithful service, continued 
to the last to bear his earnest and faithful testimony to his countrymen as to the 
delusions and the superstitions which they were readmitting among themselves. At 
the beginning of the war I myself went about amongst the dangerous places where the 
war was being waged, escorted on either side by two native Deacons of the New Zealand 
Church. (Cheers.) I beg'that no one here will talk of the failure of missionary work 
in New Zealand. (Cheers.) I do not know what failure means. (Cheers.) Surely 
none of us think that the work of Ood can ever fail ? And is not missionary work 
the work of God 1 No, my dear friends, I am going back again, if it please ,God, with 
a full belief that there are brighter days yet in store for New Zealand, and that it will 
please Him to build up again the tabernacle that has fallen down, and that the chief 
means by which that building-up will be effected will be the native ministry ; so com- 
pletely do I believe that the real way to carry out our missionary work is native 
agency. It is not in glorification of our own order that we talk about sending out 
missionary Bishops, but because we know, as the Church in America once knew to 
its cost, but now knows with thankfulness, that the Bishop is a tree bearing its seed 
within itself. (Cheers.) Therefore it was that I never rested until I obtained the 
sanction of the authorities in the Church and State at home to pay back the debt 
which I owed to the second venerable clergyman who went out to New Zealand, 
Archdeacon Williams (brother to the .other), by procuring his consecration to the 
office of Bishop. As a younger man going out to enter into the fruits of his labours, 
I could not rest until this was done, (Cheers.) This widened the episcopal respon- 
■sibility for the ordination of native pastors. In the diocese of Waiadu the Bishop, 
clergy, and laity met and conducted the proceedings of their Synod in the New 
Zealand language, and their proceedings were conducted with the greatest regularity 
and with excellent results, for the contributions of the Churches themselves in lands 
and money, for the maintenance of their pastors and endowment of their bishopric, 
exceed in amount the contributions of all the other dioceses. (Cheers.) Leaving the 
subject of a native ministry I will speak of the thankworthy change which has taken 
place in our Church from the time when no one could be found to go forth to preach 
the gospel to the heathen. I came to England about thirteen years ago, and had 
then no knowledge whatever of the feelings of that faithful servant of Christ whom I 
have mentioned — I mean Bishop Patteson. I went down a casual visitor to his 
father's house in Devonshire, and there, walking with him in the garden, I gathered 
from him what was the wish of his heart. The next thing was to communicate it to 
his father, who had retired from the office of judge, and no one had ever filled it with 
greater respect. He had the infirmity of deafness, which cut him off from general 
society. His son was the curate of his parish, and there was every selfish reason for 
the father refusing his permission and his blessing to his son. But he held up as it 
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were in his hand the golden Bcales to try the question. He put into the one scale all 
his personal feelings— that his son was his delight, the comfort of his daily life, and 
the stay of his old age. Then he paused^ and put into the other scale such thoughts 

as these : " What right have I to interfere with his sense of duty ? How do I know 

how long'I may hare to live to enjoy his company 1 " And then the point was settled 
in a moment. '* No," he said, " I give him up freely io you ; and when I say I fi:ive 
him up, I do so absolutely. I have no wish that his mind shall be disturbed by 
doubtful thoughts, or a sense of duty to retui'n to see me in my old age before I die. 
Let him go to do his Master's work, and my blessing be upon him." (Cheers.) And 
that blessing has gone with him into the distant islands of the Pacific. God has given 
him the power to acquire divers languages, and also power with fervent zeal to preach 
the gospel to many nations, where the mingled languages prove the continuance of 
the curse of Babel, and seem to wait for another Pentecost. And so he goes forth 
year after year to gather in those mingled peoples, swelling that great multitude which 
will hereafter stand before the throne — ^an unnumbered multitude made up of all 
peoples, nations, and tongues, clothed in white robes and with palms in their hands. 
One marked feature in his work is |that the companions in his island ministry, the 
helpers in his work, came out of that race of which you have all heard — the Pitcairn 
Islanders — men nursed and nurtured in the midst of crime --the children of mutiny, 
most of whose parents died by violence. Yet it pleased Ood in that lonely island, 
unknown in the midst of the Pacific, to bring up a race, which, now that the door has 
opened, yield their free-will and unbought assistance to our missionary Bishop in the 
prosecution of his labours. (Cheers.) Two of these young men have become what I 
may call the first martyrs of the Melanesian Church. They were with Bishop Pat- 
teson when he was assaulted in his boat in the island called Santa Cruz. By the 
blessing of God the Bi^op himself escaped, but two of the young men died of the 
wounds they received there, and they were both Pitcairn Islanders, fulfilling what 
every visitor to their island anticipated, that a race so marvellously preserved would 
be made the instruments in carrying out some crreat work of God. And so it proved 
after their removal from Pitcairn to Norfolk Island had 'brought them into com- 
munication with llie Melanesian Mission ; and now every year they g^ve us the assist- 
ance of a boat's crew, and offer us any young men whom we may find worthy to be 
trained as candidates for the missionary work. (Cheers.) I hav^ explained to you in 
as few words as possible the practical bearings of this question to myself, and I have 
now a word to say to the Church at home. It is this. The best assistance you can 
give to us in our missionary work is to be united amongst yourselves. (Cheers.) It 
has pleased our blessed Lord to make this the appointed sign and credential of every 
Christian missionary, " that we all should be one." I say now what I said in the 
Church of St. Lawrence, that when in the very heart of New Zealand, on the shore of 
Tanpo Lake, I went to one of the most remarkable of the New Zealand chieftain.s, 
noted for his hospitality to strangers, and when I asked him why he refused to be a 
Christian he stretched out three fingers, and pointing to the centre joint said, ** I have 
come to a spot from which I see three roads branching. This is the Church of England, 
this the Church of Rome, and this the Wesleyans. 1 am sitting down here doubting 
which to take." And he sat there doubting at that crossroad until he died in a 
wonderful manner. His village wa^^ built on a diff in which there were hot springs, 
and in which vast quantities of liquid mud were accumulated. One night there was 
a landslip, the village was overwhelmed, and that chieftain died in unbelief simply 
because of the divisions of Christian men. 1 therefore ask you of the dear Church in 
England to give us this best of all assistance, the being united amongst ourselves. 
(Cheers.) " I hear there are. divisions amongst you, and I partly believe it ; " but we 
in our simple mode of life cannot indulge in the luxury of division. (Cheers.) Friends 
are too scarce, and ministers are too scarce, for us to split hairs and so cause dis- 
sensions one with another. It is, perhaps, no credit to ourselves that we are an united 
Church ; it is the force of circumstances. Now then, do let me ask you, dear friends 
and brethren, not to sacrifice essential points for those which are non-essential. 
(Cheers.) I hear, for example, that men are sacrificing the peace of the Church for 
the sake of this or that particular ritual, or this or that particular garment. (Loud 
cheers.) I do ask every Christian man, " Hath not the Church power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and ought not all changes of that kind to be left to the authority of 
the Church ? " (Cheers.) Is it true that it is the curse of the English Church that 
every one doeth what seemeth good in his own eyes? Surely the latter part of the 
Book of Judges ought to be a sufficient warning against such a state of things as that 
(Cheers.) But there are other dissensions growing up. For example, since I came 
here I had a paper put into my hands complaining of the situation of curates. There, 
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possibly, may be tbe beginning of another disagreement amongst yonrselyes. I 
speak as one who never had the good or bad fortune to be a beneficed clergyman, and 
if there be any curates here, I would say, " If you are called to be curates, care not for 
it : if you can be preferred, so much ths better." There is really one great benefit I 
can, haying been a curate myself, speak of— i was never tempted to indulge in any 
ritualistic eccentricities. (Lroud cheers.) I was never tempted to shoot poisoned 
arrows from behind the shield of a court of law. (Renewed cheers.) There is, in fact, a 
great deal to recommend in the position of a curate; and if any curate feels dissatisfied 
with his present position, there are islands enough yet unoccupied. (Cheers.) I may 
say, lastly, that I came to England mainly in the hope that this great Conference of 
Bishops, followed by the great Congress of Bishops, clergy, and laity, may demonstrate 
practically and visibly the unity of our Anglican Church. (Cheers.) I know that 
many of my brethren who were in their Master s service when I was a boy at school 
thought danger might come from a meeting of these wild men from various parts of 
the earth— wild men from Borneo, wild men from Cafiraria, wild men from Now 
Zealand. I will not call my American brethren wild, for they belong to a more 
advanced state of society. (Cheers.) I can assure all who thought this, especially our 
President, we have not coaie to turn the world npeide down. Although we came from 
a place where our heads are where our feet should be, yet our hearts are in their right 
place. Our hearts are burning with an intense devotion and eager love to our mother 
country and mother Church. (Cheers.) Some say we have cut the painter. Ko, we 
have not cut tbe painter ; it has parted of itself, and we are occupied now in forging a 
better cable, like that invisible and immaterial bond by which the planets are 
anchored to the sun ; we are declaring one and all that we have not any wish to 
change or alter the Articles or Formularies of our mother .Church. (Cheers.) I have 
learnt, in that great Pacific Ocean on which my islands shine like little gems, to pray 
for the grace of God to enable us to distil from the great ocean of the Catholic Church 
its essential salt of unity, and with that salt to season all our sacrifices, whether of 
prayer, or praise, or almsgiving, of work at home and work abroad, in the humble 
hope X\ajf they may be acceptable to God through the One Perfect All-euffieient 
Sacrifice offered once for all upon the cross. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

The Bishop of Iowa.— I appear before you as a wild American. I have come 
from beyond the ** Father of Waters" to be present at the Conference of Bishops, and 
am most happy to be present on this occasion also. It has never fallen to my lot to 
be a member of the American Congress, but I am happy to be in attendance upon 
this English Congress, apd this Congress of the English Church. (Cheers.) The 
Church in the United States is the result of missions. The work was carried on in 
the early days by missionaries of the Church of England sent out by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel : so that we are in that country, in more senses than 
one, a missionary church, having been founded by missionary labours, and feeling 
ourselves even now a missionary church to carry on a missionary work within our 
own borders and inio foreign lands. Our missionary work is emphatically and 
almost exclusively domestic from the force of circumstances. Here you know but 
little of the domestic missionary work, strictly speaking. Here you have, I suppose, 
a parish in every village, with a Church of England in its midst. What a contrast is 
presented in the United States 1 In my own diocese of Iowa, which is co-extensive 
with'the city of Iowa, and larger than all England, we have 100 counties, and only 
forty or fifty clergymen. It was organized only twelve years ago, and it fell to my 
lot to be the first bishop. Twelve years ago eight clergymen were working there. 
Only thirteen parishes had any existence, and all of them depended upon missionary 
assistanoe, or the assistance of missionary funds. Now, by God's blessing, after 
twelve years have passed away, we have fifty organized parishes and forty clergymen, 
(Cheers.) This is one of the most recent States of tbe Union, bounded on the east by 
the Mississippi, and on the west by the Missouri. At the time of entering 
upon my labours tiiere were 400,000 inhabitants ; now a million are there, and 
a wide open field is presented to our Church, not only there, but in every part 
of what we call the Great West, and this is equally true of the South -West 
and every portion of our land. Now is emphatically the time for us to go in 
and take possession of the land. There has never been a more favourable 
opportunity for the working of the Church than the present. We are invited in 
every direction ; and if we luul the men or means, we should establish in every part 
of the land a parish wherever a dozen people are collected together. (Cheers.) It 
is exceedingly important that we should have an indigenous clergy— missionaries to 
work among the people raised upon the soil. And this is what we are endeavouring 
to do in almost every part of the land. Almost every diocese in what we call the 
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North- West has its Missionary and its Literary and Theological Institution. In the 
Diocese of Iowa we have a College and Theological Seminary, and amongst eight 
candidates for Holy Orders at the present time, four are natives of England ; and at 
the very last ordination I held before leaving was one to a diaconate of a very 
fiaithful and earnest man, who three or four years since emigrated to the United 
States from Liverpool. A large proportion of the diocese and of the whole West are 
natives of England. Indeed, the remark was made some time ago that we were in 
danger of having all our clergy from this country. I remarked there was no danger 
in it. We welcome clergymen from England — (cheers)— and we welcome the people 
who come from England. They are scattered all over the country in every parish 
that can be found in the broad West, and when they come there they find the same 
Church as they left at home, for there is no distinction between ourselves and the 
Church of England in regard to doctrines and standards of faith, although those who 
revised the Liturgy after the termination of the revolutionary war, did think it 
expedient under all the circumstances to drop the Athanasian Creed. The essence 
of the faith is in the Apostles' Creed, and the Nicene Creed, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles and Liturgy as a whole. The Prayer-book is substantially the same ; no 
essential point is left out. Some change has been made as to the questions connected 
with the responses in the Baptism Services. After asking the first question, '' Dost 
thou believe all the articles of the Christian faith as contained in the Apostles' 
Creed V a singular mistake occurred once in my own experience, showing that, 
after all, it might have been better in that case at least to have retained the English 
form. When I was a parish minister, it fell to my lot on a certain day to be called 
to baptize a child of English parents. The father came ten miles to me to say it was 
his earnest wish to have his child so baptized, as he had been trained in the English 
Church. When he came to the chancel and found he had no Prayer-book, I asked 
him whether he was familiar with the questions put to sponsors— for we always allow 
parents to be sponsors, — ^he said he knew all the questions and answers. I said, 
" Dost thou, in the name of this child renounce the devil and all his work, the vain 
pomp and glory of the world]" and so on; and although he seemed somewhat 
embarrassed, he looked up and said, ''All this I steadfastly believe." (Laugha) 
That was not a very serious error, so I allowed it to pass. (" Oh," and laughter.) 
I said, " Dost thou believe all the articles of the Christian faith as contained in the 
Apostles' Creed]" He replied, '* I renounce them all." (Loud laughter.) Baton 
the whole, the Prayer-book of the American Church is the Prayer-book of the Church 
of England, and I <6ay it with gratitude on this my first visit to the mother country. 
In my country, north, south, east, and west, we think of England as the mother 
country ; and although we have had serious and awful differences amongst ourselves, 
which in many parts of the world have not been fully appreciated, I believe that God 
has in store a glorious destiny for the United States of America and for the Episcopal 
Church in America. I am one of those who believe that the Anglo-Saxon race is 
destined to rule the world, and to be the instrument in God's hands of converting 
the world. (Cheers.) Speaking after the manner of men, no other nation bat 
England could have produced the English Church, and England is mainly, under 
God, what she is on account of the influence of her noble Church — (cheers) — and we 
shall rise in the scale of civilization, in refinement, and in everything that is 
desirable, in America, in proportion as the influence of our own Church is extended 
far and wide. (Cheers.) England's Mission— the Church of England's Mission— 
must encircle the globe; and let the great work go on. 1 would repeat- with emphasifl 
what has been said by my Bight Beverend Brother who preceded me, it seems to me 
that our first and great work, both in England and America, is to become one among 
ourselves — to be at unity among ourselves and the Church* And in order to secure 
substantial unity, we must let our moderation be knovm to all men — our moderation 
in every direction. Let us not sacrifice or endanger the Church by carrying out oar 
own individual views, preferences, and opinions. (Cheers ) May God*s blessing rest 
upon the Church of England and upon ourselves, and may the time be hastened when 
the principles of the blessed Bedeemer shall be extended from sea to sea. (Cheers.) 
The President dismissed the Meeting with his blessing. | 
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THE JEWS. 

PrevioQB to the discaBsion on MissionB, the Bey. A. M. Mykbs (All Saints, Dalaton) 
delivered the following AddresB : — 

It is Tei7 natural, and therefore pardonable, that those who haye undertaken to 
address this assembly should each feel a degree of partiality for, and should claim 
special attention to, that particular topic which he has to submit to the Congresa 
Yet I venture to think that you will agree with me that the subject allotted to me 
has peculiar claims on the attention of this meeting ; aud that a Church Congress 
would be very incomplete if it ignored the interests of a people who descend from the 
mother Church — ^the Church of the wilderness and of Jerusalem. The Church of the 
New Testament, not less than the Church of the Old Testament, is intimately connected 
with the people of Israel. Not only Patriarchs and Prophets, but Evangelists and 
Apostles, and the Lord of Glory Himself, bespeak my interest on behalf of the Jews. 
The Scriptures I read, the Psalms I sing, the iaith I cherish, and the Saviour I adore, 
plead for a people *'who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of Qod, and the 
promises, whose are the ftthers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is God over all, blessed for ever/' I think myself happy to be permitted to stand 
forth in this assembly on behalf of my people ; and in doing so I cannot conceal it 
Irom myself^ and I am bound frankly to declare it, that the relation of the Jew to the 
Christian Church has been sadly misapprehended, and that in two ways : — 1. The 
relation of the ancient Jewish Church to the Christian Church ; and, % The present f 
relation of the Jew to the Gospel of Christ. The inseparable connexion and oneness \ 
between the Church of the Old Testament and that of the New have been obscured. 
Men have spoken and written of the Christian dispensation as if it were some new 
thing in the earth, foreign to the religion of Moses and of David. The former 
dispensation is alluded to in terms as if it had been an experiment, and that the 
Gospel was an accidental introduction, brought in on the failure of the former plan. 
Men wrote of the Christian Church as if it were not " the blessing of Abraham which 
had come down upon the Gentiles." Accordingly, the Church of the New Testament 
has been represented as an entirely new structure, a structure raised independently of 
that which preceded it, and as being in its elements as characteristically Gentile as 
the former had been JewUh. It seems to have been assumed that the Gospel was 
uniformly rejected by the Jew, and exclusively embraced by the Gentile. Such 
being the views entertained, we can understand that other prevailing misapprehension 
touching the present relation of the Jew to the Gospel of Christ *^ This is the Gentile 
dispensation,' it is said. " The Jews have had their day ; they have abused their 
privileges ; they have consummated their guilt at Calvary ; they have proved them- 
selves unworthy of eternal life. In consequence of which they have been cast away, 
and the favour of God is now transferred to the Gentiles." Such being the views 
entertained, I cannot be surprised at the apathy of some even good men towards the 
Jew, who manifest pre-eminent zeal for the heathen. Such being the notion held, 
I cannot wonder, though I may be shocked, at finding that there were times in 
English history when by high ecclesiastical authority a Jew was forbidden to enter a 
Christian church ! What then is the truths What is the relation of the Christian 
Church to the Jewish Church, and what is the present relation of the Jew to the 
Gospel? Now I need not tell this assembly that Christianity in all its essentials 
existed before A.n.; that "the Gospel had been preached to Abraham ;" that from 
Adam to Christ souls were constantly saved through faith in the blood of the 
covenant ; and that, whether at Hebron or Bethel, in the wilderness or at Jerusalem, 
in the tabernacle or in the temple, the faith of Abraham and of Israel was in its 
essentials that of Peter and of Paul, of Luther and of Charles Simeon. But what it is 
necessary to observe is, that the Christian Church, so far from being the Church of the 
Gentiles, had actually been established long before the conversion of any number of 
Gentiles to Christ. For where shall we find the rise of the Christian Church? Where 
shall we look for the nativity of the new dispensation % Judaism we trace to the 
deserts of Arabia and among the twelve tribes of Israel. But where and among whom 
shall we discover the beginning of Christianity 1 What if it appear that the new no 
less than the old dispensation was founded among God's ancient people? It is 
abundantly evident that Christ's personal ministry, excepting in the case of two or 
three individuals, was confined to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Nor was this 
ministry ineffectual ; the rulers indeed set their faces against the Lord's Anointed, 
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but the common people heard him gladly. The aggregate of Christ's disciples was 
probably much greater than is generally sapposed. In Judea, Samaria, and (Galilee 
maltitudes were constantly blessed by His preaching, and bore testimony to the 
Great Prophet that had risen in Israel. In one sense, then, it is not true that the 
Jews rejected Christ. If the Jewu did not receive Him, who did ] Maltitudes were 
constantly crowding to hear Him ; everywhere His word came with power, and the 
number of those who believed multiplied daily, and the Christian Church progressed 
long before the door of faith waR opened to the Gentiles. The opening Christian 
Church did as truly consist of Jews as did the Church in the wilderness, and that 
whether you date its beginning from the baptism of Christ or from the day of Pente- 
cost. The popularity of Jesus was not confined to the common people ; there were 
not wanting priests and rulers among His converts ; though many like Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathev dared not openly profess Rim. When our blessed Lord 
finished His work on the Cross the new dispensation had struck its roots far and wide 
in the land of Judah. The spear that struck to the heart of Jesus of Nazareth caused 
a vibration of tender sympathy in the hearts of many thousands in Israel. Presently, 
at Jerusalem, in an upper room, the Christian Church was represented by about 
120 persons, children of the stock of Abraham. Upon the twelve Hebrew Apostles 
the Holy Ghost fell on the day of Pentecost. To the multitudes of Jews gathered 
for the feast the first sermon after the Pentecost was preached by the Apostles, and oa 
that memorable day 3,000 Hebrews were added to the Church. Ere long we read of 
5,000 Jews, and further that *' the number of disciples multiplied in Jerusalem daily ,'^ 
and that " a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith.'* Suffice it to say 
that the rising Christian Church was a Hebrew Church ; the former Church was not 
more truly built on Hebrew Prophets than was the Christian Church on Jewish 
Apostles. To Abraham's seed were committed the oracles of the Old Testament ; to 
them, too, in the first place, were entrusted the oracles of the New. If the Jews told 
the world of the law of Moses, Jews, too, gave to the nations the Gospel of Christ. 
Whilst, then, we must dismiss from our minds the notion that there is that gulf 
between the Jewish and the Christian Church, we must also discard the habit of 
throwing back the Jew on the old dispensation to his utter separation from the new, 
a habit which has done much to paralyze missionary effort on behalf of Israel. This 
brings me to the practical missionary question, '' What is the present relation of the 
Jew to the Gospel of Christ]" Has the Christian Church any duties to discharge 
towards the scattered nation 1 Is it, or is it not, the purpose of Gtod that in this 
** Gentile dispensation " the Gospel should be ofiTered to the Jew? We have seen how 
the Jew stood connected with the Gospel in its introduction, that they were the people 
who in the first instance received and proclaimed the Gospel. Yet may it not be that 
the national rejection and crucifixion of Messiah placed that people under that ban? 
And are we, perhap!!^, justified from certain Scriptures, coupled with the &ct of their 
centuries of unbelief, to conclude that, in consequence of their g^at crime at Calvary 
they were doomed to judicial blindness, and that henceforth the Gospel message should 
be sent exclusively to the Gentiles'? Yea, did not our Lord Himself tell them, " The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to another nation which shall 
bring forth the fruit thereof?" Now in answer to this I might remind you that our 
blessed Lord after His resurrection — that is, when the Jewish nation had consummated 
its guilt in His crucifixion — in that great charge to His Apostles, commands " that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem." I might moreover remind you that the Apostles, in 
obedience to their Lord's command, went everywhere preaching the Gospel to the 
Jews ; and further, that the testimony of the Great Apostle left on record is that *' the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation, to the Jew first." But what I wish 
specially to press home to the attention of the assembly is this, that we are not left in 
uncertainty in this serious matter ; we are not left to draw our inferences from one or 
two obscure passages, but that the exact place assigned to the Jew relative to the 
Gospel in these days is placed before us in the clearest light in the New Testament. 
In the second chapter of his Epistle io the Ephesians the Apostle writes of both Jews 
and Gentiles in their connexion with this dispensation, and that which ought to 
strike some of us as very remarkable is that he seeks to establish a title to Gospel 
blessings, not for the Jew, but for the Gentile ; he does not plead for the Jew as I now 
do, he assumes his claim as beyond question. His point is this, '' May the Gentile at 
length participate in those privileges from which before he has been debarred ; may 
he, as well as the Jew, draw near to a covenant God, and enter into aU the enjoyment of 
the Church of Christ ] This is his question, and to this the Apostle replies in the 
affirmative. " The middle wall of partition," he says, which so long hindered the 
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Gentile from entering into the inner court, is " broken down." The Good Shepherd 
laid down His life for both Jew and Gentile, so that He might reconcile both unto 
€k)d, and now the Gospel is preached to you Gentiles who were " afar off" and to the 
Jews " who were nigh," for " through Him we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father." Henceforth ''ye Gentiles are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God." In a word, then, the wall of 
partition was broken down, not to turn the Jew out, but to let the Geutile in. At 
what period in the history of the Church the Jewish title to Gospel privileges was 
first denied him it may be difficult to show ; but from a certain chapter in the Epistle 
to the Romans it would appear that this leaven had begun to work early. Nor can 
we regret the circumstance, for it proved the occasion of calling forth from the 
Apostle the most luminous exposition of the matter in hand to be found in the New 
Testament. He perceived that a notion had become current among the Gentile 
converts, and especially in the Church of Rome, that the Jews had been utterly 
rejected, and that the Gentiles were now to occupy exclusively the place vacated by 
larael. Full of his subject, " having great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart 
for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the flesh," he warmly exclaimed, " I say, 
then, hath God cast away His people ? "—so cast away as to exclude them henceforth, 
one and all, from the overtures of the Gospel I The Apostle rejects the notion with 
sorrowful indignation, and, however reluctantly, calls attention to himself as a proof 
in point, " God forbid, for I also am an Israelite ; '* and then in the course of his 
argument illustrates the relative position of both Jew and Gentile in the dispensation 
of the Gospel. The imagery is beautiful and instructive. Behold an olive tree, its 
roots striking deep into the soil, its branches spreading luxuriantly I For certain 
reasons some of the branches are cut off; then from a wild olive tree afar off branches 
are taken and grafted among the remaining branches upon the good olive tree, and 
both kinds of branches now draw sap and nourishment fit>m the good olive tree. 
But behold i the wild branches were no sooner grafted on the good olive tree than, 
proud of their new position, they began to boast themselves against the elder branches, 
pretending that some of them had already been broken off, and covertly intimating 
that probably it is intended that the rest should also perish. But they are speedily 
reminded that they were greatly mistaken ; that in separating them from the wild 
olive tree it was the purpose of the husbandman that they should be '* grafted in 
among the branches of the Hebrew olive, and with tJiem partake of the root and 
fatness of the good olive tree." Now the meaning of all this is too obvious to need 
comment. The good olive tree represents the Jewish nation ; the cutting off some 
of its branches signifies the Jewish national apostacy, and their suspension as a 
nation from the favour of God. The wild olive branches are the Gentiles ; their being 
grafted on the Abrahamic olive tree means that the Christian Church is not a new 
Church, independent of the old, but is part of that " one body " of which Christ is the 
Head. The grafting of the wild branches among those of the good olive, so that with 
them they might partake of the root and fatness of the good olive tree, signifies that 
it is the solemn purpose of God that in this Christian Church the Gentiles are not to 
enjoy the blessings of the Gospel to the exclusion of the Jew. Participation, not 
exclusion 1 I am too painfully aware of the power of prejudice not to feel that the 
clearest arguments drawn from Scripture are almost neutralized by the alleged 
hardness of heart and unconquerable enmity of the Jew against the Gospel. The 
long-continued unbelief of the Jewish people in particular is pointed at in disparage- 
ment of missionary efforts on their behalf. Now I am not standing here to deny the 
natural obduracy of the Jewish heart. I am thoroughly persuaded that nothing short 
of Omnipotence can change the heart of a Jew. But is not this exactly so with the 
Gentile ? No ! Jewish enmity against Christianity is not denied ; and if there has 
been a peculiar virulence in their opposition to Christianity, it is to be accounted f^r 
on other grounds besides an imaginary superadded judicial hardness. The treatment 
which for centuries they have experienced at the hands of Christendom has sadly 
embittered their minds against Christianity. It is with burning cheeks one reads of 
the cruelties practised upon the Jews in the middle centuries in the pretended zeal 
for Christ. Surely it is high time for Christendom to let the Jews of the nineteenth 
century know that Christianity frowns not upon them for what their fathers did at 
Calvary. It is quite true that l^e national treatment of Messiah has entailed long and 
fearful retribution upon Israel. I do not in the least sympathise with an eminent living 
English statesman, whose name indicates his race, and who, alluding to the tortures 
inflicted on the Jews by the Inquisition for their guilt in the crucifixion, seeks to 
vindicate the Jewish nation in these remarkable words: ''The immolaters and the im- 
molated were preordained, and the holy race supplied both." I do not at all hold 
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with Mr. D'Israeli, that the foreknowledge of God exonerates human wickedness. Yet 
Christian pity and English fairness demand that we remember with the Apostle that 
the nation, like himself, did it ignorantly and in unbelief, " for had they known it 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." But pity and compassion have 
not been extended to the poor trodden-down Jew, and it were well, if before the 
Jew is reproached for his unbelief, it were inquired what opportunities have been 
afforded him to have that faith which comes by hearing. But at length, thank 
God, these opportunities have been afforded him, and, happily, the experience of the 
last sixty years enables me to bring such historical statements before this Congress 
as ought to rejoice all our hearts, whilst they will illustrate the Apostle's declaration, 
that " there is no difference between the Jew and Greek ; that the same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon Him, for whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved." It is now about sixty years since an institution was formed 
in London for sending the Gospel to the Jews, and I am glad that the Society, 
which for many years was the only one in Christendom, and has been honoured to 
be the instrument to wipe away the reproach from Christendom for its long neglect 
of Israel, is a Church of England Society. I do not wish to reflect on the comparative 
apathy of Dissenters in this matter ; especially as, of late years, following our example, 
they have in various ways endeavoured to do good to Israel. Nor do I desire to 
reflect upon any party in the Church. But this I must say, — ^and I shall not be pre- 
vented from saying it here by the circumstance that there is an impression abroad 
that at these Congresses the Evangelical clergy are not in favour, — ^this, then, I will 
state, assured that the Congress will rejoice at anything which redounds to the honour 
of any section of the clergy, that but for the piety, the zeal, and the Christian faith- 
fulness of these, hundreds of Jews in this country and elsewhere would have been left 
to die in ignorance and unbelief, and that there are now thousands of believing 
Jews who have reasons to bless God for the self-denying efforts and true Christian 
benevolence of the Evangelical clergy of the Church of England. The London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, which, as a Church of England 
institution, dates its existence from 1815, has established missionary stations among 
the Jews scattered over the world, and who are supposed to number over 10,000,000. 
In Russia, Poland, Prussia, France, Sweden, Holland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, the 
Principalities, Asia Minor, North Africa, at Jerusalem, and in England our missionaries 
occupy fields of labour. London, of course, became the first missionary station. 
Palestine Place, with its Episcopal Chapel, its Hebrew Schools, its Operative Institution, 
stands forth as a witness and as a memorial of the earliest efforts of that noble Society. 
Having to address themselves to a "peculiar people," they had to adopt peculiar 
means. If the New Testament was to be offered to the Jew, it must be in Hebrew. 
For that purpose the Society had to translate the Gospel into the sacred tongue ; but 
the Hebrew Old Testament too, owing to its expensiveness, was so scarce that the 
Society had to adopt means to enable their missionaries freely to circulate the whole 
Scriptures among the Jews. And whereas at the commencement of their labours a 
Hebrew Bible cost some £Z, a Jew may now purchase it for 2«. In a happy hour, 
too, the Society resolved to translate our scriptural and noble Liturgy into Hebrew, 
a work which has contributed largely to vindicate Christianity from the charge of 
idolatry to those who for centuries had only seen it in the guise of Popery. With 
i;hese and special controversial works in their hands, and the love oC Christ in their 
hearts, our missionaries have gone forth to preach " Jesus Christ and Him crucified*' 
among " the lost sheep of the house of Israel." For half a century the agents of the 
Society have now been preaching the Gospel to the Jews, and if now it be asked, 
• * What has been the result 1 " my answer is, " Glorious ! " If you would rightly estimate 
the amount of success which has attended these labours, you must bear in mind that 
at the opening of the century there was hardly a converted Jew to be found in 
England ; and when I state that now in England alone there are about 3,000 Jewish 
converts ; that on the Continent there are some 20,000 ; that among these there are to 
be found professors in Universities, physicians, lawyers, journalists, consuls, Cabinet 
Ministers, and about 100 ordained clergymen of the Church of England, you will, 
I think, admit that the Society has not laboured in vain. But this is far from being 
the whole of the results. The vast change that has come over the feelings and 
convictions of the Jews, the general spirit of inquiry, their altered views about the 
Talmud, their more kindly feelings towards Christianity and its Author, their 
readiness to receive and read the New Testament, must all be attributed directly or 
indirectly to this Society. It is with the utmost deliberation that I state that the 
success that has attended the operations of missionary work among the Jews is, at 
least, not inferior to that of Missionary enterprise among the heathen. If, then, these 
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things be bo,— if the Gospel is intended for the Jews as well as. the Gentiles, and if 
upon trial it has been found the Jew is as susceptible to all those gracious influences 
which a preached Gospel produces in others, — the duty of the Church of England is 
suflBiciently plain. Let it not be forgotten, however, that the Jewish people have 
special claims upon the Church's attention and sympathy. In these critical times the 
Church must welcome every aid which may sustain her in her conflict with rationalistic 
infidelity; and the Jew is a witness for the truth of Scripture such as we cannot 
lightly regard. Is the truth of the Pentateuch indispensable to Christianity ? Weil, 
the living Jew is a witness to the divine mission of Moses and the historical character 
of the Pentateuch. There are other motives that should stimulate our zeal for Israel. 
It is impossible to read the Gospel narrative and not perceive how tenderly the heart 
of Jesus yearned over that people. And centuries of unbelief have not quenched the 
love of Christ for that nation. They are still " beloved for the fathers' sake." If you 
would read the heart of Jesus in this matter, listen to His burning words, His 
affectionate resolve, '* For Zion's sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem's 
sake will I not rest until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the 
salvation thereof as a lamp that bumeth." And there is hope for Jerusalem ; the 
word of prophecy declares it, and it cannot fail ; it hath not failed in the past in 
their tribulation, and it will not fail in the future regarding their recovery. " For 
thus saith the Lord, Like as I have brought all this evil upon this people, so will 
I bring upon them all the good which I have promised them." Nor are there 
indications wanting that the time to favour Zion is at hand. Ere long we trust the 
Royal mandate will go forth, ** Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the gloxy of 
the Lord is risen upon thee," ** and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising ;" " Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion ; put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem ; arise, and shake thyself from the dust, 
captive daughter of Zion." May it be your and my lot speedily to see the good 
of Jerusalem and peace upon Israel 1 But I forbear. I have appealed on behalf 
of my people from strong convictions,, convictions as to God's will concerning us, 
a Missionary Church, convictions concerning the centuries of neglect and suffering 
to which Israel has been subject, and convictions as to the real blessings which have 
attended in this latter day missionary efforts among the Jews. I cannot but think 
that a kindly feeling toward Israel prevails in this Congress. At the first Christian 
Congress held at Jerusalem the Apostle Paul related his success among the Gentiles, 
and the Jewish Apostles were glad. This Assembly, too, I trust, is glad at the 
tidings of good results among the Jews. But stay, the Apostles did not only rejoice, 
they adopted certain resolutions in the interest of the Gentiles. Let the Christian 
Congress of the first century instruct this Church Congress of the nineteenth century 
to labour and " pray for the peace of Jerusalem." 



THURSDAY MORNING, OCT, 3. 

THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 10 A.M. 

THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 

Professor William Allen Miller, M.D. read the following 
Paper : — 

Some religious men, who are only partially acquainted with the 
recent rapid progress of scientific discovery, entertain a feeling of 
distrust as to the influence of Science^ upon the spread of 
Christianity ; and although, perhaps, scarcely acknowledging it to 

^ The term Scimce is throughout this paper used in] its popular sense, including 
mathematical, physical, chemical, and biological science. It does not include 
theology ; and in the statement of the objects of science (sect, ii.) philology and 
metaphysics are purposely excluded. 
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themselves, there is nevertheless a lurking suspicion in their minds, 
that the tendency of scientific inquiry is to undermine the founda- 
tions of our faith, and to weaken the reverence of mankind for the 
Bible. 

Doubtless it is owing to a knowledge of the existence of this 
feeling, combined with a conviction that when once fairly examined 
into, the alarm will be found to be groundless, that those who 
direct your discussions at these meetings have invited from myself 
and others some remarks upon the relations between the Bible and 
Science — a subject of great and growing importance. 

The feeling of distrust just alluded to may arise partly from the 
want of a suflSciently clear distinction between the objects for 
which the Bible was given, and those for whidh Science is pursued. 
It may also partly arise from the difficulty of reconciling some of 
the observations of Science, and especially those of geology, with 
the Mosaic account of the Creation ; and partly, also, from our 
attributing to the earlier narrative portions of Scripture a more 
literal signification than they were intended to convey. 

The Bible and the world in which we live proceed from the same 
Almighty Author. Both consequently must bear the impress of 
His character, and both may be expected to present Xo the finite 
intelligence of man not only difficulties which he is unable to solve, 
but mysteries which he cannot fully comprehend. 

Man, indeed, cannot with safety to himself neglect the study 
either of the one or of the other ; but the knowledge derived from 
the one is very difierent from that derived from the other ; though 
each furnishes him with information which it is of the highest 
importance to his welfare to possess. 

In considering a subject so extensive, there is some difficulty in 
selecting such portions of it as can conveniently be discussed within 
the limits of an address like the present. I shall, however, invite 
your attention to the following points : — 

1. The objects of the Bible. 

2. The objects of Science. 

3. Some of the religious difficulties to be encountered. 

4. The influence of the pursuit of Science on the mind. 

5. The influence of the idea of law upon religious thought. 

1. Let us first consider the objects of the Bible. 

The Bible comes to us as a Divine revelation; it proclaims the 
relation of God to man, so far as He has been pleased to reveal it, 
and it points out the way in which man, who by sin has forfeited 
God's favour, may again be restored to it. It contains, in short, 
the authentic declaration of man's redemption, the grand truth 
that '' God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." (John iii. 16.) 

These truths must be accepted as it has pleased God to declare 
them, for their discovery is quite beyond the reach of man's 
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intellect. Here is ground for faith, for trust, and hope. Here is 
a revelation adapted to man's inner wants, fitted to soothe him in 
present misery, and to satisfy his longings for future happiness. 

What then is the wonderful volume in which these treasures are 
contained ? — not simply a volume, but a library ! — not simply a 
library, but a literature ! It comprises the most ancient records 
extant of the early history of the world, whilst it embraces docu- 
ments written at different intervals, extending over upwards of 
fifteen centuries. Its writings contain compositions of the most 
varied kind — historical, legislative, poetical^ didactic, and prophetic, 
— composed in different languages, contributed by nearly forty 
different authors, some learned, some illiterate, varying in station 
from the monarch and the statesman, to the peasant and the fisher- 
man. Each author, nevertheless, preserves his individual character 
and intellectual peculiarities ; each a frail and erring mortal, though 
each is employed to contribute a portion of the record which con- 
tains the charter of our hopes : so that the Apostle Paul, speaking 
of himself and his fellow-labourers, emphatically declares, that " we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels." (2 Cor. iv. 7.) 

Such being the general nature of the Bible, a grand mosaic, 
each portion distinct from the rest, yet all blending into a har- 
monious whole, we must be careful not to lose sight of the 
circumstances under which it originated. Its writers naturally and 
necessarily employed imagery with which those whom they 
addressed were familiar, and language adapted to their concep- 
tions. It may say, "the sun ariseth/' or "the moon and the 
stars withdraw their shining," although such phrases indicate the 
apparent, and not the real facts. True that in Galileo's time, the 
occurrence of such expressions, then erroneously supposed on 
Scripture authority to be true, was held to prove the charge of 
heresy against him. Yet do not the same phrases in the present 
day constitute our ordinary mode of speech in relation to these 
objects? Nay, more, do not even our most recent writers on 
astronomy speak of sunrise and sunset, knowing that such expres- 
sions are inaccurate as representations of the phenomena to which 
they are applied ? 

How far then, are we to adopt in such cases the very words of 
Scripture as literally exact 1 What is it that we mean by asserting 
the Divine inspiration of the Bible ? 

Perhaps I cannot do better than quote upon this point the words 
of Bishop Law, cited by Bishop Watson in his ** Apology for the 
Bible '^ (Letter 4) : — " The true sense, then, of the divine authority 
of the Books of the Old Testament, and which, perhaps, is enough 
to denominate them in general divinely inspired, seems to be this : 
that in those times God has all along, beside the inspection or 
superintending of his general providence, interfered upon par- 
ticular occasions, by giving express commissions to some persons 
(thence called prophets) to declare His will in various manners and 
degrees of evidence as best suited the occasion, time, and nature of 
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the subject ; and in all other cases left them wholly to themselves : 
in like manner^ He has interposed His more immediate assistance, 
and notified it to them (as they did to the world) in the recording 
of these revelations; so far as that was necessary, amidst the 
common (but from hence termed sacred) history of those times, 
and mixed with various other occurrences, in which the historian's 
own natural qualifications were sufficient to enable him to relate 
things with all the accuracy they required." 

To resume : — It is no part of the aim of the Bible to explain the 
structure of the universe, or to define the laws of Science — ^to 
guide the labours of the inductive philosopher, or even to fix the 
date of that " beginning " in which " God created the heaven and 
the earth." Indeed, the very attempt to attain these ends would 
have rendered its language unintelligible to mankind in general, 
and would thus have defeated its real intention. All criticism of 
its expressions for their supposed want of scientific accuracy is 
therefore irrelevant and futile ; and all attempts at illustrating the 
presumed literal exactness of the sublime language in which it 
describes the phenomena of nature, by reference to scientific dis- 
coveries which appear to agree with them, is equally misapplied. 
Science, let us remember, is ever shifting its point of view. What 
was yesterday regarded as true, to-day is found to be erroneous ; 
and its language changes with its theories. Not so the Bible ; its 
language is for all time ; it needs not, and it knows not change. 

Criticism of its text must of course be expected ; some of it in an 
honest and candid, some in a hostile spirit ; and it is the duty of 
the Christian student to be prepared for this. It is not for him to 
deprecate criticism ; what can God's truth have to fear from the 
result ? Let him weigh it carefully, deliberately; let him bring to 
the defence of the text of Scripture all the resources of a scholar- 
ship as profound, and a faith superior to, that by which it is 
assailed; and then calmly leave the issue with God. The best 
test of truth is its power of withstanding every form of honest and 
candid discussion. Do not let us, froin any fear of consequences, 
shrink firom submitting our title-deeds to the fullest investigation. 
Such investigation will be made, whether we desire it or not. Its 
result n^ay oblige us to suspend our judgment upon some points, 
and may cause us to relinquish a few long cherished opinions : stiH, 
in the end, our belief, like grain winnowed from the chafl^, will be 
but the more valuable for the purification which it has undergone. 
Let us not quarrel over minute details, but bear in mind the prin* 
cipU of Scripture, which is to unfold the relation of man to Gt)d, 
including, as it does, a broad scheme extending over thousands of 
years, and culminating in Redemption. 

If we thus cautiously form our judgment, we shall be acting in 
the spirit of that injunction which the Lord Jesus gave to the 
Jews respecting the Old Testament : — " Search the Scriptures ; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me." (John v. 39). Or, to descend from Divine to 
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human testimony, we may quote the words of Paley : — " Undoubt- 
edly, our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institu- 
tion. . . . Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic 
character of many of their ancient writers: so far, therefore, 
we are bound as Christians to go. But to make Christianity 
answerable with its life for the circumstantial truth of each separate 
passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of oery Book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment, of every writer in it, is to 
bring, I will not say great, but unnecessary diflBculties, into the 
whole system.^ 

2. Let us next inquire. What are the objects of Science ? 

She can tell us nothing of the nature or of the origin of the 
soul, nothing of its present duties, or of its future destinies. She 
has no cognizance of the laws which regulate the spiritual world, 
or of the methods which .unseen intelligences possess of communi- 
cating with each other, or of influencing the minds of the dwellers 
upon earth. Her one grand object is the discovery of truth as it 
is in nature : she seeks to ascertain the primary qualities originally 
impressed upon matter, and the laws which regulate the action of 
the different forms of matter upon each other ; to investigate, in 
short, the material works of creation with a view to the perception 
of their mutual relations. The incentive to such pursuits is the 
thirst for knowledge implanted in the mind of man ; its reward is 
an increasing mastery over the works of nature, and, if followed in 
a reverent spirit, such inquiries must always be accompanied by 
enlarged views of the boundless power, wisdom, goodness, and 
grandeur of the Creator himself 

The power of Science is especially displayed in the numerous 
practical applications of its principles which have been made of 
late years, and in the control which man has by its means been 
permitted to acquire over the forces of nature ; — such as we see in 
the application of steam-power ; in the employment of electricity 
to do our bidding, — depositing sheets of metal from solution, 
evoking magnets of gigantic strength, kindling a light which seems 
to rival that of the sun, producing a heat surpassing that of our 
hottest Aimaces, or silently sending our thoughts with the speed 
almost of thought itself, beneath the waves of the ocean from one 
hemisphere to the other. Further evidences of that power may be 
traced in the new and almost magical effects produced by the 
applications of chemistry to the products of nature and of art. These 
and a thousand other similar triumphs, have won for Science and 
its cultivators, a position the influence of which becomes every day 
more manifest. 

3. We will turn now to consider some of the religious diffi- 
culties to be encountered. 

Those who are not themselves followers of Science, sometimes 
experience a diflBculty in deciding how far statements which are put 
forward in the name of Science, are entitled to unqualified accept- 
1 Evidences of Christianity, part 111. chap, iii,^ 
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ance. It is generally supposed that in Science nothing is taken 
upon trust ; proof by actual observation, or by strictly logical 
deduction from carefully established premises, being always re- 
quired. In any complete science this is so; but few sciences can 
lay claim to such completeness ; and in every case, especially in 
rapidly progressive sciences, it is needful to distinguish carefully 
between facts, and the theories founded upon them. The facts, 
supposing them to rest upon accurate observation, are immutable, 
yet the accurate determination of the facts themselves is a task of 
the greatest difficulty. Statements long received as facts are in 
consequence requiring and receiving modification from day to day. 
Still more constantly and necessarily do the explanations of ascer- 
tained facts vary from time to time, as the number of the facts 
increases, and our point of view becomes more elevated and en- 
larged. In geology, for example, — the ordel* of succession of the 
strata, their relative thickness, the nature of their foesil remains, 
the numerical proportions of each genus or each species of plant or 
animal present in each particular stratum, — these, and other details 
of a like nature, are facts regarding which no dispute need arise ; 
but the time occupied by the deposition of each successive stratum, 
and the conditions under which the formation of the different 
strata took place, are matters of inference ; and the opinions which 
may be put forward respecting them are liable to modification. 

The man of science may, and often does propose a theory which 
is quite inaccurate, though it may for a time pass current. It may 
even after it be known to be inaccurate, still have its uses, for, as 
observed by Lord Bacon, ** truth emerges more rapidly from error 
than from confusion.^' ^ A theory may or may not appear to agree 
with what we have been accustomed to regard as the indications of 
Scripture upon the subject. Its scientific value, however, must in 
all cases be decided simply by the test of its applicability to the 
explanation of the phenomena to which it refers, by the complete- 
ness with which it includes them all, and by its harmony with 
other portions of ascertained scientific truth. 

Science, like literature, has its romance. Let the imagination of 
its votaries have full scope, but do not brand them as infidels 
because their speculations do not accord with the simple language 
of Scripture* If the man of Science proplaims his hostility to the 
Bible, and attempts to undermine our faith on the strength of 
unproved speculations, by all means let him be treated as he 
deserves for so doing. A scientific theory can, however, only be 
refuted by the methods of scientific inquiry applicable to the 
particular case. 

It may happen that a poetical imagination, and the fascinations 
of genius, may for a while mislead even men of sober judgnaent ; 
but eventually what is true will remain,, whilst that which is 
visionary will vanish before the calm processes of inductive iuves- 
tigation. Meantime, the impulse given by a fresh view opens out 
1 Novum Organum, Book II. Aphor. xx. 
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new lines of inquiry, and leads to observations in fresh fields, 
undertaken with the very object either of confirming, or of refuting 
the theory which has been broached; so that eventually much 
additional knowledge is acquired, and truth is established on a 
wider basis. 

Questions, for instance, such as those revived by Mr. Darwin 
regarding the origin of species, and the development of the various 
orders of animal life, are not to be decided by reference to the 
first chapter of Genesis ; . but by considering, on the mathematical 
doctrine of probabilities, the possibility or impossibility of the con- 
currence of all the circumstances requisite to produce each of the 
countless series of transformations which would be needed, and 
by the evidence which can or cannot be adduced, of the actual 
occurrence of such a gradual and perpetual process of transforma- 
tion, either preserved imbedded in the strata of the earth, or 
exlubited in existing races of organised beings. 

Those who have not leisure, or knowledge sufiicient to enable 
them to investigate this subject for themselves, will read with in- 
terest the following remarks of a late gifted and accomplished 
naturalist and paleeontologist : — 

" If the theory of progressive development in the Lamarckian 
sense be good for anything, the earliest creatures of which we find 
traces would be the simplest and lowest forms, not only of their 
tribes, but of all creatures. To the practical geologist it is needless 
to say that such is not the case ; but so positively and frequently 
has the statement to the contrary been put forward, that strong 
and repeated denials, and an appeal to facts over and over again, 
are necessary to convince numerous able men, many of them men 
of science, who are not practically conversant with geological 
researches. Yet no fact is more certain than that the remains of 
the oldest animals yet discovered do not belong to the most rudi- 
mentary forms. Instead of sponges, hydroid zoophytes, bryozoa and 
foraminifera, the simplest types which, under the conditions indicated 
by the strata, could be expected to occur in the most ancient 
palaeozoic deposits, we find asteroid and helianthoid zoophytes, 
cephalopods (the highest of MoUusca), Crachiopods, and trilo- 
bites. No person whose acquaintance with zoology is sufficient to 
enable him to estimate the position in the animal series of a cuttle- 
fish or a crustacean, can for a moment hold the notion that the 
palaeozoic fauna was rudimentary, if he possesses any familiarity 
with the fossils of the Silurian system. Every day we are learning 
more and more to recognise the common-sense view that the 
appearance of genera and species in time has been from the 
beginning to the present determined simply by the physical condi- 
tions adapted for them. The Creator, willing that there should be 
no great epoch of desolation, has called into being species after 
species, organising each for the circumstances amidst which it was 
destined to live. 

" Equally mischievous has been the misinterpretation of physio- 
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logical discoveries, especially of those which concern the embryonic 
conditions of beings. Vagne analogies have been mistaken for 
affinities^ and the figurative language often necessarily used by the 
anatomist has been received as literal by writers unacquainted 
with anatomical science/'-^ 

This criticism of the theories of development was written before 
the publication of the work of Mr. Darwin, but is not the less 
valuable or important in its bearing upon these speculations, 
although the subsequent discovery of the foraminiferous Eozoon 
Canadense in the Laurentian rocks, which are still older than the 
Silurian series, might have led the writer to modify some of the 
expressions employed in the foregoing quotation. 

Take again the recent observations and speculations respecting 
the antiquity of man. We must try them not simply by their- 
agreement with the dates set down in the margins of our Bibles, 
(a system of chronology, be it remembered, of recent adoption, 
and by no means uniformly accepted, even by Biblical students), 
though Scripture chronology, from the nature of the case, forms 
the most important of the collateral objects for consideration ; but 
we must carefully sift the evidence which the actual observations 
supply, giving due weight to ajl the facts : and then, whether the 
results of our inquiry agree or do not agree with the opinions we 
have hitherto entertained upon the subject, we must accept the 
conclusions to which they lead, with a readiness to retain or modify 
them as the further discovery of new facts may require. 

In such a case as the one to which we are now referring, it is 
especially needful to hold our judgment in suspense, and patiently 
to await the results of further investigation. No certain conclu- 
sions as to the exact periods of time required for the accumulation 
of these so-called prehistoric remains of the human race have at 
present been arrived at. Amongst those even who have very care- 
fully studied the subject, the most remarkable differences of opinion 
prevail as to the probable lapse of time which has occurred during 
the formation of the very same deposit. It is clear, therefore, that 
we are at present in want of data to enable us to form a correct 
judgment. 

In short, in such questions as the origin of species, the antiquity 
of man, the nebular theory of the formation of suns and planets, 
and some others, it must be remembered, that many of the 
difficulties which they appear to present to the student of the 
Bible arise not from the facts which have been proved respecting 
them, but from hypotheses which have been proposed with regard 
to them on data often very incomplete. 

It must, however, be frankly admitted, that many of the facts 
brought to light by the researches of the geologist cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be reconciled with the Mosaic 
account of Creation ; and the various attempts which have been made 
at diflFerent times to harmonize the two have only served to render 
1 Literary Papers of the late Professor Edward Forbes, F.KS. 1865 (pp. 14-16). 
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the difficulty more apparent. In some cases^ indeed, the teachers 
of religion themselves have done serious mischief; at one time, by 
attempts to accommodate the language of Scripture to the facts, so 
as entirely to pervert its meaning ; at another, from ignorance of 
the elementary principles of Science, by offering explanations which 
are puerile and absurd. 

Suspense is at all times painful ; and in consequence of the 
importance of the issue, men who are earnestly religious call upon 
the man of science to clear up the difficulty. He, too, it may be, 
is as anxious to do so as those who invoke his aid, but he feels and 
acknowledges his inability. The accounts do not agree, if the 
Scripture language is to be literally interpreted ; and when pressed 
for an answer, he is compelled in this, as in so many other cases, 
to confess his ignorance, and to be content to wait for further 
knowledge. 

Is it, then, the duty of the man of science — as some excellent 
persons would persuade us — ^is it his duty to spend his strength 
in attempting at all risks to reconcile his own language with 
that of Scripture 7 Ought he at once, when any new view or 
new discovery is promulgated, to consider its bearing upon what is 
supposed to be the teaching of the Bible on the subject, and to 
oppose or support the new hypothesis or alleged discovery accord- 
ingly ? Ought he, by way of proving his love to his Master, to 
endeavour to point out the particular facts in Science which may 
be adduced in support of particular phrases of Scripture, or in 
illustration of certain lines of thought and argument which may 
have been adopted by the writers of the Bible ? 

It appears to me that the encouragement of such attempts 
proceeds from most mistaken views both of duty and of policy. 
Science, as we have already remarked, is in its nature progres- 
sive ; so that there is danger in such cases of supporting what is 
essentially true, by reasoning based upon something essentially 
inaccurate. In such instances, the failure of the attempt is liable 
to bring ridicule upon the subject it was designed to defend; 
whilst an objector not unfrequently succeeds in persuading him- 
self, and sometimes others also, that, by refuting the weak and 
erroneous argument, he has refuted the statement of Scripture 
which it was supposed to sustain. 

4. What, then, is the general result of the study of Science 
upon the minds of its cultivators ? 

The study of the objects of the material world cannot fail to 
strike every modest or pious observer with admiration at the 
wonderful and manifold proofs they exhibit of adaptation of 
means to the ends which they subserve — adaptations varied 
exactly to meet each variation of circumstances; and thus, to 
a devout mind, they offer perpetual and ever-new illustrations of 
beneficent contrivance on the part of an infinitely wise and in- 
finitely powerful Creator: or, in the words of Sir J. Herschel, 
" No ^oubt the testimony of natural reason, on whatever exercised, 
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must of necessity stop short of those truths which it is the object 
of Bevelation to make known ; but, while it places the existence 
and principal attributes of a Deity on such grounds as to render 
doubt absurd, and atheism ridiculous, it unquestionably opposes no 
natural or necessary obstacle to further progress.^ 

Nevertheless, whilst we strongly insist upon the importance of 
keeping distinctly in view the different objects to be attained by 
the study of the Bible and of Science, and upon the duty of 
patience and humility in receiving the teaching of each, we must 
not overlook the great benefits which religion has conferred upon 
Science, nor those which Science, in return, has procured for 
religion. The constant regard for truth, and the integrity of 
purpose which the pure morality of the Gospel enforces, are 
qualities which are eminently necessary to all who would pursue 
Science with effect; and the constant leavening influence of the 
Bible in rendering these moral virtues more prevalent, even 
among those who do not acknowledge its sway, is not the less real 
because it is often overlooked: At the same time, by the steady 
beacon which Scripture holds forth as to the future, and the 
comfort it affords by pointing out to the soul the mode by which 
it may become at one with its Maker, it stills the natural anxiety 
of the spirit, and gives it a calmness and a sobriety of purpose 
which is highly favourable to the prosecution of scientific inquiry. 

But it must be acknowledged that Science, in her turn, has 
largely reciprocated the benefits she has received. At a period 
when much of the thinking power of Europe had been consumed 
in casuistry, monkish disputes, absurd legends, and the overlaying 
of Scripture with a vast heap of useless commentary, Science — 
in the persons of Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Kepler, Descartes, 
Newton, Leibnitz, and many others — gave a new turn to thought, 
imparted vigour and method to men's studies, and thus, by a reflex 
action, vastly improved and gave tone to Biblical inquiries. 

The habit of scientific investigation tends naturally to develope 
and strengthen certain mental characteristics. Among these we 
may mention candour and caution, enforced by experience of the 
facility with which error may be mistaken for truth. The constant 
need of watchfulness against self-deception, and the logical training 
which scientific researches require, though hostile to credulity and 
superstition, render the mind only the more alive to proofs of 
creative power and wisdom, and predispose it to acts of adoration 
and praise. A deep love of truth for its own sake is another of 
the marks of the genuine scientific spirit ; and this love of truth is 
not calculated to foster any but feelings of reverence towards the 
great Author of all truth ; whilst the boundless views of Creation 
opened to him on the one hand, with the perpetually recurring 
proofs, on the other, of his absolute ignorance of the essential 
nature of any single object, instead of inclining the man of 
science to an overweening confidence in self, must lead him to 
^ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, Ed. 1838 (p. 7). , 
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admit that the attitude of reverent humility, in the consciousness 
of the limited range of his powers, is the only one befitting a being 
who has been permitted to catch some glimpses of the infinite 
which surrounds him on every side. Sceptical men, no doubt, are 
to be found in the ranks of Science, as they are in other classes, 
but their scepticism is their own, and cannot be attributed to the 
scientific nature of their pursuits. 

5. The influence of the idea of law on religious thought. 

The general result of all scientific investigation is to show 
the definite relation of all the phenomena of nature to certain 
properties originally impressed upon matter by the will of the 
Creator. In consequence of the existence of these properties, 
the same results always follow^ when the same preliminary circum- 
stances concur ; or, as it is commonly said, '^ the laws of nature 
are fixed and uniform." The conviction that this is so is, in fact, 
the basis of all Science. 

Now, a law, of necessity, implies a lawgiver, and the more 
simple and comprehensive the law — ^the more varied the conditions 
under which it is applicable, the higher does our estimate become 
of the wisdom and intellectual grasp of the mind by which it was 
designed. 

The most universal of the "laws of nature" hitherto discovered 
is that which regulates the mutual attraction of two or more 
masses of matter with a force varying directly as the mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance between them ; and the 
application of this law by Newton to the explanation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and to the mechanism of the 
universe, is the most memorable instance of the employment of a 
scientific truth in the interpretation of the phenomena of nature. 
How does our perception of the vast consequences which flow 
from a principle apparently so simple exalt our ideas of the wisdom 
that could devise, and the power that could apply it, upon a scale 
limited only by the universe itself! 

True it is, that in some cases — since every good may be per- 
verted — true it is, that now and then we find the interposition of 
the idea of law leading a mind not previously imbued with reverent 
feeling towards the Creator to forget the lawgiver, and to imagine 
that all is explained when once the phenomena have been referred 
to the law which regulates their action ; but this, it is needless to 
say, is the fault of the individual, who could pervert the most 
glorious display of creative power and wisdom into an excuse for 
reducing all things to the inevitable consequences of a blind 
necessity — a mere result of the fortuitous concurrence of co- 
existing atoms. Such absurdities are not worthy of a moment's 
serious consideration. 

Under the influence of this idea of all-prevailing law, some 
would even attempt to reduce the miracles of our Lord to the 
operations of what they are pleased to term some higher law. Do 
not let us be blinded or perplexed by such sophisms, which appear 
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in some instances to have misled even reverent men who desire to 
uphold the authority of the Bible. What is the object of a miracle 
if it be not, as our Lord declared it was, a direct intervention of 
more than human power for a special purpose (it matters little 
whether by suspending on that occasion the ordinary laws, or by 
bringing into exercise higher laws unknown to man), as a proof of 
the possession of divine authority on the part oi. Him who exer- 
cised the power ? 

If the motive be sufficient, and the occasion adequate, where 
is the difficulty of believing that He who made all things, and 
ordained all law, can, for a purpose, suspend the ordinary opera- 
tions of those laws ? Now, the necessity of a divine revelation to 
illuminate the spiritual darkness of mankind is but too sadly 
attested by history, which proclaims the constant and earnest 
search after spiritual truth by the reflecting portion of mankind 
in all ages. History further exhibits to us the gross and degrading 
superstitions into which the different tribes of the human race 
have fallen in their vain attempts to find God by their own un- 
aided efforts. At the same time it displays the uncertainty which 
has prevailed upon the most momentous questions — such as the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments — even among the most enlightened nations of the world, 
previously to their reception of the doctrines of the Bible. 

If, then, it should have pleased God to make known to man 
truths such as these, it seems to be needful that a revelation of 
such immense importance should be accompanied by some ex- 
ternal proofs of the Divine authority upon which it professes to 
be founded; and we shall find it difficult to imagine a more 
appropriate or a more convincing mode of proof, than is afforded 
by miracles performed upon occasions where such sanctions seemed 
to be specially required. 

The old objection, — ^that if all things are ordered by strict laws, 
in consequence of which all events must follow each other in 
necessary sequence, prayer must be in vain — ^is from time to time 
revived by prayerless men. To such objectors I would commend 
the following remarks by the Duke of Argyll : — 

" We hear of rigid and universal sequence — ^necessary — in- 
variable — of unbroken chains of cause and effect, no link of 
which can, in the nature of things, be ever broken. And this 
idea grows upon the mind until, in some confused manner, it is 
held as casting out the idea of Purpose in creation, and incon- 
sistent with the element of will. ... It is by altering the con- 
ditions under which any given law is brought to bear, and by 
bringing other laws to operate upon the same subject, that our 
own wills exercise a large and increasing power over the material 
world." And, again : " There is no observed order of facts which 
is not due to a combination of forces ; and there is no combination 
of forces which is invariable — none which are not capable of 
change in infinite degrees. In these senses — and these are the 
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common senses in which law is used to express the phenomena of 
j nature — law is not rigid, it is not immutable, it is not invariable, 

but it is, on the contrary, pliable, subtle, various."^ 

! Can it be supposed that the Almighty Ruler of all is tied by a 

necessity from which experience teaches us that His creature is 

free ? When prayer has been oflFered for a particular blessing, and 

when the blessing sought appears to have been granted, does it 

I even follow that the ordinary course of events has really been 

I changed, in order that that answer shall have been given? Who 

shall say but that He that is perfect in knowledge foresaw the 

prayer, and so arranged the course of circumstances that the 

answer followed in natural sequence ? 

But it may then be urged, if so, what is the use of prayer? To 

I this we reply : First, it is an act of homage to God, rendered in 

I obedience to the Divine command ; next, it procures a two-fold 

' benefit to the suppliant himself, — the one being the supply of the 

want which prompted the prayer, the other, and often the more 

important blessing, the spiritual benefit derived from the exercise 

of faith. 

True, indeed, every Christian has constant need to ask that he 
may be taught to pray aright ; too true it is that many a prayer is 
folly. Still, the abuse of any good thing is no argument against 
its proper use ; and you might as well try to persuade a man who 
knows by experience what true prayer is,T— who has found its aid 
in enabling him to resist temptation, and in obtaining efiectual 
guidance in doubt and perplexity, — you might, I say, as well 
attempt to make such a man believe that he is not in possession of 
an inestimable privilege, as to convince one who has the blessing 
of eyesight, that he is under a delusion in supposing that he has 
any advantage over a blind man. 

Let us here observe that the doctrine of a particular Providence 
is in no wise contradicted by the occurrence of fixed laws in the 
material world. We know nothing of the laws which govern the 
spiritual world ; that they are at least as perfect as those which 
govern the physical world cannot be doubted ; but while our 
knowledge is so imperfect, while we see all things " darkly,^' would 
it not be wise, while fully admitting the demonstrations of Science, 
to admit something upon the testimony of that volume which alone 
professes to give us any clue to the mysteries of the soul ? The 
exact methods required by Science cannot be applied, nor ought 
they to be applied to religion, the animating principle of which is 
faith. 

Are we wrong in asserting that discussions upon the eflScacy of 
prayer by those who never practise it, and who therefore do not 
know its value, are nearly as presumptuous and unbecoming en 
their part, as it would be on the part of one who had never studied 
chemistry, to give an opinion on a fact or a law in that science ; or 

1 Beign of Law, 2d ed. pp. 97, 98, 100. 
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for one who knew nothing of astronomy, to insist that the earth is 
a Tast plain^ and that the sun moves round it ? 

But there is another circumstance connected with the occurrence 
of law in the external world, on which I must say a few words. 
Occasionally, even devout minds appear to find that the idea, that 
all material objects obey fixed and unchangeable laws, has a 
tendency to check in them a feeling, the indulgence of which they 
regard as an absolute necessity of their spiritual nature, — the 
feeling of the presence of a personal God, who knows their thoughts, 
compassionates their peculiar infirmities, and supplies their indi- 
vidual needs. Personal communion or fellowship with a Father in 
heaven through the Lord Jesus is felt by every devout Christian to 
be the highest privilege of man upon earth. It is the aim of every 
spiritual mind to attain it in a measure. It is the life of prayer, 
and the animating principle of Christian hope. 

Here Science is powerless. But though the man of science, as 
such, has no more title to this privilege than the humblest or most 
ignorant of his fellows, he is not, by his science, debarred from the 
enjoyment of the condescending goodness of his Lord. Indeed, 
" the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : 
for they arc^oolishness unto him : neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned." (1 Cor. ii. 14) But to every 
weak and doubting soul there is the parting promise of our Lord 
himself to the Apostles, " Lo ! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world." (Matt, xxviii. 20.) And it is He, who knowing 
the full extent of our ignorance and of our need, has said, " Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you," and again, " If ye, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him ? '^ (Luke xi. 9, and 13.) Let every one who feels the need, 
follow the admonition I 

I have already alluded to the amazing growth of Science, and I 
may conclude by remarking that this growth, while it encourages 
the lover of truth and of nature, ought at the same time to impart 
caution. This wonderful and rapid development is of comparatively 
modem date. Four hundred years ago the art of printing was in 
its infancy, America was undiscovered, chemistry was represented 
by alchemy, astronomy by astrology. Vast as we think Science 
DOW, what we know is as nothing compared with what remains to 
be known. Man may go on in the ages to come working at 
Science with increased activity and success ; still he will but 
advance a few steps forward into the dark infinity that lies before 
Lim. Christianity, on the contrary, unlike Science, is a complete 
scheme. There is to be no new revelation while the present order 
of things continues. We must take Christianity as it is revealed 
to us, or not at all. There are no discoveries to reward the explorer ; 
the vast body of learning and of divinity which ages have accu- 
mulated is of no value except it is in harmony with the Christian 
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scheme. The poor man can do without it, the rich and the 
intellectual man does not need it so far as the salvation of his 
soul is concerned. Indeed, all Scripture itself, may be said to be 
Taluable, mainly as it illustrates the culminating truth, '^ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners." (1 Tim. i. 15.) 

Science can only be cultivated successfully by those who have 
special gifts, specially trained. Christianity is best cultivated by 
the lowly, by the poor, by the little child ; and the greatest man of 
science can only become a good Christian by imitating these in 
spirit. 

Such is the distinction between Science and Christianity. 



The Rev. H. B. Tristkam (Greatham, Stockton) read the fol- 
lowing Paper : — 

The Bible and Science : by both God speaks in different tongues 
and various modes. Yet collisions have occurred since the modern 
advance in physical science. The knowledge thus acquired has 
been formed into a materialistic view of the world, appealing only 
to material facts. On the other hand religious faith refuses to 
limit its influence to one province of the intellectual life. It would 
leaven every thought of the mind, and bring all into harmony with 
itself. We must therefore strictly define their relative boundaries. 
Each has to do with facts, but the realm of fact extends beyond 
what is evident to the senses. 

Theology deals with facts concerning which Science knows 
nothing, and which she has therefore no right to deny. Science 
deals with a circle of knowledge to which Theology has nothing to 
reply. Science searches how God has acted. She investigates his 
tools and his instruments. The Bible tells us why God acted, and 
what were the moral ends in view. Science, therefore, cannot step 
beyond her province and limit to Theology the rules by which she 
shall proceed on her course. One thing Theology must require, 
■else there can be no harmony between them. She cannot allow 
Science to presume on her omniscience, and to assert the antecedent 
impossibility of the Creator's intervention. 

As the Saturday Review recently stated, " It may be granted at 
once that special objections to the supernatural ought in fairness 
to be put aside as fatal, not only to the claims of Scripture, but of 
any professing revelation^ and inconsistent with an intelligent 
acceptance of the principle of Theism." This is our one posttdate, 
the recognition of which will harmonise every jarring discord. 
We have no trysting-place with the physiologist who declares that 
bis analysis exhausts the subject; that mind is nothing but nerve 
force, and mental movement nothing but the rapid coursing of nerve 
currents. ** A law of nature is but a formula for expressing the 
sequence which it has no power to originate. A force of nature is 
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itself but a mediam and an instrument, and has no claim to be 
regarded as a cause." ^ 

The theist cannot take an db priori objection to the supernatural. 
Nay, we know not but the supernatural may be by law. As Bab- 
bage has shown that there may be a machine operating uniformly 
for 10,000 times, or for any irregular number of times, and then 
varying its result; capriciously, it must be said, or beyond any 
calculation that could be formed by the observation of its ordinary 
working. What we are entitled to look for in revelation is not the- 
absence of the supernatural, but that " whenever scientific subjects 
enter into the narration there be found in it that general harmony 
with observation and phenomenal fact which shall make the docu- 
ment intelligible to all readers, and in its leading and essential 
features true to all time/' ^ 

There are certain facts which the Bible lays down a priori^ and 
to which physical science has nothing to say, as the Godhead, and 
its nature, the Soul, the Fall, Redemption. There are others^ 
such as the unity of the human race, intimately connected with 
Christian doctrine, which we may safely leave in the hands of these 
men of science, who, without taking scriptural grounds, have com- 
bated the theorists on their own field, and that with triumphant 
success. 

There is a third class of facts, less closely bound up with 
Christian doctrine, but in which it is very often imagined that 
science has established conclusions at variance with the presumed 
truthfulness of the Scripture record. They are chiefly the Mosaic 
cosmogony, the Deluge, and the Antiquity of Man. Geology 
proves beyond question an immeasurable antiquity for life, vegetable 
and animal, upon the earth. Is there anything in Genesis at 
variance with this fact ? The theories of reconciliation have been 
as varied as the speculations of geologists. The most widely 
received have been (1) That of Buckland, who conceived the whole 
of the geologic aeons to be comprehended in Gen. i. 1. while verse 2 
ushered in the present state of things. (2) The Cuvierian theory, 
rehabilitated by Hugh Miller, that the days of Genesis represent vast 
geological epochs; that God spread before the mind of Moses pictures 
of His creative operations out of time, and that these periods 
collate with the geologic classification of rocks. A similar plan of 
synchronizing biblical and geological aeons has been ably set forth 
by Professor Dawson with a difference of detail. None of these 
theories appear successfully to harmonise all difficulties, though 
in all there probably is partial truth. Before attempting to interpret, 
let us bear in mind the oft-repeated canon of St. Augustine, that 
we must always interpret Scripture according to facts ; that if ih^ 
facts require us to take another interpretation than that which is 
generally received, even though we may feel certain it was not the 
meaning present to the mind of the writers, we are not to hesitate. 
(Aug. Conf. xii. and De Aug. ad Lit. i. 1.) The canon has been 
* Dr. Hannah in OonUmporary Review, * D. Moore. 
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emphatically endorsed by Pascal and by a host of later theologians. 
(3) That Moses is giving an account of creation simply with refer- 
ence to man, not to cosmogony generally. (4) That he speaks 
according to occular appearance, not according to scientific facts. 
May we take an eclectic interpretation ? that the whole series of 
past aeons is comprehended in Gen. i. 1, and that the historian then 
takes his stand on the globe as it appeared at the close of the glacial 
epoch. The returning warmth is rapidly transforming the snows 
and glacier into masses of dense vapour which obscure all light. 
Gradually the light penetrates once more to the surface on the 
first day. Then the vapours are formed into lighter clouds or con- 
densed into rivers and seas drained oflf the land on the second. 
Following this, the creation of cereals and fruits, fit for man, is the 
work of the third day. The rapid clearing of the mists render 
the sun and moon and stars distinctly visible on the fourth. The 
creation of the lower animals useful to man occupies the two 
succeeding days ; and, lastly, man crowns the mammalian edifice. 
It seems indifferent whether we take the days to signify aeons or 
actual days. " One day is with the Lord as a thousand years." 

Without entering into the scientific theory that light and the 
earth did exist before the sun, Rosenmiiller has clearly shown 
that the words yehi moroth " Let there be lights,'^ do not imply 
creation, but application to use, ^^ Let lights served Moses omits 
from his account all the other portions of the globes, and all those 
animals and plants which, adapted to, or having survived, the cold 
of the glacial epoch, struggled on into the present period. His 
purpose is to set forth the provision made for man; those plants, 
such as corn and fruits, of which we find no trace till the time of 
man's advent ; and those animals, as the sheep, the ass, and the 
camel, which, provided for his special use, seem to have started 
with him into existence. The explanation is not submitted with 
any wish to impose it on Scripture, but merely as a possible recon- 
ciliation in the present state of our knowledge, and as an evidence 
that the history of Genesis is no myth, but a summary of real 
events, as they would appear to a speculator at one point of the 
earth's surface. " Lo, these are parts of His ways, but how little a 
portion is heard of Him ! " (Job xxvi. 14.) 

Another supposed collision between Scripture and Science has 
been the account of the Deluge. It was formerly the common 
belief that the Deluge had covered the surface of the whole earth. 
But the Hebrew text requires no such inference. The expression, 
'' all the high hills that were under the whole heaven " is identical 
with another passage, '^all nations that are under the whole 
heaven " (Dent, ii 25), when, by the context, only Canaan and 
its neighbourhood is meant. Under the whole heaven, i.e. the 
actual horizon. Again, long before the researches of science 
required it, two of our greatest commentators, Stillingfleet and 
M. Poole, maintained two hundred years ago, that the Deluge 
was only partial. Ages before many rabbinical commentators had 
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held tliat the Deluge was not universal. We must so interpret 
the record as to avoid impossibilities ; and we are guilty indeed, if 
in exaggerating the demands of Scripture upon men's faith beyond 
what the text requires, we drive them into scepticism. Painful 
therefore it is to note the almost ferocity with which, in his eagerness 
to cast ridicule on the inspired record, Dr. Colenso, ignoring the 
arguments of Bishop Stillingfleet and M. Poole, ignoring the 
Hebrew text, maintains that no other interpretation than that 
of an universal Deluge is possible. Natural history has long 
since shown the physical impossibility of including all existing 
animals and birds within the ark. Further, we find the various 
areas of the globe tenanted by distinct animals and plants. Are 
we to be asked to believe that after the subsidence of the waters> 
the whole fauna and flora of vast continents were transported like 
the Virgin^s house to Loretto, without leaving a solitary repre- 
sentative behind ? that the kangaroo and emeu reached Australia,, 
the apteryx, New Zealand, the dodo, Mauritius, the eland. South 
Africa, miraculously borne through the air, for by no other mode 
could such creatures have travelled? But the Word of God 
requires no such draft on our credulity. The problem is satisfied 
by such a submergence as would destroy man in his then home, 
the plains of Central Asia to the Persian Gulf. Zoology and 
botany show us that the whole non-arctic fiora and fauna of the 
northern Old World point to that district as the centre whence- 
they radiated ; and geology tells us, not only of the great proba- 
bihty of such an event as the Deluge, from the vast shallow lakes^ 
depressions, and salt-fields of Central Asia, but speaks of oscilla- 
tions of level in the land, some at no distant period, and others 
actually now in operation, which, regulated by no law that science- 
has yet discovered, might by the steady depression of the land, 
and then by its equally steady elevation, have produced precisely 
the effects which Moses describes. Of such depressions and 
elevations the existence of every stratified rock beneath our feet is 
a living testimony. The unscientific assertion of Dr. Colenso, that 
if Ararat had been covered, so must also have been the Andes,, 
had been demolished, by anticipation, by Hugh Miller in the 
"Testimony of the Rocks." 

" Here I may observe that neither the record of Creation nor that 
of the Noahchian deluge necessarily militates against the doctrine- 
of the variation and evolution of species by what are called natural 
laws. The record tells the fact, not the mode of creation. And 
there is surely nothing contrary to revelation in the view held by 
many scientific men, that under the modifying effects of climate 
and situation, individual peculiarities have become stereotyped, and 
have formed races or species more or less widely differing from 
their progenitors, but each exactly adapted to the conditions under 
which it is found. If we admit not this, we are driven to th& 
theory of innumerable distinct centres of creation, not only for 
the six great continental regions, but for most of the islands of the 
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ocean. And yet the opponents of these views would scarcely main- 
tain, e.g. the distinct creation of the water-hen of Tristan d'Acunha, 
which differs from the common gallinule of the continent in having 
shorter wings incapable of flight, a power which in so small an 
island would soon have ensured the destruction of the species. 
Similarly Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, Seychelles, the groups 
of the Atlantic islands would each require a distinct creation. 

Besides, we admit that man, springing from a common origin, 
has come to vary so widely that the acquired differences are never 
lost, as in the case of the negro, the Bed Indian, and every other 
race differing from the Caucasian. If we admit variation in man, 
why are we to hold the theory, atheistic in its tendency, when 
applied to the lower animals? But while animals were created 
after their kind, i.a., in varying species, there is no such expression 
in the record of the creation of man. The Biblical history of man 
is undoubtedly founded on the unity of the species, and all Science 
has tended to confirm this. 

But on the chronology of man^s history much discussion has 
lately arisen. Now, while fully granting that it is not of faith to 
hold that the genealogies from Adam to Abraham were meant as 
exact measures of man's existence on the earth, whether we take 
Archbishop Ussher's Chronology of 2,008 years from Adam to 
Abraham, or the Alexandrian Septuagint of 3,474, we may inquire 
whether Science has yet established any incontrovertible facts to 
prove an antiquity wholly irreconcilable with the Scripture record ? 
Eagerly though geologists have searched, the earliest traces of man \ 
or his works yet found are subsequent to the glacial epoch. This ^ 
is one 'limit. We know, too, from geology, that the plants which \ 
furnish the staple food of man are of very recent introduction. So 
if man existed before, there must have been an entirely different 
structure in the earliest specimens. But anthropologists have never \ 
produced a skeleton of this antique man of a low type. The fossil \ 
man of Guadaloupe has long since been exploded. The two most 
ancient acknowledged skulls are those of the cave of Engis and 
Neantherdal, found with the bones of animals now extinct. Of the 
Engis skull, Professor Huxley observes, " It is, in fact, a fair average 
skiSl, which might have belonged to a philosopher, or might have 
contained the thoughtless brain of a savage." Of the Neantherdal, 
he says, '' Its comparative large cranial capacity, overlaid though it 
be by pithecoid bony walls, and the completely human proportions 
of the accompanying limb bones, indicate that the first traces of 
the primordial stock, whence man has proceeded, need no longer 
be sought by those who entertain any form of the doctrine of 
progressive development in the newest tertiaries." Thus the 
advocate of the theory abandons all proof in any yet discovered 
skeleton. 

The other arguments for the vast antiquity of man are four- 
fold : — 1. From the rude flint weapons found in the drift and 
under peat. 2. From remains found in proximity to those of 
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extinct animals. 3. From the varieties of language ; and, 4. From 
the time required for dispersion. 

As to the time required for dispersion, even the least acccessible 
regions have been peopled almost yesterday bv barbarous races. 
The Malays had only colonized New Zealand abont 160 years 
before its discovery by the Dutch. The whole of the islands of 
the Pacific had %een colonized by the same race within but a few 
generations. The Esquimaux can wander across half a continent 
in a year. Research into the remains and traditions of South and 
Central' Africa seems to prove that the advent of man into those 
regions was very recent. The monuments of Guatemala yield 
evidence that they were scarcely older than the invasion of the 
Spaniards. 

As to language, we never can have any unit of measure by which 
to theorize on the time required for its formation. Isolated tribes 
in new situations will change their language according to their 
new circumstances. They lose the names and ideas linked with 
forgotten lands; they form new terms for new necessities. We 
know how rapidly the English language was moulded in civilized 
times. We know that each Pacific group had formed a distinct 
dialect^ and changed the consonants, from mere isolation^ without 
change of circumstances. We see how, in spite of daily intercourse, 
of a similar climate, of an identical literature, of continuous immi- 
gration, the Americans are changing our mother tongue. Professor 
Max Miiller, strongly maintaining the original unity of language, 
adds, ^' The historical changes of language may be more or less 
rapid, but they take place in all times and in all countries." 

But the remains of man have at length been found associated 
with those of extinct animals. This merely brings the existence 
of animals now extinct lower down to us, rather than lifts man 
into an immeasurable antiquity. Animals are even now becoming 
daily extinct. In our own lifetime the great auk, the Philip Island 
nestor, the beautiful pigeon of Mauritius, and many others, have 
come to be numbered with the things that were. The gigantic 
moa, the huge dodo, and others too numerous to recount^ have 
perished within two centuries. The remains of man or his works 
have been found with the bones of the auerochs, the marsh cow, 
the cave bear, the cave lion, the mammoth, the extinct hippopo- 
tamus, the Irish elk, and now also with the woolly rhinoceros. 
But along with these are the bones of the now existent wolf, fox, 
ox, reindeer, red-deer, elk, beaver, and even the field-mouse. 
Nothing here proves immeasurable antiquity. The mighty aueroch 
has become extinct in historic times, long since C»sar described it 
abundant in Germany. The mammoth has been found raw and 
bloody among the ice of the Lena in Siberia. Who can say that 
the lion of Homeric tradition, and the lions recorded by Herodotus 
in Thrace were not the last lingerers of the huge Felis spelaat 
I listened with intense interest to Mr. Pengelly's account at 
Dundee of the human remains found in Kent's Cavern with other 
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animals. They prove their contemporaneity, but they carry us no 
further back than the fact of co-existence. 

As inconclusive seem the arguments drawn from the weapons and 
remains of man in the drift or the peat. The wandering outcasts 
from civilization had only rude weapons of flint or stone, for they 
had no means of forging metals ; and these rude implements lingered 
in the nooks and corners, remote from centres of influence and 
thought, long after a higher civilization had covered Southern Asia 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. It has not been proved that 
the so-called ages of stone, bronze, and iron, were not actually 
synchronous ; that, while the civilized inhabitants of the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile were smelting iron, and the Homeric 
heroes of Greece forging bronze, the rude hunters of Scandinavia 
and the fish-eaters of the Kjokken-Moddens of Denmark were not 
fabricating their rude knives and arrow-heads of flint So in the 
army of Xerxes, men were gathered under the same leader who 
used weapons of stone, bronze, and iron. Thus, when Vancouver 
explored the western coasts of North America, the Indians there 
employed only flint weapons. Since that time they have obtained 
iron from other tribes ; and while their old camps are strewn with 
flint chips and arrow-heads, Mr. Lord tells us their descendants 
have not only lost the art of fabricating such weapons, but have 
lost the very tradition of their use. 

Again, the pile-dwellings of Switzerland, so graphically described 
by Sir J. Lubbock and others, exactly like those used by certain 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, may have been inhabited 
in the time of Csesar, and supply us with no relic of animals that 
have become extinct before the historic period. Nor do the shell 
heaps of Denmark necessarily land us in a period of vast antiquity. 
The Danish forests have changed from pine to oak, and from oak 
to beech. But I have seen in Canada pine forests accidentally 
burnt, and tracts of many miles extent laid waste, while the maple 
and the birch were springing among the blackened stumps. So 
may the savage have accidentally burnt the forests of Denmark, 
when the oak would supplant the Scotch fir, and more slowly the 
beech have succeeded the oak. 3,000 or 4,000 years might have 
produced all the changes of the forests of Denmark. 

Much stress has been laid on the growth of peat over human 
monuments. But we have no data on which to estimate the rate 
of the growth of peat. Nothing is more variable. In cleared 
countries it is much slower than in virgin forest districts. Where 
there is no drainage, the fall of a tree or any other obstruction 
causes its increase most rapidly, as is constantly seen in America. 
Even in the island of Lewes the peat has accumulated six feet 
since the druidical period, and since the forests were cleared. On 
visiting the Carse of Gowrie, a fortnight since, I learned that not 
only stone implements but bronze weapons have been dug up at 
Ochtertyre and Blair Drummond, under eight fee tof peat ; and that, 
also, at the same depth, a road had been uncovered, formed of 
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trees about eight feet in diameter, with smaller trees crossing^ 
them, and brushwood over all, crossing the moss of Kincardine 
towards the Roman road, passing between the Moss and the Teith* 
Thus eight feet of peat have accumulated since the Roman rule. 

As to the mud deposits in the deltas of rivers, it is now admitted 
by many observers that disturbing causes have periodically acted 
over these large areas, and that we have no certain basis, either a» 
to the mode or the rate of deposit. 

Lastly, we come to the drift remains, as those of Abbeville. On 
these Mr. Prestwick has remarked that the evidence does not carry 
man back in past times more than it brings forward the great 
extinct mammalia towards recent times. We cannot certainly 
assume that the Somme always ran at its present level, and that 
there have not been oscillations in the level of the surface. There 
is reason to suppose the valley has been subject to upheaval. 
Even if this were not so. Sir C. Lyell has adduced the instance of 
a river in Sicily which has cut a passage several hundred feet wide, 
and from 40 to 60 feet deep, through lava, in 250 years. What 
may not the Somme have done through soft chalk in 4,000 years ? 
Besides, we must take into account the former severity of the 
winters, the greater floods in spring as the ice broke up, affording 
a volume of water far exceeding any present supply, and by its 
sudden rush capable of filling up valleys and cutting new channels, 
as sudden rains have been known in the present day to bury whole 
valleys in the Andes ; or, as the Bishop of New Zealand told us 
last night, of the landslip which overwhelmed a village in a night. 

But we are met by the fact of great changes of level in the 
earth's surface since man's first appearance. We reply, that we 
have no scale by which to measure the rate of these movements, of 
the causes of which we are still wholly ignorant. We know the 
present rate of the elevation of Sweden per century. We know 
from the Roman works in the harbours that the coast of Picardy 
has not altered since that epoch ; while Sir C. Lyell has shown us 
that the western coast of Scotland must have risen 20 to 25 feet 
since the Roman occupation. Galleys have been found, cut with 
metallic tools, even with a cork plug, which must have come from 
Italy or Spain, capsized or stranded in Glasgow, 20 feet above the 
present sea-level. So Mr. Darwin discovered on the coast of Chili 
that the beach had risen 85 feet since the region was first peopled 
by the Peruvians, i.e., within probably less than half the period 
during which the coast of France has been stationary. 

In all his speculations, nowhere has the geologist yet discovered 
the unit of geologic time ; and, therefore, his whole chronology is 
but an approximate guessing at truth. The differences are not 
between the Bible and Science, but between the Bible and scientific 
speculations. 

Let not us, of the clergy, fear Science ; let us pursue her and 
embrace her. If we shrink from her, we, the garrison of truth, 
are deserting our post. Science has been called the handmaid 
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of Religion; too often a bondwoman dealt hardly with by her 
mistress^ and fleeing from her face into the wilderness — the 
wilderness of free thought ; the hand of her sons is against every 
man, and every man's hand against them. Bather^ say we, Return^ 
not as a servant, but a sister, sister beloved by you and by me. 
Have we not one Father ? 

And if by the discoveries of Science we be for a moment per- 
plexed as to the meaning of the inspired writer, pray we with 
St. Augustine : — " Do Thou, O Lord, either reveal that same sense, 
to us, or whatever other true one pleaseth Thee, that whether Thou 
discovered the same to us as to that Thy servant, or some other by 
the same words, Tu iamenpascas nos, non error illudat'* 



Mr. R. S. Poole (of the British Museum) read the following 
Paper : — 

That terrible saying of our Lord's, "When the Son of Man 
Cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?" whether it be a prophecy 
or a warning to the Church, the guardian of faith, is certamly a 
warning, lest she contribute to deprive mankind of that precious 
gift she was placed here to maintain. 

The conflicts that have arisen between the Church and science 
as to the relation of the Bible and science have been fruitless, ex- 
cept in loss to the Church. Each new discovery has seemed to the 
Church contrary to the Bible, has been condemned as false, and 
then, having been proved true, has been accepted, and seen to be in 
accordance with the Bible. Yet, in each case, the Church has 
acquiesced too late, and scientific men have drifted away into a 
faithless desert of their own. 

I do not speak of those men of science who refuse to believe any- 
thing that they cannot prove by mere human reasoning. Such 
men would never have belonged to any Church. To them, neither 
inspiration nor revelation has any meaning. But they would do 
wisely were they to confess that there are limits to human thought. 
Creation will ever remain a mystery beyond human wisdom. Life 
and death will ever remain mysteries. Could they but listen to the 
voice of conscience, to the testimony of Scripture, to the teaching of 
the Church, to all revealed religion has done to raise mankind above 
the almost brutal savages ; could they but listen to the yearnings 
of their best instincts, and the disappointed regrets of their dearest 
hopes, they might see that there is a spiritual world that will for 
ever remain beyond the cold analysis of philosophy, and that yet is 
around and about them, promising better things than all man's 
devisings to make this unhappy world endurable. 

Of such men as these I do not speak, but of a great and growing 
class, who, having studied God's works, regard them by a legitimate 
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deduction as unquestlonaUy trup, and refuse to disbelieve tlie 
evidence of their eyesight. Such a man was Galileo ; such men 
were the geologists of forty years ago ; such men are now some of 
the ethnologists. 

Now we are able to see plainly that there is nothing in Scripture 
contrary to the earth's rotation, nothing contrary to the geological 
ages ; yet the legitimate deductions of ethnology are viewed by the 
Church in general as little short of heresy, leading to deism, if not 
to atheism ; to where, alas, so many have gone who might, had they 
been less hardly used, have remained in the arms of their true 
Mother, who received them for Christ as little children, but who 
will not be with them to speed them when they have to face that 
great last problem that she alone can resolve. 

The Church of England is greater and more powerful than ever. 
Ceaselessly her prayers and praises rise from the whole circuit of the 
globe. Upon her dominion the sun never sets. Every race obeys 
her sway. She is richer, wiser, more learned, more zealous, than 
ever ; -wider too in the confidence that she holds the truth, carrying 
on her banner Truth and Freedom. She alone can reconcile the 
seeming antagonism of the Bible and Science. She has not com- 
mitted herself to infallibility, nor abandoned learning, nor tied her- 
self down to narrow interpretations, nor given up the solid belief 
that the Bible is God's Word. She is free, and she is able to 
grapple with this great controversy. Let her not be wanting. 

!But why, some say, should the Church throw herself once more 
into the arena where she has already failed ? Let science and the 
Church work independently. Let them, if you please, and science 
will become, if it have not already, godless; while the Church, 
deprived of the rank and file, without which battles are not won, 
will be but a monument to show what she once was, a Church apart 
from the knowledge of the age, instead of its very leader. You need 
not fear defeat if you will but be prepared. You assumed geology 
to be wrong, and were worsted : it will be the same if you treat 
ethnology in the same manner. Go into the enemy's country, 
study its character and resources, and you will very soon find 
that your march will be not warfare, but the triumphant progress 
.of a friend. 

Others, less hostile to new discoveries, admit they should be studied, 
but sternly refuse the Church's sanction, until they are accepted by 
the whole world of science. They would wait, as they waited in 
the case of geology, till all the men of science were convinced, and 
then give, on the Church's part, a tardy assent. It were surely 
better to take a place with scientific inquirers, and put the Church 
in the forefront of intelligence, instead of placing science under a 
ban, and letting it accuse the Church of unreadiness to accept what 
is not forced upon her. 

I am here to speak with entire candour. I may be mistaken, but 
I will not use any reserve. This is not the time, nor this the place, 
if ever there be any, for withholding one's convictions. 
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Of one thing I am firmly persuaded : science will never injure 
the Bible. It is nearly two thousand years since philosophy attacked 
the Bible; and what has philosophy done? Let her put her hand 
on a single scientific blunaer.^ To me the marvel is, not that the 
Bible is less scientific than one would expect, but that it was possible 
to convey truth in human language to uncultivated hearers without 
clashing with science. Let us not suppose that the Bible teaches 
science ; but let us rejoice that there is no hold for those who would 
try and weaken its authority by demolishing some little outwork, 
when they cannot touch the great central citadel, which is founded 
upon a Kock. 

We need more confidence in our cause : nothing ever can, nor ever 
will, defeat it. Let us court inquiry ; let us pursue it ourselves : it 
will only lead to the confirmation of our faith. Look at the case of 
geology once more. How much in grandeur is gained by the simple 
narrative of Genesis, when we find it tells of vast ages, and recog- 
nises the existence of those wonderful creatures, which were uuburied 
only in these last days, to enlarge our criticism and to give us wider 
views of God's creative power. 

Let me, then, speak candidly of the present aspect of ethnology. 

The tendency of this science is towards one of two conclusions — 
either that man inhabited this earth for many thousands of years, 
and advanced, by a series of marked steps, from a savage to a 
civilized condition, or that more races than one were created. 

The former opinion, I frankly admit, seems to me contrary to 
Scripture. It seems impossible to imagine Adam an utter barbarian, 
such as the miserable inhabitants of this country during the flint- 
period. Here the Bible and the scientific hypothesis seem at 
variance ; I say seem, purposely, for this hypothesis has not been 
yet carefully considered by believers. How of the other hypothesis ? 
At first sight, the idea of more races than one hurts one's religious 
and humane feelings, striking one as contrary to the explicit teach- 
ing of Scripture, and repugnant to one's best sympathies. But can 
it be true on Biblical grounds ? Many scholars are now ready to 
admit that the evidence of the Old Testament is rather in favour of 
two races than of one- Let me review the evidence ; and as I do 
so, recollect, I pray you, the object with which I address you;" 
throw aside all predilections, and, with the candour of English 
Churchmen, give a brother Churchman a patient hearing. 

Take the historjr of Cain. Who was Cain's wife ? Rabbinical 
tradition replies, his sister. This, I take it, is one of those traditions 
which makes the Word of God of none effect. In the terrible 
enumeration of those unlawful marriages, and similar crimes, which 
were forbidden to the Israelites, and for the practice of which the 
Canaanites — the heathen Canaanites — were destroyed, as expressly 
stated in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, is the marriage of brother 

^ This passage may be made clear by the remark that the Bible is free from those 
scientific absuraities which abound in some classical and mediaeval scientific works, 
as, for instance, Pliny's Historia NaturalU (esp. Book yiii.) R. S. P. 
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and sister. God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He 
allowed the Israelites certain latitude for the hardness of their 
hearts ; but I cannot suppose He forced Cain and Seth to do that 
which He afterwards expressly forbade the Israelites, for which He 
visited the people of Canaan with a punishment beyond parallel. 
The sinless Adam needed a sinless wife ; but, if there were another 
and a fallen race, why should not Cain and Seth have intermarried 
with them? To me it is a positive gain that we should find in 
nature some hint that there were others than their sisters with 
whom Adam's sons could marry. Similar evidence seems to be 
found in Cain's fear that he would be killed, and in his building 
a city ; though both points may be easily explained in accordance 
with the common view. 

Very remarkable, however, are the passages as to the giant races. 
They are mentioned before the Flood ; they are mentioned after the 
Flood. They are not connected with Adam, and they are anterior 
in Canaan to the Canaanites. Let us look for a moment at the pas- 
sages. First of all we come upon the giants before the Flood — 
"the giants were in the earth in those days," not "there were 
giants in the earth in those days." We come upon the same 
people after the Flood, in Canaan, either as extinct or as a small 
dominant class. The Eephaim among the Philistines, the Anakim 
amon^ the Amorites, yet remained in Joshua's time. The Zam- 
zummim and the Emim had perished. Here are nations without a 
pedigree among the Canaanites, Noah's descendants, and apparently 
anterior to them. The inference is obvious, though it may be an 
incorrect one. ^ 

Still more remarkable is the use of two terms for man, adam and 
ish ; the first meaning Adam and his descendants, whether all man- 
kind or not ; the latter, simply mankind, whether including Adam 
and his descendants or not. These terms are sometimes so em- 
ployed as to seem to indicate two races. We find the following 
instances in the Psalms : — 

" Surely vanity [are] the sons of Adam : a lie [are] the sons of 
man." (Ps. Ixii. 9.) 

" Hear ye this, all peoples, give ye ear, all inhabitants of the 
world: both sons of Adam and sons of man together: rich and 
poor." (Ps. xlix. 1, 2.) 

It is very difficult to understand these passages as implying any- 
thing but two races. 

Supposing then that the evidence of the Old Testament does not 
seem repugnant to the theory of more races than one, what of the 
doctrinal passages in the New Testament which declare that by one 
man sin came into the world and was inherited by all men, and 
which contrast the first and the last Adam? 

'* By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and 
so death passed throughout to all men, for that all have sinned." 
(Eom. V. 12.) 

" Since by a man [is] death, by a man [ig] also the resurrection 
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of the dead : for as by Adam all die, even so hj Christ shall all be 
made alive." (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.) 

I frankly admit the difficulty of these passages when confronted 
with any theory of the non- Adamite origin of part of mankind. 

It should be remembered, however, that St. Paul is a Shemite, 
^nd his universal terms must not be too Japhetically interpreted. 
He might mean that, as all who inherited Adam's nature died in 
Adam, so all who partook of Christ's nature would live in Christ. 
He might take Adam as the federal head of mankind, and say that 
all fell in him, as his was the last of a succession of falls, supposing 
it to be so. And it is not to be forgotten that our Lord, tnough 
the last Adam, was not the last man. And it does not seem 
impossible that if there were two races, both had by the Apostle's 
time been so far fused as that Adam was the ancestor of all existing 
men. 

Against these weighty difficulties 1 would put the facts of the 
xmiversal depravity of man, and the universal applicability of the 
Gospel ; and then I would beg you to remember those other texts 
in which St. Paul protests against ethnical diversity as a religious 
disqualification, as though he foresaw one of the controversies of 
our day. 

"Ye are all the sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus; for as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ : 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all one [or "one man"] in 
Christ Jesus : and if ye [be] Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, 
[and] heirs according to the promise." (Gal. iii. 26, to end of chap.) 

From this and other passages that you will remember the Church 
may well take comfort, should she have to concede as an unpalatable 
truth the duality or plurality of races. If there be physical diversity 
there is religious equality ; if there be races not oi Adam there can 
be none that may not be of Christ. This is a truth science cannot 
shake, a truth which will encourage us still to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

These opinions have been fully stated in a work I have edited, 
** The Genesis of the Earth and of Man," a work written by one of 
the first Semitic scholars of the day. 

Many may admit that there is much worth the thought of the 
learned in these questions of science, but that weightier matters, 
before which they are nothing, are the chief concerns of the clergy. 
Those who say so do not know what is seething in the minds of the 
laity ; they do not know that, whether by the channel of infidel 
publications or the comments of the papers, these very questions 
are discussed by the working people, and the very children. It was 
only lately that a class in a Sunday-school put to a clerical friend 
of mine a number of very pertinent questions as to the days of 
creation. A working man comes fresh from a lecture on the 
antiquity or origin of man, delivered by some scientific man indif- 
ferent or hostile to religion. He asks a clergyman if he agrees 
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with the scientific discoveries, or alleged discoveries, of which he 
has heard. If the clergyman says they are untnie because they 
are contrary to the Bible, the working man is sorely perplexed, 
and, it may be, asks himself whether the scientific man is not more 
likely to be correct on his own subject than the clergynian. Suppose 
the clergyman could say ; " I have studied these questions ; I agree 
with much you have heard ; and Ihold that the Bible and the Church 
have nothing to fear from the opinion that there are more races than 
one," how much stronger the position of the clergy I 

Throughout, when 1 have spoken of the Church, I have thought 
mainly of the clergy ; we of the laity are comparatively powerless. 
But we can tell you what is going on in the minds of our class — 
we can tell you what we look to you to do for us. You have most 
learning, most leisure, most devotedness ; stand in the front of the 
knowledge of the age, and as St. Paul at Athens convinced those 
who heard him from their own philosophy, so may you appropriate 
the teachings of science, and lead scientific men whom you once 
repelled to a higher knowledge. Our vast empire may be on the 
wane, our great cities may decay, our people may go into other 
lands, and the name of this fair country be but a sad memory of 
what once was great ; but if our Church is true to her mission, bold 
as faithful, fearless as zealous, the Church of poor as of rich, of the 
men of science as of the unlearned, then she will survive the ruin 
of the State, and hold in a closer union the larger brotherhood of 
mankind. 

States may perish, nations may fail, races may become extinct ; 
this world itself will surely pass away ; but this Church of ours, if 
true to her Master, will never feel the shock of change or the touch 
of decay, but will endure, until, unwearied by her long conflict, she 
shall at length cease to be militant, and be welcomed into the 
immortality of the Church triumphant. Let her not, by haste, by 
fear, b^ heedlessness, by want of sympathy, lose one of her flock, 
lest losing him she should herself at the last want completeness. 

We stand at a turning-point of our Church's history. Before 
her is either to be the Church of the future, or to be merely the 
Church of a small minority. Let her be true to herself. 

Not only by fidelity but also by wisdom ; not only by simplicity 
but also by learning, she will stand in the van of Churches, for in 
the decay of man and man's works, truth and belief can never 
perish. Of these principles we may well suppose the Supreme 
Arbiter of the universe to have said : — 

His ego nee metas rerum nee tempera pono : 
Imperium sine fine dedi. 
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The Rev. Dr. Salmon read tbe following Paper : — 
The present state of feeling between the students of Theology 
and of Science is not unlike that which prevails between the people 
of England and of America. There was a time when, as we are 
often now reminded, Science was under vassalage to Theology, and 
was forced to submit to jealous restrictions if there seemed a possi- 
bility that the interests of her superior might be even remotely 
affected. But it must be remembered that the cause of this was 
that the first cultivators of science were exclusively Churchmen. 
Science was a colony pioneered by emigrants from Theology ; and 
it seemed right and natural, not only to those who remained behind, 
but even to the majority of those who laboured in the new land, 
that its interests should give way to those of the mother country. 
Mistakes were made ; and a restrictive policy was thought advis- 
able, which we can now see was injurious both to one and the other. 
But the time came when Science gained her independence, though 
not without some sharp struggles; and her successful revolt has 
been justified by the rapidity of her subsequent growth. She has 
not only vastly increased the productiveness of her ancient posses- 
sions, but has annexed many new provinces ; and if her former 
mistress has ever raised a claim to bar her entrance into any, the 
opposition has been always ineffectual, and has been in the end 
withdrawn. It is not strange if so much success has generated a 
certain arrogance of tone ; if some of the partisans of Science are 
needlessly fond of calling to mind the checks put by theologians on 
her growth in former days, and their present presumed jealousy of 
her progress ; if they are heard boastfully contrasting the new ac- 

Suisitions of Science with the stubborn resolution of Theology, to 
e content with cultivating carefully her ancient possession of truth; 
if they are heard scorning the latter as old and worn out, and pre- 
dicting that the days are at hand when she shall be dispossessed of 
the territories which she at present holds, and when Science shall 
reign supreme. Such language on the one side sufficiently accounts 
for some jealousy on the other; for some dislike or dread of the 

frowth of a power from which danger may reasonably be appre- 
ended, seeing that its representatives use no friendly language, 
and threaten more active hostility in the future. 

Yet it would be a mistake if the language of noisy and inju- 
dicious partisans on either side were taken really to represent the 
mutual feelings of the cultivators of Science and Theology. The 
bulk of these assuredly regard each other with no unfriendliness, 
nor dream of supposing that service rendered to the one is disloyalty 
to the other. What was true of the first cultivators of Science is 
still true of the majority of those who spend their days labouring 
in her territories, that they count another land as their home, and 
boast that they are citizens of a better countiy. 
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, In fact, notwithstanding temporary misunderstandings, the per- 
manent friendship of Religion and Science is secured by community 
of interest. They are conversant with different classes of truth, 
but the attainment of truth is an aim common to both, and in the 
pursuit of this end they may assist but can never oppose one 
another. No one now maintains that the same thing can be theo- 
logically true and philosophically false ; so that it is impossible 
that Science, by any discovery of truth, can hurt Religion, for it is 
impossible that it can ever be a reli^ous duty to assert anything 
that is not true. In any of the questions which have been disputed 
between theologians and men of science, if what the men of science 
assert be the truth, we may be sure that it must be bad Theology 
to maintain that God has revealed the contrary ; if the theologians 
are in the right, the contradiction of their statements must be a 
blunder, the correction of which must be as important for the in- 
terests of Science as for those of Theology. 

For these reasons 1 have never shared in the anxiety felt by some 
good men that, for the sake of the safety of religion, means should 
be taken to secure the cultivation of science " in a right spirit ; '* 
that men of science should give some public pledges of the sin- 
cerity of their faith, or form themselves into societies for the purpose 
of making their labours contribute to the confirmation of the truth 
of the Bible. I do not underrate the importance of such tribute 
paid by Science to Theology ; but I feel that ^he whole value of 
the offering depends on there being no ground for suspicion that 
the gift is not spontaneous ; otherwise it would be just of as much 
value as a piece of presentation-plate paid for by the recipient. 
And the '' wrong spirit " to be guarded against in scientific investi- 
gations is the spirit which disposes a man to accept a foregone con- 
clusion on insufficient evidence. There have been fanatical unbe- 
lievers as well as superstitious believers, both ready to grasp hastily 
at conclusions recommended to them by their prejudices. But 
such conduct is a gross offence against the laws of Science, and to 
the internal policy of Science the correction of it may be left. 
Religion has no more ground of complaint against Science, because 
of it, than a neighbour country would have against our own if it 
should suffer from the conduct of criminals who transgress our 
laws, and whom we are anxious to repress. If it be true that there 
are opinions held by any scientific men merely because they are 
infidels, and because they delight to believe what is adverse to the 
Bible, Science herself may be trusted to extirpate such errors. 
Religious men have only to wait patiently, and leave these 
** opinionum commenta " to the fate wnich time has in store for 
them. 

It appears to me that the questions which only a few years ago 
would have been suggested by the title "The Bible and Science " 
are now rapidly giving place to another class of questions of 
immensely more vital importance, and to which the title " Religion 
and Science " would better correspond. I wish to say a little sepa- 
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rately on these two kinds of assaults made on Religion in the name 
of Science ; those that but threaten to deprive her of some outlying 
province which had been supposed to belong to her, and those that 
attack her very existence. It is not supposed by any one that the 
primary object of the Bible was to make a revelation of the facts 
of physical science ; but it does contain statements on these sub- 
jects, and incidental references to them, and it is chiefly with respect 
to these that, hitherto, scientific inquirers have come into collision 
with theologians. Some of the controversies which have thence 
ensued may be regarded as settled (as, for instance, that concerning 
the truth of the Copernican theory) ; others are evidently not yet 
ripe for decision. It does not seem to be settled, for instance, 
wnether Science teaches that the unlikeness between different races 
of men is too great to be compatible with their common parentage, 
or whether she teaches that there is nothing incredible in the sup- 
position that men, and monkeys, and animals still less resembling 
man, may all have sprung from a common stock. But, however, 
when these questions do come at length to be decided, the contro- 
Tersy must have one of three issues. In the first place, it may be 
found that the interpreters of Science have erred in making rash asser- 
tions, which are disproved by further examination. Or secondly, it 
may be found that the interpreters of the Bible have erred, and that 
its statements, if rightly understood, are not inconsistent with what 
Science declares. Theologians now freely acknowledge that some 
mistakes of this kind have actually been committed, and that others 
may still need to be corrected. It is owned now, for example, that 
the doctrine of the antiquity of the earth is not opposed to Scripture, 
and that nothing which is said in the first chapter of Genesis pre- 
vents our supposing an indefinite time to have elapsed between the 
first creation of the earth and its occupation by the human race. It 
is seen that Archbishop Ussher's Chronology is no part of Revela- 
tion, and it is suspected that the short period it assigns for the 
existence of the human race in the world may prove to be a mis- 
taken inference from Scripture, Other examples of the same kind 
will occur to you. In this way it may turn out that what had 
seemed to be a real contradiction between the Bible and Science 
was but apparent, and may be accounted for by mistakes committed 
by the interpreters on the one side or the other. But there is a 
third conceivable issue to these controversies, namely, that it might 
turn out that neither philosophers nor divines had made any mistake 
in their interpretation of the facts with which they had respectively 
to deal, and uiat the collision between Scripture and Science is a 
real one. In that case, we should be forced to conclude that God, 
when he inspired the sacred writers, did not see fit to communicate 
to them a supernatural knowledge of certain facts of physical 
science. But even this last, which is the most unfavourable sup- 

!)Osition that can be made as to the issue of the controversy, would 
eave untouched the claims of the Bible to be the supreme authority 
on those questions with which we may believe that Revelation is 

o2 
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?rimarily concerned — the relations between man's soul and it» 
Jreator. These controversies concerning physical science do not 
attack the existence of Eeligion ; they merel]^ relate to the question 
how the boundary line between the provinces of Religion and 
Science is to be drawn. In such disputes (to recur to the illustra- 
tion already employed), the feelings of the most devout man may 
resemble those of a patriotic Englishman in a question of disputed 
boundary line with America. His prepossessions may be on the 
side of his own country ; it may be his strong belief that her 
claims are just, and his hope that they may be established ; but 
above all he will wish that justice should be done, and that there 
should be no refusal to acknowledge any rightful claim. 

* [As for the method of bringing these controversies to a decision^ 
there is^ I think, a growing conviction of the worthlessness of 
a priori arguments on either side, and of the necessity of deciding 
them by a careful examination of the facts. On the one side 
certain attributes were claimed for Revelation, because it was be- 
lieved to be essential to its perfection that it should possess them^ 
and because it was held that nothing imperfect could proceed from 
God. The assertions that the Apostles did not write pure classical 
' Greek, that those who translated the Old Testament into Greek, 
were not inspired, that there are various readings and in many 
places uncertainly as to the true text of both Old and New Testa- 
ment, that the Bible uses popular language in speaking of scientific, 
phenomena, all at first shocKed existing prejudices ; but are now 
admitted to be true, and to be consistent with the real perfection oE 
Scripture. On the other hand it has been argued that the Bible 
cannot possibly contain a revelation of scientific facts, because it is- 
impossible that God should interfere by revelation to teach man 
facts which he is able to teach himself; because such an inter- 
ference would check man's own exertions in the path of discovery,, 
besides that a premature communication of scientific truths would 
be unintelligible at the time, and would be a hindrance to the^ 
reception of the revelation which contained it. If it has been first 
ascertained what is the character of the revelation actually made^ 
such considerations are not without weight in accounting for it;, 
but they are of little force as proofs that what we observe to be the 
case could not have been otherwise. I see nothing absurd in the 
supposition that one of the credentials of a revelation might have 
been the announcement of facts which Science should afterwards 
verify. It is conceivable that Geology might have been the main 
witness for the Bible, testifying to the accuracy of its statements 
concerning facts before human knowledge. In that case, too, the 
Bible would have been acknowledged by geologists to be the 
highest authority in their science, just as in the case of a geological 
convulsion which took place in historical times the testimony of 
witnesses to what actually occurred would overrule our inferences 
from the traces now remaining. 

^ This part was omitted in delivery. 
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But this very discussion in which we are engaged shows that God 
has not seen fit to make such a revelation of scientific facts for 
•evidential purposes as I have imagined. The title of our subject 
suggests not a topic of evidence, but rather objections to be answered, 
difficulties to be met When the laws of the material universe are in 
question even theologians do not now regard the Bible as the primary 
source of information. They do not say to men of science, We will 
make better use of our grammars and dictionaries, and we will thus 
find out from the Bible what you are to believe ; they rather say, Do 
you ascertain for us the laws of the material universe by observation 
•and experiment, and then we shall know what interpretation to put 
on the statements of the Bible. It may be asked. Is it certain tnat 
the interpretation so suggested will be legitimate ? Is it certain 
that God, even if He did not make a revdation of scientific facts 
to the sacred writers, at least interfered so to restrain their language 
4:hat it should not contradict anything which Science might sub- 
flequentlv discover? I do not know that the theory that He has 
fio interfered has been disproved by anything which has been yet 
found out, but I do not venture to say that the truth of this theory 
as so essential to the perfection of the Bible that our faith must be 
overthroT^n if it should turn out to be impossible honestly to assert 
it. The instances already referred to show that it is not safe to 
^rgue that the Bible must possess this or that property, because it 
«eems to us befitting the character of a Divine revelation ; and I do 
eiot see that it is essential to the honour of Scripture that a claim 
shall be established which after all amounts to no more than this, 
that in matters of physical science the Bible shall ' reign without 
governing,' that it shall give laws to Science when it has been first 
-ascertained what laws Science will submit to.] 

If I seem to underrate the importance of the ultimate issue of 
the controversies of which I have been speaking, it is because these 
^questions are cast into the shade by others which are becoming 
daily more pressing. In time of , peace two nations may dispute 
hotly about their proper boundary line, but when they come to 
open war the adjustment of their frontiers is postponed until the 
issue of the conflict has been decided. Now, it is not merely 
asserted in the name of Science that errors may be found in the 
sacred writings which, even if substantiated, would be not incon- 
sistent with their containing a revelation from God to man of 
truths which most nearly concern him ; but it is asserted that the 
whole conception of religion on which the Bible is founded is false. 
The fundamental idea of the Bible is that of a personal God who 
has created the world after a fixed plan; who rules it by His 
providence ; who is as real a being as any of our fellow-men, and 
with whom we may hold as real intercourse as we may with them ; 
who hears and answers our prayers; who has interfered by mira- 
<iles to make known His will to mankind, and who has promised to 
effect the greatest of all miracles, the restoration of our life after 
the dissolution of our bodily frame. I believe with those who 
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hold this conception of God, that the authority of the Bible can 
never be overthrown by any nibbling about alleged scientific- 
errors, and that the only formidable attacks on the Bible are those 
which deny the truth of this its fundamental idea.. We are told, 
for instance, that the inference of plan or desim/rom the works 
of Nature is one that can never be warranted by true Science, 
which is unable to grasp creative causes, and can do no more 
than register the order of phenomena. Instead of a world ruled 
hj an intelligent will, we are taught to see a machine working 
blindly after fixed rules. All spontaneousness disappears from 
Nature, and is not to be found even in man's volitions, each 
of which is said to be a necessary result of previous conditions. 
And to expect the continuance of thought after the dissolution of 
our bodily organs is found to be as unreasonable as to expect that 
a watch should indicate time after it has been broken to pieces. 
In short the battle of Revealed Eeligion must now be fought (a& 
Butler and other divines pointed out that it must be fought) on the 
field of Natural Religion. For when once that ground has been 
made good we have an answer to every objection against Reve- 
lation. We hear little now of special objections against the 
miracles of Revelation : it is felt that the doctrines of miracles^, 
and providence, and prayer, are all parts of one great question, about 
which there is no difficul^^ if once the existence is admitted of 
such a God as the Bible believes in. If the assaults be successful 
which have been made on the Bible on this subject, it is idle to ' 
say, as has been said, that Religion would be- unhurt and only 
Theology would sufier. We must use words in new senses if we 
give the name Religion to anything that can be left when the 
spiritual world is destroyed, when prayer is reduced to a kind of 
self-mesmerising, and when there is no God left to give to any 
scheme of worship what is absolutely essential to its success — 
authority. As men grow more enlightened it becomes plain that 
their choice is between no religion at all, and one which claims, as- 
ours does, to be founded on facts, and therefore to have a right to - 
speak with authority. An enthusiast like Comte, in that state of 
doubtful sanity which has a diflSculty in distinguishing the creations 
of the mind from external realities, may think that he has a right 
to impose on men a system of worship, a calendar of feasts and 
a code of ceremonies. But the world exclaims. Who is Comte, that 
in such matters as these we should obey. him? and most ardent 
admirers of his philosophy respectfully decline to be disciples of 
his religion. The assaults then on the Bible of which I speak are 
really assaults on Religion ; but for such assaidts I will not admit 
that Science is responsible. I hold them to be but raids made 
by filibusters from her territories. These assailants betray their 
piratical character in that they strive to desolate a country which 
they cannot occupy. What the religion of the Bible has done for 
the human race it is needless to say ; how man's character has been 
elevated by his belief that his highest conceptions of holiness,. 
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justice, and goodness have been realized in One who can sympathise 
with and assist his efforts to approach the same ideal ; and how 
out of this belief has been generated a force, which can give him 
strength to resist temptation and supply him with consolation under 
suffering. Now, true science increases man's power, and by making 
known the laws which govern the succession of events, enables 
man to direct them to his advantage. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the students of the laws of the material world have pressed 
into a region where Science no longer guides them when we see 
that the result of their labours is not to increase man's j)ower, but 
to paralyse the force which has been the agent to him of his 
highest good. 

Hitherto in this Paper, when I have contrasted Science and 
Religion, I have followed the suggestion of the title on which I was 
asked to write, and have used the word Science in a limited sense 
to denote that which studies the laws of the merely material world. 
But when the word Science is used in the widest sense, Theology 
is a part of Science ; shall we not say the highest part of it? Our 
Religion claims to be founded on a revelation of truth ; its highest 
doctrines to be nothing but revealed facts. The ascertaining the 
proof of these facts, the grouping them in their order, the observing 
them in their mutual relations, the comparison of their laws with 
those which eovern the natural world, — these constitute the busi- 
ness of Theology, and they are all scientific processes and cannot 
be correctly performed unless they follow the strict rules of science. 
When mere physicists come forward as theologians, — that is to say, 
whether they call themselves theologians or not, give their opinions 
on the questions which it is the business of Theology to mvesti- 
gate, — we may test whether they have obeyed the rules of science 
by examining whether they can show the fruits with which the 
successful cultivation of Science is always rewarded. Can they do 
anything to increase man's happiness or his power ; or is their 
mission only to devastate? A philosopher, for example, enlarges 
on the benefits conferred by prayer in calming, and elevating, and 
strengthening man's soul ; and then he gives such an account of 
prayer as reduces the practice of it to an absurdity. The science 
of this proceeding appears to be on a par with that of a clever boy, 
who shows his science in taking a watch to pieces and then putting 
it together again so that it wont go. 

This general presumption against the scientific character of the 
conclusions that have been maintained, adverse to the religion of 
the Bible, might be verified by a detailed examination of them, 
when I believe they would be found to be derived from principles 
assumed without sufficient proof, from rash generalizations resting 
on no true scientific induction. But it is manifestly impossible 
that I can go through any such detailed examination in the few 
minutes longer for which 1 can venture to trespass on your atten- 
tion. I will only say a few words on one point, so elementary that 
it seems to require an apology for touching on it, yet so fundamental 
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that when once this step has been securely made, all the rest in 
consistency must follow ; I mean the question concerning the being 
and attributes of God. Is it true that Science condemns the 
process by which Theology lays the foundation of her edifice, the 
argument namely which infers design from the phenomena ot 
nature? Is it true that Science refers the existence of God to the 
region of the unknowable, because her business is not to explore 
causes but merely to register sequences? But the whole use of 
such a registration consists in the power which it gives us, from 
knowing one of the two terms of such a sequence to infer the 
existence of the other. When a chain of sequences has been 
thoroughly ascertained, we can follow it either backwards or for- 
wards ; as in astronomy, we can either predict eclipses in the fixture 
or calculate their dates in the past. We can thus reason either 
from the antecedent to the consequent, or vice versd ; that is to say, 
in popular language, either from the cause to the effect, or from the 
effect to the cause. In thus reasoning, we are not in the least 
concerned with the correctness of any metaphysical theory con- 
cerning the relation of cause and effect : it is sufficient for us to 
regard them as antecedent and consequent in an ascertained series 
of sequences. 

It is curious that geology, which has been supposed to be un- 
friendly to the Bible, has to fight for its life in company with it 
against those attacks of the positive philosophy which deny the 
possibility of reasoning back from the effect to the cause. The 
whole science would be annihilated unless it is granted that this 
is a legitimate scientific process, to be used of course with due 
caution, and with proper safeguards. Keasoning backwards in this 
way, geologists have no hesitation in announcing the most para- 
doxical results as scientific truths. They assert the former existence 
of volcanoes in regions where no volcanic action has been known 
within historic record, of permanent ice in latitudes where it is now 
unknown, of plants and animals unlike those of any existing 
.species, because we can in this way only account for the traces still 
remaining. Now if there is any case where the process of reasoning 
back from the effect to the cause can be safely employed, it is in 
reasoning up to design from its marks, for there is no other known 
cause which produces effects of the same kind as does the operation 
of an intelligent will. Nay, geology fearlessly uses the argument 
from design, and her results are admitted to be scientific truths. 
A flint is picked up which to an uneducated eye presents nothing 
remarkable, and a geologist declares that he can see in it marks of 
design; and he builds thereon an argument for the antiquity of 
man, and it is exclaimed that Science has condemned the Bible, 
Science will permit geology to see marks of design in the shaping 
of a flint. If Theology declares that she can see marks of design 
in the structure of the hand which shaped the flint, are we to be 
told that Science refiises to ratify the argument ? No doubt in 
reasoning from the effect to th^ cause there is always the possibility 
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that some unknown cause ma^ have produced similar results. 
When we find a fossil skeleton, it is possible that it majr be but a 
lusiis natures, and never have belonged to a living animal. But 
Science refuses to take account of these va^ue possibilities. And 
still less iieed we doubt that it is scientificafly correct to follow the 
same course with respect to the marks of designs in the works of 
Nature, which are so abundant, that no naturalist who describes 
minutely the processes by which the life of animals and plants is 
sustained ana propagated, can avoid using such expressions as 
" beautiful contrivances," or others which imply the existence of an 
intelligent contriver. From such facts we cannot refuse to infer the 
operation of an intelligent will, unless we also arbitrarily shut out 
of the domain of philosophy, ^hole classes of facts, where we have 
the means of arriving at real scientific knowledge. 

Well then, if, as. I believe, the process is a thoroughly scientific 
one by which Theology lays her foundations, it remams to ask. Is 
her edifice shaken by any modern discoveries of Science? For 
example, theories more or less plausible have been put forward, 
representing creation as having taken place not by abrupt changes, 
but by a process of gradual development. Suppose that any of 
these theories become entitled to rank as an established scientific 
truth, will the argument be overthrown which infers a Creator firom 
the marks of design in His works ? Not so, that argument will not 
be even meddled with. If we read an article in a newspaper, and 
say that it bears internal proof of having been written by a man of 
.sense and intelligence, would our conviction be disturbed by one 
who should tell us, I know the origin of that article and can tell 
you that no intelligence was at work upon it ; for I saw a sheet of 
white paper placed in a machine, and it came out all covered with 
xjharacters as you see it ? Take the most extreme theory of cos- 
mogony, that all the present beauty and order of the universe was 
.evolved by ^adual cooling down from an original fire-mist ; and 
Paley's old illustration of the watch will serve us still, but with a 
modification which shows, that this theory gives us even higher 
ideas of the infinite wisdom of the Creator than the conamon 
notion of immediate creation. For we must then suppose the only 
permissible way of making a watch to be, that the glass of the 
face, the gold, the steel, &c. should all be melted together, and then 
ijpun yound in such a way that when the mixture cooled down, 
every part of the watch should find itself in its proper place. If 
we saw that effected, instead of saying that the process presented 
jio marks of contrivance, we should believe in a contriver possessed 
of skill beyond the ordinary power of mortals. 

Again, our belief in the providential rule of God is not shaken 
by anything that Science teaches as to the universal reign of law. 
Some men so talk of laws, that one would fancy they thought them 
things external to God which constrained His actions ; or at least, 
that they thought them the immediate causes of events, so that^ as 
men of old left God and worshipped angels, these men believing 
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that God works not hj angels but by laws, leave God and worslrip 
laws. But anything we know about law gives us the answer not 
to the question who or what is working, but how and in what 
manner does he work. Laws are but the expression of the result 
of our observation of the uniformity of God's mode of action. 
Certainly the student of Scripture need feel no alarm at the doctrine 
of the prevalence of law. For the Bible does not teach us to 
ascribe to God's manner of working, caprice, irregularity, variable- 
ness ; and the absence of these is nothing but another name for the 
prevalence of law. There is nothing contrary to religion in holding, 
as many profound theologians have held, that miracles themselves 
are under the reign of laws ; if not the laws in which our limited 
experience sums itself up, at least laws which would manifest them-^ 
selves on a more extended knowledge of God's working. It is^ 
quite true that Science may teach that the language of some 
tneologians needs to be corrected, who have so spoken as if they^ 
looked on the world as a machine where God's hand can only be 
traced in the first making of it, and in some subsequent interference 
when he sees it going out of order. Science reveals that the 
characters which speak the name of God are not made in occasional 
scratches on the surface of the universe, but are wrought deep inta 
the stones, and exhibited in the whole plan of the fabric. If a 
flash from the thunder-cloud cut oflf a smner in the midst of his 
impiety, the vulgar will cry out that it is the judgment of God. 
When the man of science marks (as those who study the laws of 
nature are forced to mark) how all evil doing by natural laws 
brings on its penalty, and how every transgression and disobedience 
receives its just recompense of reward, does not he still more plainly 
see God's hand manifesting itself, not in isolated acts, but by 
uniform processes? 

I have no shame in acknowledging, that it is possible 'that the 
study of Science may correct the conceptions of theologians, 
because I have claimed for Theology that it is a part of Science ; 
and we know that since God's works are all in harmony, one branch 
of science very frequently does throw great light on another. He 
whose knowledge is limited to one branch, may often miss the best 
discoveries in his own department. Now the peculiar doctrines of 
revelation form an organized whole, in which we may trace the 
working of laws strictly analogous to those which characterize 
God's government of the natural world. Instead then of dreading 
Science as the enemy of Religion, 1 welcome her as her ally. 1 
would that every man of science were to some extent a theologian ; 
that every theologian were in some degree a man of science : for, 
believing that the contradictions of Science and Eevelation are but 
superficial and apparent, their harmonies real and deep, I am per- 
suaded that, in the combined study of God's word and His works, 
we have the means of arriving at a fuller knowledge of Him, whom 
to know is life eternal 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. George Warihqtoh. — Looking at this subject from a double point of view — 
from that of Science^ in which I have be«n trained up ever since I was a boy, and that 
of Theology, which I trust will hereafter be the dearest pursuit of my life — ^it seems 
to me that the great thing we should aim at is, not a detailed adjustment of every 
text of Scripture which refers to science, with the particular scientific truth in ques- 
tion ; but rather a definite principle of interpretation, which shall teach us what kind 
of connexion we are to anticipate between Science and Scripture. We cannot tell 
what that connexion is fnxn the facts of Science, or from the facts of Scripture, be- 
cause there is uncertainty on both sides. Were I simply to review what has been 
advanced this morning, I could show that there is abundance of uncertainty in the 
interpretation of Scripture, and abundance of uncertainty in the enunciations of 
Science. We cannot, therefore, get our principle of interpretation from any mere 
comparison of Scripture and Science. We can get it, however, from analogy. Not 
only does Scripture deal with physical science, but it deals — and' that more largely 
and more fully — with human nistory. It is not the object of Scripture to teach 
human history as such, and it is not the object of Scripture to teach physical science 
as such ; yet it must have relation with both. Religion has to do with nature, and 
so it must touch science. Keligion has to do with the education of man, and so it 
must touch history. In the Redemption we have human history and religion abso- 
lutely identical. In the Creation we have religion and science absolutely identical. 
The parallel will, therefore, be sufficiently close to enable us to deduce from the 
known relations between History and Scripture what the relations would probably be 
between Science and Scripture. Now, we are not surprised, as we get more know- 
ledge from the outside sources of human history, that we should here and there find 
there is some little mistake in the letter of the Scriptures— some little error, perhaps, 
of a copyist, perhaps some little misunderstanding of the original writer — some little 
flaw on the surface which our increasing knowledge enables us to detect. Thus we 
know from the discoveries at Nineveh that what is stated in the Bible to have taken 
place in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, really took place in his twenty-ninth year. 
But what does that matter 1 The truth which is taught by the history is exactly the 
same, whether the event took place in the fourteenth or in the twenty-ninth year. ^ I 
am not the least concerned about any such errors as mistakes about the year in 
which a particular event occurred, any more than I should be afraid of some little 
scientific error being discovered, such as that about the hare chewing the cud, which 
would not affect in the slightest degree the truth intended to be conveyed by the 
sacred text. (Cheers.) When we find that superior historical knowledge enables us 
to take certain texts in a different sense from, what we have been accustomed, we may 
expect also that science will enable us to understand other texts in a different way. 
Thus, we find from history that such large expressions as " the whole world," which 
the people who wrote the Bible perhaps thought really referred to the whole world, 
have in fact, a narrower meaning, and we do not mind it. In like manner we are 
not afraid if the teaching of science should lead us to conclude that expressions re- 
lating to the Deluge are to be taken in a more limited sense than that in which we 
have hitherto understood them. The two things are exactly parallel ; and we have 
no cause to fear science because of these little trifling blemishes which it may show 
lying upon the surface. For aone of these blemishes ever go below the surface. 
None of the discoveries of history or of Biblical criticism have ever yet demonstrated 
that in one single idea, one spiritual truth meant to be taught by the Scripture, there 
ifi a shadow of error ; and so I hold that no one discovery of science has shown that 
there is any spiritual error in that Book which was meant to convey spiritual in- 
struction and nothing else. (Cheers.) But there is a closer parallel still in a certain 
part of Scripture, between its historical aspect and its scientific. Wc have in the 
first chapter of Genesis an inspired — we may say, a revealed — account of the Crea- 
tion. Men could know nothing of the history of Creation but by revelation ; if, 
therefore, that history is true, it comes to us with the authority of revelation and not 
merely of inspiration. Now, compare this with what is revealed concerning the 
Redemption before the Redemption came. What phenomena do we find in the pro- 
phecies of the Redemption which taught men to expect the Messiah ] There was a 
true pure hope of the character of tke Messiah conveyed by the prophecies ; but an 
exact adjustment of the details of these prophecies could not have been made till the 
Messia^h came. It would have been impossible for any man, however learned and 
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however acnte, to draw the portrait of Messiah till Messiah came. He would have 
said, "There are contradictions; for here are circumstances, here are things^ which 
cannot be reconciled." But the reality came and showed that they could. So we 
stand now with regard to the history of the Creation. We do not know the whole 
i>f the reality, and therefore it is not to be expected that we should now be able to 
say how the reality and the history are to be harmonized^the idea would be unrea- 
sonable. Again, we find that these old prophecies had a local, national, temporal 
colouring. We find, for instance, that the Jews believed that their city, Jerusalem, 
would remain at the head of the Church for all ages. We know now that the event 
iias not answered that expectation, though no one looking at the old prophecies would 
venture to say that it was not a very natural expectation. But we see that those 
prophecies which were given to the Jews must, in order to have been comprehensible 
by them, have had a local colouring. They conveyed even in this colouring a great 
truth, though the colouring itself was not literally true. So with regard to the ac- 
count of Creation, it was necessary that it should be coloured to suit those to whom 
it was first given, that it should be brought down to their notion of things and to 
their ideas of nature. Thus the great work was presented to them under the parable 
of six days labour, with a nightly rest, and a Sabbath at the close, in order that they 
mght learn in a manner adapted to their existing knowledge and understanding what 
the Creation really was. (Cheers.) 

The Hon. W. H. Ltttblton. — I am anxious to say a few words on one aspect of this 
subject— that is, the statements of Scripture itself with regard to the nature of inspi- 
ration. There are evidently two grounds upon which we may build a theory of 
inspiration — namely, first, our cb priori expectations as to the manner in which God 
would inspire men ; and secondly, a cautious induction from assertion or from acts 
-confessedly Divine. Now, with regard to the former, d priori ground, I suppose we 
should naturally have expected that if He who has almighty power took it in hand to 
help men at all in any work, He would do so altogether-7-He would do the whole 
work for him. But as a fact we know it is not so. Almighty God always leaves 
.something for men to do. And if in the work of inspiration He inspired men com- 
pletely and perfectly, this y ould be an exceptional case, contrary to the analogy of 
&\l His other dealings. But evidently the safest ground to build upon is the second 
I have mentioned, namely, the actual assertions of Scripture with regard to its own 
inspiration. There are many of these ; but if we can find one in which a principal 
writer — one of the highest rank in point of authority (if one may so distinguish 
between the sacred writers) — takes it in hand to give anything like a definition of inspi- 
Tation, evidently all others must give way to that, not it to others, where there is any 
doubt. Now, it seems to me that there is such a passage— namely, the well-known 
one of St. Paul on inspiration. He there tells Timothy what the Holy Scriptures are 
able to do. He says, they are able to ** make us wise ;*' but he does not stop there, 
he says it can make us wise for a particular purpose — that is, '* unto salvation." That 
is the kind of wisdom it is intended to give. And he does not stop even there. Bat 
as he is, of course, speaking of the Old Testament —the New not being then in 
existence — he limits his statement still further^ and says that the Old Testament can 
only give us this wisdom " through faith which is in Christ Jesus," — ^that is, if studied^ 
And in some sense judged, in the light of the perfect revelation given us in Christ. 
Again, in the following words he sets himself to tells us for what the Holy Scripture is 
profitable — that is, not "for arithmetic, geometry, physical science, that the man of 
science may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all curious investigation," but " for 
doctrine, for reproof," &c., "that the man of God maybe perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works," — that is what it is profitable for. With regaM to the 
:great subject of the possibility of Divine interference with the course of nature and of 
answers to prayer, let me quote a veiy neatly worded saying of one of .our ablest writers, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies. He says that " it seems true that the laws of nature never 
are altered, but it is not true that the course of nature never is." Evidently this is 
the fact. Man has the power given him of altering the course of nature, in particular 
instances, as, for instance, when, by bringing oxygen and hydrogen together, he pro- 
duces a drop of water which otherwise would not have existed. Therefore so, surely, 
can Hie Almighty Himself. With regard to Bishop Colenso, allow me to say a few 
words. His objections may be divided into such as are based upon arithmetic, 
geometry, and the like, and such as rest on other grounds. Now, I do not by any 
means think that none of his objections are valid. On the contrary, I believe some 
of them hold, and that as against the theory of verbal inspiration his book is conclu- 
sive. I wish to say for myself, and for many others, that I do not believe in the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible. I believe that there are errors in it on some subjects 
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becanfie it was not intended to guide na except on moral and religions matters. Bat 
with regard to Bishop Colenso's objections, I think one may apply to them what was 
once wittily said of a speech in the House of Commons. Some one replying to it, 
said, "the hon. gentleman had said many things that were true, and many things 
that were new ; but, unfortunately, what was true was not new, and i^ hat was new was 
not true." The old objections are some of them yalid, but they hare long been known 
to learned men ; and they are of no force against the proper authority of the Bible. 
But with regard to his arithmetical objections, they are of really no more force than 
the following would be : — Suppose I expressed my belief in the inspiration, in a certain 
sense, of our Prayer-book, whereupon some one objected that it could not be inspired,, 
because of the gross arithmetical inaccuracy of the names Septuagesima, Sexageslma, 
and Quinquagesima. This would not be a more absurd objection than many of 
Bishop Colenso's to the Bible. I do not mean, as I haye said, that none of his other 
objections have more force ; I beliere they have. But I think the fallacy of them, aa 
against the authority of the Bible, is of the same nature, because they all rest on an 
hypothesis which, as I believe, is false— namely, that the Bible is inspired with regard 
to any subject except only moral and religious truth. (Cheere.) 

Cahoit Woobgatb.— I am afraid that the yery few remarks I am going to make are 
opposed to the commonly received opinions, and they are certainly much at variance, 
with the sentiments which have been expressed by previous sneakers. I conceive that 
the arguments which we have heard are not relevant, or to the purpose. I hold that 
all attemps to recoocile the discrepancy between Revelation and Science are opposed 
to reason, because it has not been shown why there should not be that discrepancy^ 
There is no d priori reason why the two things should agree, and I say that the onus 
proibandi lies with those who assert to Uie contrary. What is the object of the books 
of the Old Testament ! It is to prove the one great fact, that God is the Creator of 
the world. What is the object of Science 1 It is an entirely diiferent one. Again, 
we must bear in mind the circumstances under which the Revelation was first given. 
It was given, in the first instance, to the Israelites when they had just come out of 
Egypt. They had come out of a land of idolatry, and its great object was to guard 
them from the contamination of idolatry. If we would judge of the matter fairly, 
we must put ourselyes in the position of the Israelites. Moses takes the heavenly 
bodies, and certain animals and plants. Why? Because they had been worshipped 
in the country which they had left, and in that to which they were going, and his 
object was to show that those things were all the works of the great Qod ; that they 
were created things, and were not to be worshipped. It has been observed that Adam 
was not a barbarian. No, but he was a child ; and I will ask any mother in this 
room, what is her view as to the course she should adopt in teaching her ofispring? 
Would she begin with scientific explanations? Would she not rather begin by 
saying, '' My dear child, it is the great God Who has made all things 1 " If Moses 
had spoken like a scientific man of the nineteenth century, he would not have been 
nnderstood. (Cheers.) There is one further remark which I wish to impress upon 
this meeting. It is the great fact that the discrepancy between the Bible and Science 
has no foundation in any moral relation. It is utterly unimportant, and I throw the 
onu8 of reconciling it on the other side. But if you have the slightest feeling of 
satisfaction lurking in your mind that it exists, be assured that it is the evil spirit 
attempting to introduce the thin end of the wedge of unbelief. What is it to us if 
this earth has been peopled and repeopled again and again by successive races of 
men ? All we want to know is, that God has revealed to us the fact that He is the 
Creator of the World, and that He is the Author of our redemption. It Is upon thia 
central point that attacks are made from time to Ume, but they all fail. ^ Let us only 
fall back upon faith and upon Qod'u promise, and all our difficulties will in due time 
be removed. If, however, there are any who feel doubts, I should like to recommend 
to them two books. It is now forty years since they were written, but I retain a 
grateful recollection of the impression they made upon me ; and they may be useful to 
some as antidotes against the errors of Colenso, and others. One is by a most reve- 
rend prelate whose name is revered by all of us— the late Archbishop Sumner. It is 
caUed « Records of the Creation," and you will find in it a full analysis of Dr. Prit- 
chard's work on the ** Physical History of Man." The other is also a very valuable 
work, "Graves- on the Pentateuch." (Loud cheers.) 

ABOHDEAodN DsNisoN. — Being a humble theologian, and in no sense a scientific 
man, I stand up very humbly as before science, yet with great reverence, though very 
confidently, as before Go4. I do not doubt that I am speaking amongst vast numbers 
of my brethren who never can pretend to science, and yet, I hope, who trust very con- 
fidently to authority. Now, Mr. Lyttelton has come forward to give us an exact 
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definition of what inspiration means. Mr. Lyttelton is a Cambridge man, and I am 
thankful, therefore, that I belong to the sister Universitj, because at Oxford we 
learned lo^c (Cheers and laughter.) Though it is some years since I looked into a 
logic book, I have yet to learn that a universal affirmative and a universal negative 
are the same thing. (Cheers and laughter.) I have yet to learn that because St. Paul 
says the Bible is able to teach men to be wise unto salvation, it is not able to teach 
men to be wise unto anything else. (Cheers.) With regard to the discuRsion this 
morning, I have listened with great satisfaction to many things that have been 
advanced in it, but I must insist on one saving clause with regard to it, in my own 
name and in the name of all humble believers. There has been put forward this 
morning a claim on the part of Science to have an equal right with God's Bible to 
lay the foundations of truth. Now, I deny it. I say that the Bible does not inves- 
tigate truth, and that those who accept the Bible do not investigate truth — ^they 
receive it. (Cheers, and cries of " No, no ! ") I say that science and scientific men 
do investigate and look for truth, and they are permitted by God to do so, but 
they do so fallibly. On the other hand, I say that the Bible delivers the truth ; and 
theologians, if they are theologians at all, receive it as infallibly delivered. (Cheers.) 
I am really unable to part from this meeting without, in the name of those who 
cannot pretend to science, delivering my humble protest against the equal claim of 
science to our reverence as if we had all to look for the truth, and as If we had not 
already received it—as if we could allow that all the science in the world was able to 
take one particle of God's truth from us. I protest, in the name of all humble 
churchmen, against such an assumption. (Loud cheers.) 
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A PAPER ON THE APPROPRIATION OE SEATS 
IN PARISH CHURCHES. 

E. Herfoed, Esq. read the following Paper : — 

The questions which it is intended to submit in this Paper for 
the consideration of the Congress, are : — 

!• Ought the public parochial edifices of the National Church, at 
the Church's regular services, to be artificially limited to a few of 
the parishioners, or to be free to all alike, rich and poor? 

2. Does the law require that churches either snail be free, or 
shall be artificially restricted? And, 

3. If the inhabitants of a parish agree that their church shall be 
free, does the law interdict such freedom ? 

We must, in the first place, most seriously ask ourselves how 
and why, now, and only in England and her kindred nations, such 
questions arise ? 

In this country, as in other countries, ever since the establish- 
ment of Christianity, parishes have been constituted. " Parishes," 
said Sir Edward Coke, " are for the people ; " that is, not for the 
benefit of the clergy or of any class of the inhabitants, but for the 
general good of the whole ; or, if there be a question, for the greater 
number rather than the less. So in all ages were parish churches 
built and endowed for the common good of the people. 

For their common good, till of late, church authorities, church- 
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Guilders, Christians of every order and degree, have at all times 
^' taken order,'* and dedicated labour and substance. Following 
their divine example — each seeking not his own but another's 
^wealth — Christians aimed at salvation with their neighbours. 
Afterwards there arose a theory for men to seek salvation without, 
or at the expense of, their neighbours. Accordingly, the most 
important public building of the parish became allotted or appro- 
7)riated to a few score families exclusive of the rest. This has been 
4one in most cases against law. By law the Church is still, by its 
endowment and its connexion with the State, the National Church, 
the Church of and for the whole nation. 

The nation, for the purpose of this inquiry, may be divided into 
two parts, one-tenth consisting of the more wealthy, and nine- 
tenths of the less wealthy classes. Bv the former class, the means 
of public worship provided by the Church are especially enjoyed. 
The poorer, or less wealthy nine-tenths, are either alienated from 
religion and careless about the Church ; or, if caring for religion, 
are hostile to the Church. 

These excluded and alienated classes now possess great if not 
preponderating legislative power. Self-interest, if no higher motive, 
should therefore lead the Church-appreciating classes to make some 
concessions to the people, lest their indifference be converted into 
hostility. No national institution is safe when nine-tenths of the 
nation are despoiled of its principal advantages. In the city of 
Manchester there are 50,000 householders entitled to vote — one- 
tenth, or 5,000, would be about the number of seat-holders in the 
(nominally) parish churches of that city. The actual number of 
attendants in those churches on the census Sunday in 1851 was 
only 17,000 out of 300,000. In London and other large popula- 
tions, the class excluded by appropriation is proportionably larger. 
Statistics prove that, except in a few country parishes, this exclu- 
-sion is the rule. The magnitude of the danger of this state of 
things need not now be urged. The subject has been, in every 
form, pertinaciously forced upon an indifferent public. 

Out of this state of things arises the claim which has been made 
for ten years, throughout England, with the sanction of many 
great names in Church and State, for restoring the ancient freedom 
of parish churches. 

The precise question between those who advance this claim and 
those who oppose it, may be stated as follows : — 

1. With respect to churches in which there are as many pews as 
families in the parish, no question need be raised. It is to parishes 
in which, with, say 100 pews, there are 200 families, that the 
advocates of freedom of worship direct their attention. 
- 2. By far the greatest part of the population are in parishes 
each having more than 200 families, and a church containing, say, 
100 pews or 500 sittings (exclusive of seats for choir and schools). 

3. It is claimed that the church of each of such parishes is by 
law, and always till lately was, and ought now to be in practice, 
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free to all those /amilies alike. To this claim it is replied, that 
the present habit of appropriation oueht not to be interfered with, 
and that the proper remedy for the alleged injury to the unpewed 
^families by such appropriation is to build a new church. 

4 Admitting, tnen, that existing pewed churches cannot be 
meddled with, and passing by the impossibility of getting money 
for a new church in most parishes, the great cost of building and 
endowing a church, and the injustice to so many millions of being 
made to wait until the required thousands of new churches can be 
built ; suppose that in some parish having the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners' limit of 4,000 people, or 800 families, the existing^ 
church being appropriated to 100 families, a new church is to be 
built and endowed tor the remaining 700 families. 

5. At this point alone the claim for freedom of worship is prac-^ 
tically made ; and the question between its advocates and oppo- 
nents arises : Shall the new church be appropriated to 100 out of 
the remaining 700 families, or shall it be left absolutely free as a 
highway to every one, the poorest as to the richest, of these 
families? This question, and this question only, is one which 
presses for solution by Church authorities and the Legislature. 

These explanations are necessary, because the true question at 
issue is scarcely ever discussed or brought fairly out. Singular 
confusion has, indeed, in various ways, been introduced into this 
controversy. 

I. The question is treated as simply, whether it is more or less 
convenient for each of the hundred families in a parish to have its 
own seat; the real question being whether it is just that the sup- 
posed convenience of a hundred families should be consulted at the 
expense of excluding another hundred, or all the rest of the parish, 
from regular attendance at public worship. For, if an appropriated 
seat is necessary for regular worshippers, those who have no appro- 
priated seats cannot be regular worshippers. 

II. The question whether the parish church should be free, that 
is, to all alike, — or appropriated, that is, to a minority, — is solved 
by the ingenious theory that "appropriation" means "freedom,'* 
and that the same church, or the same seat in a church, may be 
"free but appropriated." Whereas, appropriation is the reverse of 
freedom, and freedom can only mean the entire absence of appro- 
priation. 

III. There being in practice two ways of arranging worshippers^ 
the modem plan of appropriation, and the old plan of allowing 
worshippers to place themselves, churchwardens desirous or 
knowing which plan to adopt sometimes receive the Delphic 
response, that it is their duty to " seat the parishioners," a phrase- 
which may include both, but certainly excludes neither of the two 
plans of arranging worshippers. 

IV. It is common to justify the appropriation of nearly the whole^ 
of a church to the well-to-do minority, by the statement that the 
churchwardens have absolute authority to seat the parishioners p 
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the fact being, that this is the function and authority of the ordi- 
nary, and that the churchwardens have no power except that which 
is conferred upon them by the ordinary as his oflScers. But they 
are also bound as officers of the parish to protect the common 
rights of all the parishioners to their parish church, as to parish 
charities or other parish property. 

V. It is asserted that they ar3 bound to appropriate the seats, 
that is, all the seats — ^although in fact there is scarcely a church in 
which there are not some seats unappropriated; and that the 
wardens are bound to seat the parishioners, that Is, all the 
parishioners ; the gist of the question being, What is the warden's 
duty where the number of parishioners exceeds the number of 
seats? 

As the chief object of this Paper is to correct some misapprehen- 
sion as to the law of the subject, it is not deemed necessary to 
enter into any lengthened discussion as to the abstract expediency 
of appropriation. Nor can any proof be now needed of the mischief 
and injustice of the existing system. For, on the one hand, the 
case in support of free seats is completely acknowledged by oppo- 
nents themselves recommending free services and free seats in 
pewed churches ; and the absolute freedom of theatres and concert- 
rooms, which they would substitute for the people's own parish 
churches. 

As the advantage of free seats is thus acknowledged by the 
advocates of appropriation, so they cannot but acknowledge that 
the advantage, if any, of appropriated seats is confined to those who 
occupy them. But there never was any monopoly or usurpation 
which was not supposed to be advantageous to those who enjoy it. 
The only possible question is, whether the monopoly is good for 
the rest of mankind. Now, assuredly, no one contends that it can 
be any advantage to the majority of the parishioners that their 
parish church should be appropriated to a minority. The utmost 
that can be asserted by the most selfish or prejudiced of the 
minority is, that the advantage to him more than outweighs the 
injury to the rest of the parish. 

The alleged evils of free churches are not found to exist in 
practice. The inconveniences supposed to be produced by absolute 
freedom are not really produced. As indeed, churches have been 
thus free In most Christian countries from the earliest times to the 
present, it must be admitted that a system which has been suc- 
cessfully tried in every state of society without producing any evil 
results, cannot or need not fail, or produce any evils amongst our- 
selves. 

> The objections to freedom of worship commonly heard, are either 
(1) self-contradictory, as when It Is said, (a) on the one hand, that 
the poor will not be brought to church by free churches, and on 
the other, that if churches are free the people will "surge" into 
them, (i) Now,- that ''respectable people" will be driven away 
from free churches, and then, that they will flock to free churches 

P 
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and elbow out the poor, (c) Now, that an adequate number of free . 
seats should be secured for the poor, and then, that thepoor will 
not come to free seats, but will have appropriated seats, (rf) Now, 
that the wardens are bound to protect the parishioners from 
strangers, and then, that the wardens are bound to unseat nine- 
tenths of the. parishioners, and treat them as strangers, in order 
to seat one-tenth. (/) On the one hand, that the rich would be 
annoyed in free churches by "unseemly juxtaposition" with the 
poor ; and on the other hand, that free churches would be of no use to 
the poor, because they would not go, for fear of sitting near the rich. 

(2j Some objections to free seats apply in a greater degree to 
churches in which, say a third of the seats are free, than to 
churches in which all are free. Yet no one ventures to suggest 
that in a* parish of 500 families all the pews should be assigned, and 
none left free for the vast majority. But if there is danger, e,g, of 
the parishioners being crowded out by strangers, all the seats being 
free, how much greater that danger when the space available for 
strangers is so much less. If the warden's function of seating 
parishioners is duly performed, by letting them come in and place 
themselves in free seats, it is equally performed, whether these free 
seats occupy a sixth, or half, or the whole of the nave. And if this 
mode of executing the office of churchwarden is derogatory to its 
dignity, it is not less so in the Liverpool parish churches, where 
half the seats are free, than in many cathedrals and old parish 
churches, wherein all the seats are, and have always been, entirely 
free. 

(3) Some objections are purely matters of liking. A person ac- 
customed to a family pew, with its domestic conveniences, deems it 
a sufficient justification of a system which un-Christianises the bulk 
of his neighbours ^' that he likes his own pew.' - As if in a besieged 
city an equal partition of food, leaving a small supply for each, one' 
should say that he preferred eating as in time of plenty, to sharing 
with his comrades. 

(4*) Some alleged inconveniences are purely exceptional, as the 
possibility of dirt, smell, and vermin. There being also a like pos- 
sibility in a pewed-church ; and it being notorious that persons who 
constantly attend free ichurches scarcely ever experience any 
annoyance. 

(6) Some objections to freedom apply more strongly to the pew- 
system than to free seats ; as those-about ** knowing where to sit," 
and " families sitting together." True, that 100 families may be 
arranged by appropriation in 100 pews, but the other families in 
the parish cannot sit together, or know where to go, and any of 
these that do come must separate into the vacant spaces which 
chance to be left by the allottees, no one beforehand knowing 
where. But if the whole church is free, each family coming earlier 
for the purpose, if large, may find vacant seats together, and the 
interstices being filled up by late comers, not needing to sit together, 
it will be found that the church-going members, not of 100 but of 
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"200 families, will have known " where to go," and will, as a rule, 
be enabled " to sit together." 

It may be proper to obviate other objections sometimes heard, by 
observing that no advocate of the ancient system of freedom of 
worship, as such, need object to any arrangement made by church- 
wardens for j)rotecting the whole body of parishioners in enjoyment 
of their special riffhts, as in watering-places, either by reserving a 
block of seats fqr their use in common, or by tickets, or other means, 
to facilitate their pre-admission. And it is clearly, within the 
churchwarden's province to reserve seats for the schools, or for the 
use in common of all aged and infirm worshippers, and especially 
to divide the sexes, either under a fixed rule, or by having separate 
tiers of seats for men or women, and for families (in common) 
wishing to be together. 

It being established that it is unjust and detrimental to the whole 
body of parishioners, to limit the use of the parish church artificially 
to a small minority ; that the parish church ought to be free, really 
and consciously, to every individual of the poorer nine-tenths, as it 
is to the class usually selected as allottees of seats; and that, 
especially in the case of a new church for a populous parish, it 
would defeat the professed object of the promoters, the relief of 
spiritual destitution, to assign half or all the pews to 50 or 100 
families out of 1,000; the question then arises, is such allotment 
Tequired by law, or is there any legal difficulty in the whole area of 
the nave being left " free," that is, entirely without actual or tacit 
^appropriation? 

This, the law of the subject, it is the chief purpose of the present 
Paper to lay before the Congress, as fully as the time which remains 
will allow. 

The law of England, with regard to the use of the parish church, 
by persons joining in its public services, is governed in part by the 
common custom of the realm, as declared by courts of justice, and 
partly by Acts of Parliament, which have abrogated such common 
<5ustom, either generally with regard to certain classes of churches 
built under their provisions, or specially with regard to churches in 
particular parishes. Of the latter, termed " Public-private Acts of 
Parliament," there have been a considerable number and variety, 
during the " dead age " of the Church, in which they were common. 
Of late years they are happily unknown. 

Of the general " Church Building Acts," it need only be said 
that they are a bye-word for complicated and unintelligible 
lefflslation. 

With respect to statutes authorizing either the direct ownership 
and sale of pews, or, what comes to the same thing, the hiring and 
letting of pews, though not much can here be said, it is proper to 
observe, 

1. That there is nothing in any of those Acts which expressly 
authorizes the reservation of seats for their quasi-owners until the 
<end, or the beginning, or any other period of the service. 

p2 
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2. There is nothing in those Acts to oust the absolute control of 
the Ordinary, or his officers the wardens, in any case where their 
primary duty of seating the parishioners applies, e.g, if at a reason- 
able time before service all the free seats are full of worshippers^ 
and a parishioner enters and asks to be seated, the church wardens^ 
have no right to keep him one instant standing or sitting in the 
aisle, but are bound to put him at once, and in default thereof, he 
may put himself, into a seat, notwithstanding the probable coming 
and consequent exclusion of the quasi-owner of such seat. 

A recent case (itself a j)roof of the great change in public opinion) 
upset the right to vote for a pew made a property by statute, and 
impliedly decides that this gives only the right to use the seat 
without permission of the Ordinary or his officers, if the seat is 
vacant, and not to have it kept vacant for the quasi-owner. 

The great importance of this position is, that any clergyman, with 
the consent of his wardens and a reasonable support from his^ 
parish, by issuing proper notices and by judiciously proceeding 
under proper advice, may throw his church open, in theory at least,. 
irrespective of the Act of Parliament. No inconvenience need arise 
from this, for it is usually found that where a certain number of 
families, with or without law, show their desire to monopolise a 
church, the bulk of the poorer classes absent themselves. They are 
too independent to come where they see that they are not wanted. 

The Common Law, to which our attention will be coniSned, still 
prevails as to most of the old parish churches in England. It is a 
well-known rule that the Common Law cannot be set aside, or 
altered, except by express enactment. Even the apparent intention 
of an Act of Parliament will not suffice ; only an express declaration: 
that the law shall be changed in a certain particular avails ta 
change it. Nor can the -decision of a court, or of any individual 
administrator of the law, or any modern or partial purchase, be set 
up against that ancient and immemorial custom which constitutes 
the Common Law. 

A court cannot decide anything against the universal custom ; it 
can only apply the Common Law to the special circumstances proved 
in the case before it. Even if a decision seems to conflict with the 
ancient custom, its real conformity therewith will be discovered by 
a more careful consideration of the words of the judgment or the 
circumstances of the case. 

The general law with respect to the rights of parishioners is 
ascertained (1) by the fact of that which has been the earliest and 
immemorial custom ; and (2) by judicial decisions or dicta, clearly 
referring to such custom or Common Law. 

No custom is good, no rule of the Church is a point of the 
ancient and present Common Law of England, which cannot be 
proved to have had its origin since the time of Richard I. 

The courts from whose decisions the Common Law, as distin- 
guished from Statute Law, with respect to the appropriation of seats- 
in churches has to be ascertained are : — 
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1. The Court of Queen^s Bench, which has paramount authority 
in all causes affecting the rights of parishioners, and the acts and 
duties of the wardens as oflScers of the parish. As such officers 
ihtj are the representatives of the parisnioners and guardians of 
their interests, irrespective of and previous to being admitted by 
the Archdeacon as officers of the Ordinary. It is only in this 
latter capacity that they have to obey his instructions, and that 
only so Mir as shall not conflict with their primary character and 
higher duty towards all the parishioners alike. 

2. The Court of Chancery interposes where law might other- 
wise override equity, to prevent injury for which, if done, due 
compensation cannot be obtained afterwards by action. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Courts, or courts appertaining to the epis- 
copal office in each diocese. These courts have fallen into some 
disrepute ; and if not now, as said by Froude to have been in the 
xeign of Elizabeth, ** incarnations of iniquity,*' have unquestionably 
perpetrated the greatest national wrong and mischief by autho- 
rising the construction and appropriation, contrary to the Common 
Law, of those galleries, parlours, and other inclosures which block 
up the heretofore open floor of parish churches, and exclude there- 
from the people of the parish. This has been done in virtue of the 
assumed power to direct churchwardens in their special and secon- 
dary capacity as officers of the Ordinarv. 

It thus appears (1) that the Queens courts are to protect the 
common rights of all the parishioners, and the special rights (it 
any) which some parishioners may lawfully have acquired by pre- 
scription or otherwise ; (2) that the Bishop's court in each diocese 
cannot overthrow directlv those common or special rights, but may 
give to the Ordinary or his officers a quasi-legal authority for acts 
which violate such rights or modify their exercise ; but (3) that 
whatever the Bishop, or his chancellor or warden, may decide or 
do to the contrary, the rights of the parishioners still exist, but 
the power of enforcing such rights by legal process is suspended, 
because, the Ordinary having given authority to overrule such 
rights, the Queen's court will not question that authority. As by 
analogy, when Parliament orders its printers to print a libel, this 
does not cease to be a libel because it is protected from legal 
proceedings. But other remedies remain. The inhabitants of 
Berkhampstead, for example, maintained their right to the free use 
of their common against its attempted appropriation, by removing 
three miles length of iron railings and by continuing to use it as 
before. This, the legal and constitutional resort of English free 
men from the earliest time to the present, when their law courts 
are corrupt or imperfect, may justly be deemed unsuitable to a 
church. But, on the one hand, it the more behoves those in 
authority to avoid occasions for its adoption; and on the other, 
those who really care for the right to worship God cannot be 
denied even the duty to use any means, not morally wrong, to 
resist the invasion of that right. The misfortune has been that 
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parishioners, not caring for their common right to the parish^ 
churches, have everywhere acquiesced in its violation. 

The reason that the Queen's courts do not interfere with the 
proceedings of churchwardens adverse to such common right ini 
parish churches is^ that the Bishop has, as incident to his office^ 
absolute discretion in all such matters. A power which he cannot 
exercise himself he must delegate to another, either pro hac vice, 
or as part of a general system. He may revoke such power, or 
qualify it at any time. Faculties, which are a formal way of exer- 
cising that discretion, do not bind the Bishop himself, that is, may 
be recalled at pleasure. They do not bina the parishioners, nor 
hold the warden as their officer to any action opposed to their 
common right. For even if the Bishop's court could punish the 
warden for action properly taken against its decree to protect such 
right, it could not compel him to action in order to defeat the 
right, as by reserving places which are common to all the 
parishioners to a tenth part of them. The propriety of the exercise 
of that discretion by the Ordinary or his officers is determined by 
the Bishop's court. But although that discretion maybe exercised 
in a manner clearly contrary to the Common Law — ^now in one way,^. 
now in another way, in the same parish ; in this way in one parish 
and that in another, in the same aiocese ; and in the most different 
manner in different dioceses — this diverse exercise plainly cannot 
alter in the least that which is the one Common Law, the same 
inalienable common right of all parishioners, the free use by all 
alike of their parish church. For them — all of them — all alike — 
the parochial system exists; and their common right remains, 
although without a remedy in the Bishop's court, and although,, 
this being the proper court, no other court will interfere. It rests 
with the parishioners to ignore the attempted derogation of their - 
undoubted right, and with the wardens to abstain from interfering . 
with their exercise of that right. 

An elaborate examination of the cases as to the right to seats > 
in churches would here be out of place. Nor, indeed, is any 
lengthened statement necessary of that which is unquestionably 
now, as it was in the earliest times, the law of England, and 
the legal duty of the Ordinary and his officers. The following 
are some of the express declarations found in text-books on the 
subject: — 

" Of common right, the soil and freehold of the church is the 
parson's ; the use of the body of the church, and the repair of it, . 
common to the parishioners." (Gibson's Codex.) 

** The use of the body of the church is in common to all 
parishioners." (Ayliffe's Parergon.) 

** By the general law, and of common right, all the pews in the 
parish church are the common property of the parish. They are for 
the use in common of the parishioners, who are all entitled to be 
seated, orderly and conveniently, so as best to provide for the 
accommodation of all. And every parishioner has clearly a right to- 
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a seat in the church without any payment for it." (Sir John Nichol, 
in the case of " Fuller v. Lam.*') 

From these statements, it necessarily follows that, as church- 
wardens have no right to limit, to any extent whatever, the liability 
to church-rates, so they have no right to limit the use of the church 
to any particular section of the parishioners ; and that to assign to 
a certain number of families, who say they will be " regular worship- 
pers," any more right than any others have, is as much a violation 
of the parochial system as to abolish church-rates, and to introduce 
the moaem congregational system of pew-rents. Renting, indeed, 
is the necessary corollary of any assignment of seats ; for whatever 
it is worth a man's while to have it is worth his while to pay for. 

There are two cases in the books ; one, the earliest on record, 
decided in 1493, which declares the Common Law as it had then 
been from time immemorial, and as it is now precisely unchanged 
(except as to new churches, under Acts of Parhament). This case 
expressly decides that *' the church is in common for every one," and 
that *' no place is more for one than another," except in the case of 
"prescription," which ousts the authority of the Ordinary and his 
officers. 

In the other case, one of the most modem, it was expressly 
declared by Lord Stowell, one of our greatest judges, to be the 
Ecclesiastical as well as the Common Law of England ** that every 
parishioner, rich and poor, has an equal right to be seated," and that, 
" in seating the congregation, the convenience of all is to be con- 
sulted — all, rich and poor, without money and without price." 

If language has any settled meaning — which, in the face of the 
extraordinary use made of it, it sometimes seems hazardous to 
affirm — these five independent statements of the law can only be 
taken to mean that condition of things which prevails, and has 
always prevailed, for example, in Manchester parish church, from a 
period long before any appropriation of seats was customary : this 
freedom, which has within the last ten years been restored, for 
example, at Nantwich, and has been adopted in modem churches, 
as St. Alban's, and in cathedral services. 

Against this overwhelming weight of authority and reasoning in 
behalf of free parish churches, all that can be alleged on behalf of 
the pew-system, as even legally permissible, is, that there is some 
** ancient rule of the Church " for the wardens to select [a certain 
number of families, according to their degree, — or, as we might now 
say, according to property or income, — and to assign to each of 
those families the right to have reserved for them, and to consider 
theirs, a certain compartment or place, for a year or more; the 
usual limitation to such tenancy being until the pew has been so 
often or so long empty as to justify its transfer to another. 

Is it possible to reconcile this, the mildest way of putting the 
"assignment of seats," with the language in which the ancient 
rule and custom of the Church has been just described? 

There is, indeed, in the oldest case above referred to, a phrase 
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which must not be overlooked. After distmctly declaring that no 
particular place in a church is for one person more than another, 
except by prescription, which overrides the general law, the judge 
adds, " perhaps the Ordinary will appoint to the gentlemen a place 
convenient for them, and for the poor also convenient places," 

This clause declares the undouDted discretion of the Ordinary to 
make a certain arrangement where circumstances require it. It 
does not lay down any rule or law that such arrangement shall be 
made ; and there is nothing to indicate that more is meant than the 
appointment of a certain part of the area for a certain class of 
persons. This phrase is plainly the same in meaning with the 
phrase, *' seating parishioners according to their degree." Neither 
phrase imports more than that which we aflSrm, namely, that in any 
arrangement of worshippers which the Ordinary may think fit to 
make, the interest of every class of parishioners shall be duly and 
equally consulted. 

Another allegation more than once made at Church Congresses 
is, that one of the Canons of 1603 requires such appropriation of 
pews to families every Easter. 

To this no other reply can be made than (1 ) that, historically, no 
such appropriation was ever, as a rule, made at Easter, or at any 
other time ; and (2) that there is in the Canons no authority for, or 
allusion to, any assignment whatever. Qn the contrary, the four or 
five Canons referring to the wardens' duty to the parishioners, in 
the matter of church-going, distinctly define that duty as applicable 
to all the parishioners alike. 

It was said, or assumed, in a question put to a witness before the 
Ritual Commission {Report, page 39, Q. 1454), that there is a 
*^ general law of the Church " which requires to be set aside *' for 
what are called free churches." But where, if not in the quarters 
already examined, can such " general law " be found ? For, admit- 
ting that some of the cases seem to imply a power to appropriate 
seats, there is no case which expressly decides that such power 
shall be exercised in any church, still less in all churches ; none 
that it ought to be exercised in favour of a minority of the parish- 
ioners to the exclusion of the majority, nor that pews may be 
assigned to families as such, nor reserved for them till the service 
begins, or any other time. 

The duty of the Ordinary with regard to new churches in populous 
places is clearly deducible from the foregoing statements of law. 
\\\ old churches, it cannot be denied that the Ordinary has exercised 
the power of excluding the majority of the people from their com- 
mon right. He has appropriated all the seats to the well-to-do. He 
has allowed a few of the largest ratepayers to divide the church 
into pews, or parlours. He has sanctioned the imposition of pew- 
rents. The churches in our great towns are largely possessed by 
non-parishioners, and even the so-called firee seats have almost 
everywhere been appropriated. 

If the Ordinary has, by himself or his officers, the power to 
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violate — as is clearly done in all these ways — the undoubted Com- 
mon Law of the land and the rule of the Church, it cannot be 
doubted that he has at least the same power to enforce such Common 
Law and rule, even against the wardens, by preventing, in new 
churches, any reservation or appropriation of seats to some more 
han others of his parishioners. 

As no one would dream of contending that because the parish 
churches of, for example, Ludlow, Doncaster, and Bowden, are pew- 
rented with the express or implied authority of the Ordinary, 
therefore the pew-renting of parisn churches is the "general law; " 
so it is equally a mistake to suppose that the appropriation of seats, 
however general it may have become under the same authority, is 
part of the law. 

Lastly, the special duty of churchwardens is supposed to be to 
assign pews to families. The notion of a free parish church, as 
deduced from the practice in ancient and modern times, in Man- 
chester, Nantwich, and elsewhere, is said to derogate from that duty 
and degrade the office. 

But, it is submitted, the question is not what the ideal dignity of 
particular officials, but what law and the Church's rule and the 
lundamental principles of the parochial system, require. 

The wardens are required to seat every parishioner, one as 
much as another ; and this law and duty of tne wardens applies 
equally : — 

(1) To the "free seats" in a church partially appropriated. 

(2) To all the seats at a free service in -a pewed church. 

(3) To churches in which men and women sit apart. 

(4) To churches in which every family in the parish has a pew 
of its own, square or oblong, high or low. . 

(5) To churches where the extent of population renders this im- 
possible; families numbering double or ten times the number of 
pews, and where therefore the utmost use is made of the church by 
frequent services and allowing the parishioners to take, as they 
come to any service, any places then vacant. 

In all these churches the phrase "seating the parishioners'* 
equally applies to the duty performed by the wardens. Can it 
therefore for a moment be contended that that phrase necessarily 
means the permanent assignment of seats to families ? 

If the law was not in Saxon times for the wardens or guardians 
of a parish to give families pews of their own, this cannot be 
required now. If it never was the function of wardens to " assign" 
or " appropriate " seats before the Reformation, it is not their 
necessary ranction since. The law is the same, and therefore the 
legal duty of wardens is precisely as it was 400 or 800 years ago. 
This duty is still observed in practice almost universally in other 
branches of the Christian Church. There can be no legal obstacle 
to its being gradually restored in our own. 

If the law required the assignment of seats, it would equally 
preclude any "free seats" or "free services" If the law is 
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observed bj the chureliwardens allowing one-third, one-half (as 
required by the Incorporated Society), or four-fifths (as in the case 
of Mr. Walter's Church at Bearwood) of the seats be kept free or 
unassigned, the law cannot be violated by their allowing all the 
seats at all the services to be free or unassigned. 

If the churchwardens, as no one doubts, might adopt as a con- 
dition of assignment that the assignee shall be in his seat five 
minutes before or five minutes after service begins, they equally 
obey the law by adopting other conditions ; such as that the sexes 
may sit apart, or that tenant-farmers shall sit — that is, as a class- 
here, and labourers there ; that this tier shall be occupied by persons 
paying so much tithe, and that tier be left for the use of young 
unmarried men, as in a curious assignment in 1595 of the seats in 
Eccles Church. 

If the wardens may say to one insisting upon a pew "this is 
your place, but you must be in it before the service begins," they 
may equally say, " this seat you shall occupy if vacant when you 
come ; but seats are not to be reserved, nor are cushions, books, or 
other signs of appropriation allowed, and if you find this occupied, 
you are to take the nearest vacant place." It would be diflScult to 
show that such a direction by the wardens would not fulfil the 
ordinary definition of the " assignment of seats." Yet, if such 
directions were given to all applicants for pews however numerous, 
without distinction, and worked out with Shylock-like rigour and 
precision, by wardens honestly regarding their duty to all alike, it 
might logically consist with perfect freedom of worship in fact and 
appearance. It would, indeed, do no good to the " assignee," because 
it would give him only the same right, namely, to occupy a seat 
from Sunday to Sunday if early enough to get it, which he has 
without such assignment. Experience, however, proves that no 
such virtue can be expected from churchwardens. As the thin end 
of the wedge is invariably followed by its thickest part, the only 
sound wisdom is to resist the least insertion of so dangerous an 
engine. 

^ Such, therefore, beyond all question is the law of free parish 
churches. The law is as clear now as at any previous time. The 

Eractice is in abeyance in many churches. In many churches it 
as continued without interruption till now. No alteration in the 
law therefore is desired by those who advocate merely the restora- 
tion of the ancient freedom of parish churches. All that the most 
lengthened and profound consideration of the subject has enabled 
them to recommend is, that a cheap and easy remedy should be 
provided for " aggrieved parishioners." 

Nor can the Ecclesiastical Commissioners be any longet allowed 
tO_encourage, as they now encourage, that which the Bishop of 
Worcester termed the abominable system of pew-rents in parish 
churches, or to refuse to the founders of free churches, as the Com- 
missioners have refused, the insertion of words declaring them to 
be free, in the conveyance of the site. 
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This subject in any of its bearings is far from exhausted. A 
complete answer, it is believed, has been, and can be, furnished to 
every possible objection to the principles here laid down. In con- 
clusion it is only necessary to remind your Lordship that the 
question (as was stated in the outset) is, not whether all churches 
with or against the sanction of the Ordinary shall be at once made 
free — that is, unappropriated, and for the use in common of all the 
parishioners, rich and poor — but whether in new churches, or in 
any church where all are willing to adopt the rule of first come 
first served, with the full sanction of the Bishop, there is, or is not, 
any canon, ancient rule, or general law, inconsistent with such 
freedom, or which requires in a building, the common property of 
the parish, the necessarily unjust and injurious preference of one set 
of parishioners — and those the least needing religious instruction 
— over the poorest and most numerous, least instructed, and every 
way worst-off residue of the parishioners. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Key. W. Wilkikson, D.D. (Rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham).— I have been 
requested to speak on the subject of the preceding Paper, and I say at once that 
J believe there will be no difference of opinion between myself and any member of the 
Congress, when I affirm that there ought to be no distinciion between class and class 
in the appropriation made for convenience in the public worship of Almighty God. 
(Cheers. ) We ought to have respect to the wants and wishes of the poorer parishioners 
as well as of the richer. Any arrangement that necessarily excludes the poor from the 
service of the Church must certainly be most disadvantageous. We have, therefore, to 
inquire, in the first place, whether the appropriation of sittings necessarily excludes 
the poorer classes, and whether, if the church were large enough to meet the wants of 
all the parishioners, it would not be desirable and convenient to appropriate certain 
seats to the poor as well as to the rich, and endeavour to secure by such appropriation 
a constant, regular, and habitual attendance at Divine service. From my own inter- 
course with the poor, and from what I have observed of their habits, I believe they 
are anxious to have their own particular sittings and to occupy their own particular 
places. I have known cases where a person has been in the habit of occupying a 
particular seat, and, on entering church, and finding that place occupied by some 
brother parishioner, has been ready to say, " That is my seat," although there had 
been no appropriation, and he had no right to make such an assertion ; but still such 
a circumstance indicates that their feelings and desires are in favour of appropriation. 
C No, no.") The question is not merely a legal question, but (as the latter part of the 
Paper just read admits) a real practical question, as to how we can best meet the wants, 
wishes, and convenience of all classes of parishioners ; and as all are agreed that some 
appropriation must in all cases exist — (" No ") — the real question is, how far should we 
carry it outi (" No.**) I reaffirm that in every case there is a limited appropriation. 
(" No, no ") Is there no appropriation for the officiating minister and the choristers. 
(Cries of *' No." " They are not the congregation.") I maintain that they are 
members of the congregation, and that it is convenient for an orderly arrangement 
that the choristers should know where to go, and go to the place assigned for them. 
The real question is, how far should we cany that arrangement^ for there have been 
arrangements in many churches not only contrary to the general principles laid down 
in the New Testament, but injurious to the best interest of the Church. (" Oh, oh.") 
It is most disadvantageous that free sittings should be placed in some dark posi- 
tion in the church where people can neither see nor hear. (Hear.) If any one need 
a better place than another for hearing or seeing, it is the poor man. (Hear.) There- 
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fore if it is necessary in making arrangements to assign a certain number of anappro- 
priated free sittings, let them be in the best place. (Hear, hear). The previous speaker 
has not referred to village churches, but to the great towns, and of the right of the 
parishioners to a seat in the parish church. But if there be any special attraction, 
musical or oratorical, and the free principle is adopted of '' first come first served," how 
could the area of the church in populous towns be preserved for the use of the 
parishioners 1 I maintain that it is only by appropriation that seats for the parishioners 
can be preserved. (Hear, hear.) But, at the same time, the appropriation ought to be 
carefully and judiciously carried out, and limited, and a certain number of sittings left 
unappropriated, because there will always be a number of accidental attendants, for 
whom some unappropriated sittings are desirable. But with respect to the constant, 
regular, and habitual attendants, it it desirable, as a rule, that sittings should be assigned. 
There is one great advantage of the system of appropriation : it enables a clergyman 
to know where to look in order to ascertain whether a certain member of his con- 
gregation be present or not. There are also some abuses in the appropriation of seats. 
It is an abuse when those to whom the seats are appropriated suppose that they have 
a vested interest in a certain place, and that it should be at all times reserved for 
them. Appropriation should go no further than till the commencement of Divine 
service. As soon as Divine service commences then all unoccupied sittings should 
be filled. (Hear.) That is the custom adopted in my own church ; and I was thankful 
to fiud, on entering upon the rectory of St. Martin's, that such a plan had been pre- 
viously adopted by the churchwardens. So that it is appropriation for order, and not 
appropriation for exclusion that I advocate. (Cheers.) Moreover, there are practical 
difficulties in the adoption of the unappropriated system. Are we to have the 
sexes separated] (Cries of "No," and " Yes.") If the sexes are separated, then 
families will be divided ; and if the sexes are not separated, how is it possible for a 
lady with a school of forty or fifty young ladies — (laughter) — ^to have charge of them 
"when they are scattered up and down a large church with free and unappropriated 
sittings, while in the same church a boarding-school of young men might be scattered 
in like manner. These are practical questions. (Cheers.) I believe it is desirable 
ihat husbands and wives, parents and children, whether rich or poor, should go 
together. (Cheers and interruption.) I maintain, therefore, that appropriation as a 
rule is desirable. (Renewed interruption.) 

The Chairman.— One inconvenience of these interruptions is that they deprive a 
speaker of a portion of his time, and that he must be indemnified for it. 

Dr. Wilkinson. — One minute more ! I think there are cases in which the system 
of non-appropriation may be very desirable, but let common sense and common 
prudence dictate the best arrangement for the worship of Almighty God, where 
the rich and the poor may meet together before that God who is the Maker of them 
all. (Cheers.) 

The Earl op Dartmouth.— I hope I shall not have to claim the privilege of in- 
demnification, although I rather favour the views of the minority, and appear in 
the character of a rather old-fashioned country gentleman. (Cheers.) I am not, 
however, an advocate for square pews, which, indeed, are simply abominable. There 
is, however, some good in everything; and when the squire closes his eyes — of course 
not in sleep— (a laugh) — for no one ever really goes to sleep in church, but it would 
have that appearance — the square pew would save the more unsophistfcated part of 
the congregation from so pernicious an example. (Laughter.) Although I go to the 
fullest extent with previous speakers— perhaps Archdeacon Denison will demolish me 
presently — (cheers) — in the desire to see the privileges and the blessings of the glorious 
Church of England extended to all classes of the community— (cheers)— at the same time 
I must remind earnest, zealous advocates for Church extension, that they must deal 
with things as they are, and not with things as they would have them. In a populous 
neighbourhood, or in any of the great towns, when a new church is built, you could 
not adopt a better system than the free and open system. But where you deal with 
an old-fashioned country parish, where you find old rooted ideas and associations— I 
might even go so far as to say prejudices — ^there you must remember a saying of One 
who was wiser than any, who set examples of worldly wisdom as well as of holiness of 
conduct, when He told flis disciples that new wine must not be put into old bottles. 
(Cheers.) I cannot help saying that in country parishes there are very many old 
bottles indeed — (a laugh)— and I cannot refrain from reminding yon that when 
people are brought up in the belief that the pew must go with the bouse, that they 
inherit the pew from those who have gone before them, their Others and foreftitherB, 
who bought it with good money, and the new system comes down upon them at once 
and says, ** Go out of that pew and make room for your own labourers," yon will find 
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many of the middle class alienated from the Church of England. (Cheers.) This 
may perhaps seem an extreme view, hut I have had some experience in country 
parishes, and I belieye it to be a true ooe. To return to the subject more directly 
before us, I would say that I wish to see all distinctions of rank and position in the 
house of God thoroughly done away with. (Cheers.) I wish to see the poor equally 
considered with the rich ; and above all, I wish to see the infirm, the deaf, and the 
weak, amongst the poor, placed in the very best places in the church. (Cheers.) At 
the same time I do not want to see families divided. I am very fond of children, but 
I do not believe my fondness would extend to other people^s children at church. 
(A laugh.) We have all of us heard the fearful crash, and it always happens at the 
quietest moments of the service, occasioned by a child falling off the seat ; and when 
that happens I would rather it was one of my own than one of somebody else's children. 
(Cheers and laughter.) As to the remedies for Church hindrances in this year of grace 
1867, I do not think they are to be found in legislation. It seems to me that the multi- 
plication of services and the employment of additional curates would be the very best 
means of remedying the spiritual destitution both of town and country. (Cheers.) But 
if the regular worshinpers are to go to church and find their seats occupied, you may 
depend upon it that there will be a falling off in the attendance of one class if there is 
not in another. (Cheers.) Many of you may have spent the Sunday at some time of your 
lives at a watering-place. Perhaps some of you have been at Scarborough on a Sunday, 
and remember the race to church which used to take place among the one-horso 
chaises. Now I do not want to see a scramble to the church. I am speaking of 
country churches, and I believe that there is a growing love for the Church of 
England, and that where there is an attractive service in the neighbourhood of the 
great towns, many would be induced by that attractive service to spend the day in the 
country, and not attend the services at the parish church. It would be an extremely 
queer thiug if the parishioners in country places were to go to church and find their 
Beats preoccupied by mere visitors from the town. It would give ri^e to heartburnings, 
and difficulties, and dissatisfaction, which would all fall upon the churchwardens ; and 
if you make the office of the churchwarden more onerous than it is at present, you will 
not get the best and most respectable men of the parish to undertake that office, and 
the Church will proportionately lose thereby. (Cheers.) I will not detain you 
further, except to make one remark. I admit, with shame and with sorrow, as a 
member of the Church of England, that there is insufficient room for those who would 
be worshippers in our churches ; but at the same time when it is considered that 
some of those who would be worshippers must he left outside, is it not unreasonable 
to expect that those who are regular worshippers, those who have in some instances 
contributed out of rather narrow means to restore, and embellish, and support the 
church, should have a prior claim over the other parishioners 1 (" No, no.'*) And 
I cannot help thinking — it may be a low view of the case^that where a man 
engaged in business has made a sacrifice, it may be out of rather narrow means, in 
order to restore, enlarge, and beautify his parish church, he has on that account 
some claim to a seat in it. (** No, no.**) Well, I am sorry you differ from me — 1 said 
it was a low view, but you seem to think it a lower view than I do myself. (Cheers.) 
In conclusion, I must say that I am not prepared at present to support the move- 
ment for free and open churches, simply because I want to see order, and an absence of 
confusion. (Cheers.) 

The Eakl of Habbowbv. — I have very little to say, except " ditto," to the speeches 
of Dr. Wilkinson and Lord Dartmouth. I admit that in many places the pew system is 
an obstacle to religious life and progress, but at the same time I cannot go the length 
of Mr. Herford, and hold that the true remedy is totally free and unappropriated 
sittings. I cannot see how in that case order is to be preserved, or how the parish- 
ioners are to be seated. Many London clergymen complain that their churches are 
inundated with church-goers from a distance, who displace the people of the district. 
I have seen a letter from the Kev. Mr. Stuart, published in the Chuirdian news- 
paper, in which he states that the parishioners are excluded from their seats by 
strangers who go half an hour earlier, and pre-occupy them. This may be very well 
in chapels of ease or proprietary chapels, but in parish churches the seats are for the 
parishioners, and not for strangers. I would, therefore, allow appropriation— with or 
without money, is another question— but not unless each worshipper is there five 
minutes before service commences. (Cheers.) If men and women make that sacrifice 
they should be entitled to accommodation before others from a distance ; but with 
that reservation I am in favour of appropriation. If a church will accommodate 600, 
and there are 600 persons present, no more can be done — open seats will do no more 
than that. B^^lar worshippers should have their places to go to— it is too much to 
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expect that churchwardens should be mshing here and there to seat people, and 
deciding on the moment where this family, or that school, or these persons, shall be 
seated. That would not be conducive to the good order of Christian worship. At 
the Fame time the pew system is susceptible of great improvement.. There should be 
in the first place no locks — (cheers) — and no doors to pews. What is wanted is a 
place for public worship, and not a secluded box. Many little acts of accommodation 
must however come from the worshippers themselves. A regular worshipper should 
not take the end of a seat as if he would hold it against all comers, but the first who 
arrives should go to the farther end. (Loud cheers.) I believe that seats assigned 
to the parishioners give more security for obtaining the objects of a parish church 
and are more advantageous to the people than all free and open seats. No doubt 
there ought to be some open seat8---(cheenO — and those ought always to be placed 
in the best part of the church. If I recollect aright, when Dr. Hook was yicar of 
Leeds, he had the floor of his church entirely free, while the seats in the gallery were 
assigned, so that he could say to the poor " walk in, and you shall have the best 
place." (Cheers.) With such modifications the interests of the Church and the 
people would be, in my judgment, promoted by a limited assignment of seats. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Hinde (Dean of Memphis, Tennessee, who was received with cheers, 
said) — I stand here to-day, my lord, in the presence of this large congregation to pro- 
claim the Catholic faith — " Gk>d is no respecter of persons I " The revival which has 
been carried on for the last thirty years in this grand old Church of England is based 
on the principle that in His holy temple He is no respecter of persons. (Cheers.) 
How can we maintain that Catholic faith, and contend for it so strenuously as many 
of us have done, and then from day to day, and from year to year, see Christ's poor 
excluded from His own holy temples. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, all being silent 
on the subject] (Cheers, and a Voice, "No, no!") This is a cruelty unheard of 
even in the days of Nero--(a laugh) — it is a monstrosity that Christ's poor, to whom 
He came to preach the Gospel, should be thus excluded from its glad sound by 
Mammon. This is a question dear to my heart — one which I have toiled for, prayed 
for, struggled for, and have undergone much self-denial for, and am ready to do the 
same again. (Cheers.) It is one of the most absurd and inconsistent things possible 
that the Church should proclaim the Gospel to the poor and then adopt the means, by 
pews, of excluding the poor from her places of worship. (Loud cheers.) It seems 
grossly inconsistent, as well as wrong, to repeat our Divine Master's most loving and 
blessed invitation, " Come unto me afl ye that are heavy laden and I will give rest 
unto your souls," and then place a barrier, so to speak, to prevent the poor from 
entering the sanctuaries and holy places set apart by our forefathers for the common 
worship of all I (Cheers.) What can the scoffing world outside think when the sound 
of the auctioneer's hammer is heard, and, amidst the fierce contention of rival bidders, 
knocking down places in the temple of the Lord to the highest bidder? (Loud cries 
of '' No, no ! " and some confusion, amidst which the very rev. Dean was spoken to by 
the Rev. G. Eraser.) That is the system in some churches in America, but I am glad 
to learn that no such monstrosity is permitted here. (Cheers, and cries of " Ques- 
tion.") I hope those who contend for free and unappropriated seats in your churches 
will go on and persevere in their noble efforts until the Gospel is proclaimed to all 
without distinction, and high and low, rich and poor, princes and beggars, may all 
meet^ without let or hindrance, in God's holy temples, to acknowledge that He who is 
in heaven is the common Lord and Father of all. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. BiiRBSFORD Hops, M.P. — I beg to express my great gratification at the turn 
which this debate has taken. I stand on this platform as one of the surviving soldiers 
of the primitive anti-pew army— (laughter) -of the Cambridge Camden Society. 
Years ago we were looked upon as very dangerous and very extreme men, but now we I 

are treated as old fogies, because we stick to what we stuck to then. (Laughter 
and cheers.) We were the first enemies of the pew system, and the pew system is now 
condemned by all. ("No I") The anti-pew party, however, is divided into two 
camps ; one is what we may term the wholly open party, and the other the free but 
appropriated party. One is in favour of no appropriation in any shape or form what- { 

ever in any church, and the other is opposed to any property in or lettings or leasings | 

of seats. But these two parties really mean the same essential thing, and it would be ' 

a shame and a mistake if one or other of those sections were absolutely to triumph over | 

the other, for the question is one affecting that broad comprehensiveness which is the 
grand characteristic of the Church of EngUnd, of which this Congress has stmck the : 

key-note. (Cheers.) There must be differences in most things ; especially there must be ' 

full licence for differences (within the limits of the Prayer-bo^k) in the style of conducjt- 
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in^ Church of England worship. Some people like serviceB conducted in a very plain, 
quiet, and humble manner, whilst others are in favour of grand services, with music of 
« higher standard ; so likewise some prefer absolutely unappropriated sittings, while 
others like to know where they can find their place ; and therefore the question of seats, 
not less than that of other worship detailfi, becomes one of common sense, and must 
he dealt with as circumstances require. I agree with the Earl of Dartmouth in most 
that he has said ; except his quid pro quo to the generous layman who had decorated 
the church — (laughter) — and in another particular or two, to which I will refer later ; 
hut, putting that out of the question, it is true that country churches and town 
churches stand upon different bases. As one bom and bred in London, I must say 
that the Church of England in our large towns, or at all events in the metropolis, must 
be largely congregational, and not merely parochial. People in London at least must 
1>e allowed to select the churches which most suit their religious tastes and their turn 
of religious thought, without being frowned on by the incumbent of the parish in 
which they live, and therefore it would be a mistake if, in London at least, there were 
not some places of worship quite open, and others with appropriation. (Cheers.) In 
all places the naves of cathedrals and collegiate churches should be free to all. Under 
other conditions there are places of worship which should be likewise opened, particu- 
larly mission chapels, while ordinary parish churches must settle the matter for them- 
«elves. One church may be " Low," and think most of its preaching, and another 
may be distinguished for its music and the **High" tone of its service, while no 
way neglecting its sermons ; but each will be thought by some to be the most per- 
fect. I say, then, let all persons, in the name of Christ, work for their own party, 
imd their own section, in their own way. As to the question of the division of 
the(sezeff, I confess I am a convert — (laughter)— although some years ago I was 
opposed to it. (Cheers.) I mean that I am a convert to the permission, not the obli- 
l^tion, for there are many cases in which exceptions may be and must be made. The 
people themselves should be quite willing for the practice — it should not be forced 
upon any congpregation. It would be positively wrong to attempt to make it com- 
pulsory on the old-fashioned couples in country parishes who have gone on all their 
lives reading out of the same Prayer-books ; though, at the same time, I believe from 
my own observation, that the custom of separation has lingered on much more gene- 
rally in country parishes, in which pews have not replaced the old 15th century 
henches, than is generally apprehended. On the contrary, in towns where there are 
mixed, and perhaps occasionally rather rough congregations and evening services, 
there are practical considerations of a moral nature to which I will not now minutely 
refer, which might make the separation imperative. (Cheers.) Common sense should 
be the guide in all such arrangements. The objects of both sections who are attacking 
the pew system being the same, let us hear no more of differences between the wholly 
open and the free but appropriated parties. Let each case be dealt with pro re ncUd, 
«nd let both parties unite in one solid phalanx for determined and persistent action 
against the common foe. (Cheers.) i 

The Rev. Canon Tbbvor. — I appear before yon to-day partly to fulfil a promise 
which I made to Mr. Herford some time ago, that if I had the opportunity I would 
demolish the whole of his theory in half an hour. I have only ten minutes now, but 
that will be more than sufficient, as his own Paper has thrown overboard more than 
half of it ; and the speeches of the noble lords and the reverend gentlemen who pre- 
<ceded me have got rid of so much more that very little remains to dispose of. 
(Cheers.) It is admitted on all hands that the question does not arise where churches 
4kre large enough to hold the people of the parish. ("No, no."; Yes 1 that is what 
Mr. Herford has just conceded. He now says himself that the question does not 
.ariBC where the churches >re sufficiently capacious to hold the people; it is only 
with cases where the population is g^reatly in excess that we have to deal. In these 
cases all that can be done is to get as many as the church will hold ; when the space 
is filled we can do no more, as two people cannot sit on the same seat. 
A Mexbir.— ^We can have more services in succession. (Cheers.) 
Canon Trbvob. — That is another question. We are now considering what to do 
-with a population in excess of the church accommodation. Two modes have been 
suggested of meeting the difficulty. One is, that the churchwardens in such a case, 
where more persons are coming to the church than the seats will accommodate, shall 
appropriate the seats to the inflowing congregation as they present themselves until 
the church is filled. The second is, that the people shall appropriate the seats them- 
selves ; that, in fact, they shall act upon the principle of first come first served. (" Oh ! 
oh ! '' and cheers.) In either case the church will be occupied by the minority to the 
^exclusion of the miyority. It cannot possibly be otherwise where the church will only 
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hold a minority ; so I would not haTe you led away by Mr. Herford*B idea that 
there must be no appropriation ; if a man goes into a church and takes his seat, 
of course he for the time appropriates that seat to himself. {" No, no ! **) The two 
suggestions amount to this, — the seats are to be appropriated, either by the act of 
the persons who go and occupy them, or by the act cf the churchwardens who put the 
people into them. You have heard a great number of arguments about the law of 
the case, and I will say this, that all the judgments and quotations given by Mr. 
Herford are dead against the conclusion he deduced from them— (cheers) — because 
they every one assert the principle that the seats in every parish church are by 
common right the property of the parishioners. The common right of the parishioner 
means the enjoyment of the common privilege to be allotted to them by the officers 
of the church. That is the decision of the courts of law. (** No, no I ") Any 
parishioner who pays his rates may go to the parish church, and ask the church- 
warden to provide him with a seat, and he has a legal right to have a seat. And if 
the churchwarden do not provide him with a seat, I know what my friend Archdeacon 
Denison would advise that parishioner to do. He would advise him to go to the 
Court of Queen's Bench and apply for a mandamtis against that churchwarden. (Arch- 
deacon DenisJon : " That I certainly should.") And when the churchwarden was 
" mandamus-ed," the only answer he could make would be that the church was already 
filled by parishioners, and he had no more seats to appropriate. If he answered that 
he had thrown open the doors and allowed the crowd to come in and take possession 
of the seats, whether they were parishioners or not, the court in that case would very 
soon tell him that he was bound to find a seat for a parishioner in preference to any 
other person who was not a parishioner. If the churchwardens do not act up to that 
principle, the church will become, not as the law says it is, the common property of 
the parishioners, but of any mob of persons who may choose to come from any of 
the surrounding parishes. The question is whether parishioners have a common 
right to the seats in the church to be allotted to them by the proper officers of the 
church, or whether there is to be an invasion of those common rights by individuals 
who have no legal right to share them. I maintain that every man who pays his 
church-rates has a corresponding right to his share in the parish church, and this 
brings me to the question of church-rates. A more unfortunate illustration I never 
heard than that which Mr. Herford has given us on this point. A church-rate is 
a common charge on the parishioners, but it is levied not in the lump but by personal 
assessment of the parishioners ; and as the parishioner bears his personal share of the 
common charge for the support.of the church, so he has a perfect right to his persmal 
share in the common privileges of the church. We have in York, an analogous case 
in certain common pastures which are the property of the freemen. That does not 
mean that eveiy man may turn in his beast when he pleases. But the freemen elect 
their pasture masters in the several wards, who are trustees of the common property, 
and they allot the use of it to individuals according to their legal claim. I challenge 
any lawyer in England to deny that is the law with respect to church accommodation 
also. It is daily so administered in the courts. Mr. Herford has chosen to denomi- 
nate the appropriation system as the pew-system, and he has thus actually persuaded 
the very reverend Dean that our churchwardens put the seats up to auction, as some 
people do iu America. But the real question is, if you determine to throw open the 
churches free, without charge or payment for the accommodation provided, are you 
not hound first to accommodate the parishioners, to whom the church belongs? My 
object in thus opposing the sentiments expressed by Mr. Herford is that the rights of 
the poor in their parish churches shall be respeeted. (Cheers.) I certainly thought it 
somewhat inconsistent when the last speaker talked about ** no respecter of persons,"^ 
and then immediately afterwards said that the poor should be respected. I like 
the latter part of the assertion better than the former. (Cheers.) But can you be 
paying proper respect to the rights of the poor if you expect them to go to church 
and take their chance in a struggle with the multitude of well-dressed persons who 
will be there also, for a seat to sit in 1 They would never do it. You may see thi» 
proved at all our watering-places. At Scarborough, for example, there ?b what if^ 
called a free church, well filled by strangers who contribute largely to the offertory ; 
but 1 never saw any poor there, nor many householders of any class. I will tell the 
noble Lord how they meet the difficulty of ladies' schools in that church. The poor 
girls have to go an hour before the time to secure their places. (A laugh.) Well ! 
have you any right to expect the labouring classes to do this? (Hear.) Surely 
the service is long enough already. (Cheers.) No doubt many present have read 
the report of the Ritual Commission. What is the evidence given before that 
Commission? With regard to one church, that of St. Andrew Wells Street^ 
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the evidence is that it has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was endowed 
under the Peel Act ; that the congregations are chiefly persons from a distance, and 
that if they restrict it to their own particular parish the church would he almost empty. 
The incumbent statei^ in his evidence, that this is partly caused by the church having 
been consecrated as a free and open church, and that he and his churchwardens feel 
hampered in appropriating the seats according to the Common Law of England. (Cries 
of " No, no ! " and " Time.*') There is another church, that of St. Bamabwh- (cheers) 
— where all the objects of a church are really and practically attained, but the 
evidence of the inc<imbent shows that appropriation is necessary, the men are placed 
on one side and the women on the other. (Cries of " No, no," and disapprobation.) 
You do not like to hear things called by their right names. Then there is some 
further appropriation in that church — (Cries of " Time," against which the speaker 
struggled in vain until, the bell indicating the time was expired, he resumed his seat) 
The Prksipbnt.— There are two subjects set down for this afternoon, and the 
next is 

THE OFPERTORY. 

The Kev. G. Fraser (St. Mary's, Wolverhampton) read the 
following Paper : — 

Among the revived doctrines and usages of the Church of 
England within the last thirty years, there is not one which Is 
more familiar to the majority of her members than " the Offertory." 
In popxilar thought it means the "offerings." which are made in 
our highest act of worship, rather than the sentences of Holy 
Scripture which are read by the priest, and which in strict eccle- 
siastical phrase is " the Offertory." 

This misapplication of the word is to be regretted, as it has 
tended to lessen in the minds of many persons the solemn import- 
ance of this essential preparatory portion of the service in which 
they are engaged. ** Although we be unworthy, through our mani- 
fold sins, to offer unto God any sacrifice," yet, as " our bounden duty 
and service," we are about to present unto Him our great peace- 
offering, the Christian Sacrifice of thanksgiving ; and to plead with 
Him the merits and death of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that " through 
faith in his blood, we and all his Church may obtain remission of 
our sins and all other benefits of his passion." That we may be 
" fulfilled with his grace and heavenly benediction," we who are 
offered to the Father in and by Him, must, through Him, offer 
"ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice unto God." (Communion Office.) 

The offering of our souls— our will, affections, desires, and pur- 
poses — is wholly inward, and has no outward expression, but words, 
reverence, and awe ; which cost us no self-denial or self-sacrifice. 
The offering of our bodies— our strength and vigour, our energies 
and power, which are exercised through the members — ^finds ex- 
pression in the gifts which we present unto God ; which we have 
acquired as our property, by toil and labour, under His blessing. 
We partially give back to God, that which we have wholly received 
from God, and by an act of self-renunciation, give a practical proof 
of the earnestness of our self- dedication to God. Our offerings, in 
a certain sense, become an objective portion of ourselves, since, in 
order to obtain them, we have expended a part of the vital energy 
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of the body. The measure of our offering must be in accordance 
with God's rule : " Every man shall give as He is able, according 
to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he has riven thee" 
(Deut. xvi. 17). It must be an entire gift ; no part thereof must 
be kept back. It must express a complete offering of our bodies, 
and not a part thereof only. It must be a free-will offering, made 
according to the ability of that state of life unto which it has 
pleased God to call us, and the means with which He has endowed 
us. No defined amount can be fixed by others ; each will regulate 
his offering, rather by his sense and estimation of the relation in 
which he stands to God, than by a stereotyped sum which shall 
remain unalterable. The pecuniary value of the gift is of no 
account in God's sight, whether it be great or small ; the self- 
denial, the self-renunciation, the self-sacrifice, signified thereby, is 
the standard of His judgment and approval, of our moral fitness to 
approach Him in that Holy Sacrament. 

Our offering is — 1. An acknowledgment of the sovereignty of 
God, That He is the Creator, Governor, and Preserver of all things. 
That the earth is the Lord's, and all that is therein. That the 
silver and the gold ar^ His, and the cattle on a thousand hills. 
That we live, and move, and have our being in Him. That the 
course of our life is ordered after the counsel of His will. That 
we are absolutely dependent upon Him for the supply of our need, 
and for the preservation to us of what He has given to us, whether 
to soul or body. 

2. It is an act of homage to Him, as our Lord and King. We 
are the subjects of His kingdom. Where and what we are therein, 
and the work we have to do, are His appointment. The talents 
we possess, whether of mind, body, or estate, are committed to us 
by Him, to be used in His service. We are wholly His, in Christ 
Jesus, — body, soul, and spirit ; and we draw near to Him, bringing 
gifts, with thankfulness and adoration, ascribing to Him the glory, 
which is His due from us. 

3. It is an act of self-surrender, by which we lay ourselves at 
His feet, tendering to Him our whole life for His acceptance. We 
offer not merely the gift we have presented, but our whole wealth, 
riches, and possessions. Whether it be much or little, we, in that 
offering, surrender our all to Him ; we yield up to Him our souls 
and bodies, by which, through His blessing, we have acquired what 
we hold. 

The spirit of the offering is expressed fully in the words of 
David, king of Israel, on a like occasion, ^* Blessed be Thou, Lord 
God of Israel, our Father, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty : for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine j 
Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above 
all. Both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest over 
all ; and in Thine hand is power and might ; and in Thine hand it 
is to make great, and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore. 
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•our God, we tbank Thee, and praise Thy glorious Name .... for 
all things come of Thee, and of Thine own have we given Thee ** 
(1 Chron. xxix. 10 — 14). This is what is meant by what is popu- 
larly termed " the Offertory," by which people understand " the 
offerings " made while " the Offertory " is said. It is an essential 
preparatory portion only of the great Christian Sacrifice, and stands 
in closest relation to it. It is a presentation of gifts to God, who, 
through that Sacrifice, accepts them and blesses the giver, filling 
him with grace and heavenly benediction, sanctifying him and aU 
he possesses. 

Therefore, the Church of England, in accord with, and following 
the commandments of God and tlie practice of the Church of God 
from the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, takes from these gifts, 
** a Memorial," the oblations of bread and wine, and doing as our 
Lord Himself did, and saying over them what our 'Lord Himself 
fiaid, offers unto the Father the Passion of His dear Son Jesus 
Christ ; pleading His merits and death, for the acceptance of the 
offerers and their offerings, " not weighing their merits, but pardon- 
ing their offences." 

The faithful givers of these gifts are now, indeed, blessed in soul 
^nd body; made one with Jesus, and He one with them. They 
go forth from the altar strengthened and refreshed, to do the work 
appointed them in the world, and to glorify God in their bodies and 
spirits in all they do, using what they possess — now accepted and 
blessed by Him — in acts of charity and devotion, for His sake. 

To bring presents when we come before God is the earnest desire 
of all faithful and loving hearts. To be permitted to make Him an 
offering is the coveted privilege of the child of God, and has been 
so from the beginning ; and our Heavenly Father has sealed that 
desire with His seal, when, in the giving of the Law, He decreed 
this observance not as by an arbitrary command, but as granting 
a favour. I need not rehearse what will be found in Numbers xv. 
further than to quote these words : " One ordinance shall be both 
for you of the congregation, and also for the stranger that sojourneth 
with you, an ordinance for ever in your generations : as ye are, so 
•shall the stranger be before the Lord. Oue law and one manner 
«hall be for you, and for the stranger that sojourneth with you " 
<Numbers XV. 15, 16). 

From that time, whenever sacrifice was offered by any of the 
children of Israel, whether it were a burnt offering, or a vowed 
offering, or a free-will offering,- or the peace offering ; com, and wine, 
and oil, the fruits of the earth, gained by the labour of the body, 
under God's blessing, were brought by tne offerer, and were con- 
sumed upon the altar with the sacrifice, either in whole, or in part. 
The Ola Testament, both in the prophetical books and in the 
Jewish history, bears witness to the continuous usage and practice. 
The Gospels inform us how deeply it was fixed in the minds of the 
people, as an essential of sacrifice, that offerings were a requisite 
accompaniment thereof, '^ If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
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there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee ; leave 
there thy gift before the altar ^ and go thy way ; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift " (Matt. v. 23, 24). 
" Ye say, If a man shall say to his father or mother, It is Corban, 
that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
me; he shall be free" (Mark vii. 11). "Jesus said unto Judas, 
That thou doest, do quickly. Now no man at the table knew for 
what intent he spake this unto him. . For some of them thought, 
because Judas had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him. Buy 
those things that we have need of against the feast" (John 
xiii. 28, 29). The practice of the first Christians teaches us, that 
they considered this commandment to be of perpetual obligation, 
and not merely a ceremonial observance, whicn was to cease with 
the sacrifices of bulls and goats. " For as many of them as were 
possessed of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down at the Apostles' 
feet" (Acts iv. 34), which has been understood to have been 
done at the time of " the breaking of bread, and prayers." The 
sinful conduct of the Corinthians, mentioned in St. Paul's first 
epistle to them, gives further evidence to us that the usage had 
passed on from the Law to the Gospel ; while his exhortation to the- 
Hebrews confirms our belief in its universal adoption : " We have 
an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve the taber- 

nacle By Jesus, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise 

to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to 
His name. But to do good and to communicate forget not : for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased" (Heb. xiii. 10, 15, 16). 

" There can be no doubt," says Palmer (Origines Liturgicse^,. 
vol. ii. p. 67), " that it has been the universal custom of Christians^ 
since the Apostolic age, to offer alms and oblations, to the glory of 
God. In the writings of the primitive Fathers, and the acts of 
Synods, we find this practice recognised throughout the whole 
world. We know its prevalence in Africa from the writings of 
Optatus, Cyprian, TertuUian, and the decrees of the Council of 
Carthage. In the patriarchate of Antioch its existence is testified 
by Chrysostom, the Apostolical Constitutions, and Justin. Ambrose 
is a witness for Italy; Gregory Nazianzen for Caesaraea and Pontus; 
the Council of Eliberis for Spain ; Irenaeus, Cesarius of Aries, and 
the Council of Matiscon for Gaul; Augustine for England; and 
Patrick for Ireland." The practice continued throughout the whole 
Western Church, till the introduction of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, when it gradually ceased, and at length died out in all 
Churches of the Roman obedience. It was restored to the Church 
of England at the Reformation, as part of her rightful though 
long-lost inheritance, together with the primitive doctrine of the 
great Christian Sacrifice. This is the view of the Offertory which 
our people should be instructed to take. Let them generally receive 
the doctrine, and clearly understand the usage, and the amount of 
their offerings would be beyond present calculation. 
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Why are so many of our OflFertories (so called) starved ? What 
makes the complaint so rife that they do not become larger in 
churches where the usage has been for some years established? 
Year after year the amount continues nearly the same, so that the 
clergy and churchwardens can at the beginning of each year 
calculate with tolerable correctness what sum shall be apportioned 
at the end of it to definite objects, which seldom increase in 
number. Is it not that our people's offerings are made on no right 
principle, that in fact they are not offerings presented unto the 
Lord, as a part of our highest act of worship, that they do not enter 
into the meaning of our Lord's saying : " Give alms as you are 
able, and behold all things are clean unto you?" (Luke xi. 41, 
margin.) Let our people be taught what is meant by this service 
(they are not unwilling to learn), and they will bless their teachers. 
The Church of England would then have an abundance for the 
performance of every good work. The endowment of bishoprics, 
the increased incomes of her clergy, the foundation of needful 
institutions within her fold, would tio longer be her unaccomplished 
-desire. It should then be said of her children's spiritual condition, 
as it was said of the first Christians' temporal estate, " Neither was 
there any among them that lacked." " Distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need." 



ADDEESS AND DISCUSSION. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq. delivered the foUowing Address : — I must occupy one or twoof the 
ininutes aUotted to me with a few words of personal explanation. I cannot conceive 
why I have heen selected by the Executive Committee to speak upon the subject of 
the Offertory. Speakers on these occasions, I imagine, have either theories of their 
own, or else have the results of practical experience to lay before the Congress. But 
I have no particular theory on this subject, nor any special practical experience. I 
inspect that as these days have been distinguished by an adulation — ^not unnatural, £ 
admit — of the ** working man," so my position here is due to a parallel adulation of 
what is called the " Christian layman" — who is supposed to be able to speak at any 
time, and for any length of time, on every subject within the whole range of Chris- 
tianity. I mention this, because it will show that most of my remarks must be 
second-hand. Having this duty cast upon me, I thought the best thing I could do 
was to obtain as much information as I could from others. I accordingly made a 
public request for such information, and the result has been an amount which exceeded 
my sanguine expectations. I can only give a very small part of this information 
here ; but I propose (1) to mention two reasons for which the question of the Offertory 
is a specially important one in the present day ; (2) I will mention the result of my 
inquiries, with some special instances of its success; (8) I will give the special 
grounds on which I would venture to urge the general adoption of the Offertory. 

1. My first reason for which the question of the Offertory at the present time is 
important is a disagreeable one. It is the probable loss of a regular income enjoyed 
by the Church of England for many hundred years. For, although I will not believe 
till I see it, that a great party in the State will consent to what I must call so gross 
an act of national injustice as the unconditional abolition of church-rates, yet it is 
certainly probable that this source of revenue will be at least in great measure cur- 
tailed. The second reason is an entirely pleasant and satisfactory one, viz. the great 
increase of Church work of all sorts, which happily in these days has taken place in all 
directions. We have now-a-days not only to support the fabric and maintain the 
services of the Church, but also there are a multitude of works for the benefit of the 
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BOuU and bodies of the inhabitants of this oonntry, and of the colonies^ and of the^ 
heathen committed to our care, which tax to the utmost all the resources within our 
reach. 

2. With regard to the result of my inquiries^ I may say that there is almost a* 
unanimous opinion of the success of the Offertory system. . A great authority on the 
subject, a right rev. prelate sitting behind me (I mean the Bishop of Rochester), who 
ought to be speaking in my place, lays great stress upon this — that the parishioners- 
should unanimously (or as nearly so as possible) agree to make a trial of the system 
for a year. Another point considered of great importance by many of my correspond 
dents is-^the use of bags. I myself hare no particular lo?e for bags ; I have an old* 
fashioned preference for what the quaint language of the rubric calls a ** decent bason "* 
— but this at any rate I would say, " Do not force bags on an unwilling congregation." ' 
A very important point is, that reg[ular accounts should be kept ; distinct notices- 
should be given of the purposes to which the Offertory is to be devoted, and statements 
should be made (the ofbener the better) of the amounts collected. 1 will now give a 
few instances of the success of the Offertory system. I take first the well-known^^ 
church of St. Andrew, Wells Street, which may be called the " Madeleine '* of London ; 
and here the Offertory last year seems to have nearly reached the (comparatively) 
enormous sum of 4,000^. Next I tak& the parish of Smethwick, as being near the 
place where we are assembled ; and here I am told the offertory has been completely 
satisfactory. Then comes Berwick-on-Tweed, which I am afraid I have mainly asso- 
ciated with the special forms of prayer " appointed to be used in all churches in Eng< 
land and Wales, and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed," but here not only is the 
offertory quite successful in the parish church, but the good example has spread to the 
other churches in the town, where it also works satisfactorily. I will next mention 
Gelligar, in Glamorganshire, in which parish I have had accounts of a mining district 
in which there was no church a short time ago, but where one has recently been 
built, and where the Offertory succeeds very well. Then I have a return from the 
well-known watering-place and seaport of Folkestone, Kent, where, after considerable 
anxiety, the incumbent reports its g^eat success. Kidderminster deserves especial 
notice, and I hope we shall hear about it from the Bishop of Rochester : there is this 
curious fact, that the amount-eoUected there has been almost entirely stationary,. 
whilst nearly everywhere else I am told of a constant increase in the offerings. 
Lastly, I will notice a place, the account of which has touched me very much, named 
Wigginton, near York. The incumbent thus describes it — '* It is probably the least 
and the poorest parish in which the Offertory has yet been revived : the population is ■ 
only 350, and we have not even a wealthy tenant farmer. And from the fact of there 
being sixty-three owners of about 1,700 acres of land, you may at once form some 
notion of the class of people we have to deal with." Here the largest coin collected 
was a crown-piece, and the yearly amount was 14^. I have selected for notice places > 
as widely asunder and as different in character as I could, but all the returns are at 
the service of any lady or gentleman who desires further information. 

8. As to my own ideas upon the subject, J would venture, with all respect to the 
right rev. bench, to suggest that if they would recommend the adoption of the offer- 
tory to their clergy, the good effect would be great. The next thing I would say ip, .. 
let nothing be done against the wish of the congregation — let, the offertory be the 
unanimous (or nearly unanimous) result of a congregational feeling of devotion. I 
would myeelf prefer confining the Offertory to the morning service. This I know is 
not the popular opinion here ; but there are these reasons for it. One suggested by 
my very rev. friend the Dean of Chichester, that there is a fear of too constant 
begging, and especially from the evening congregations, which are not usually com- 
posed of the most devout part of our church-goers or church members. Another, that 
the offertory, strictly speaking, belongs to the Communion Service. But I would, 
supplement the weekly Offertory by monthly or quarterly evening collections. 

I think I have now exhausted all I intended to lay before the Congress, except the 
two chief grounds on which I urge the adoption of the Offertory on all those parishes 
which have not yet tried it. The first is, that in this way only do we really get the 
offerings of the poor, which are specially valuable in the eyes of Him to whom all 
our offerings should be made ; and one of the great sources of the. past weakness of 
the Church of England has been that she has neglected to obtain and consecrate to 
God the offerings of the poor. I will venture to hope that in future the offertory may 
be one of the sources of rising and ever-increasing strength to the Church of England, 
as in this and other ways she becomes more and more — ^not the Church of the 
rich, of the middle class, or of the poor — but of all the people. And the last and 
greatest ground I would urge for the collection of our alms in this way is, that 
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it enables alt, whether of their riches, of their mediocrity, or of their poyerty, tO' 
bring their offerings directly to Almighty Qod Himnelf. In the first, the greatest, 
and the best Sermon ever preached — that on the Mount — our blessed Lord Himself 
spoke of bringing bur gifts to the altar ; and I cannot help thinking that we best 
carry out His intention, and best devote our substance to His service, when in the 
manner which He suggested and recommended, if not enjoined, we bring our 
offerings duly and regularly to be presented in the sight of God at His altar. 

Earl Nslsou said —On considering the subject of the Weekly Offertory, the first thing: 
that strikes us— and in a way to humble us very much— is the undoubted fact that 
the rich laity of the Church of England give far less liberally than the rich laity or 
any other religious body in proportion. Some may say, as an excuse for not giving^ 
that they have tithes to pi^. But you must consider that the tithes are not given by 
lis, but by our ancestors ; and I ask, where is the tenth part you ought to set apart on 
the first day of the week, according as God has blessed you 1 It is very true that 
many Church people give to religious societiesi, or to relieve any hard case brought 
under their notice through the post, and no doubt a great deal of indiscriminate 
charity is given in that way. That is one way of giving, but the Offertory of the 
Church is another thing altogether. (Ohcers.) As far as societies are concerned, I 
will not say I shall decline to advocate the claims of those societies for which I have 
acted until the system of the weekly offertory be generally adopted ; but I am 
perfectly convinced of this one thing, that the duty of almsgiving will never be fully 
understood until the offertory is universally established. (Cheers.) I have only to> 
say one word as to my own experience as a churchwarden. The Offertory ctfn be much 
more easily established than is generally supposed, and would be thoroughly welcomed 
by the poor, even in such poor places as my own county of Wiltshire. In my own 
parish, during the Lancashire cotton famine, we established the Weekly Offertory for 
one year, ahd on calculating the proceeds, and taking away the largest coins con- 
tributed during the year, we found that the contributions from poor people began at 
128. tk week and fi];ii8hed at 19«. As far as they were concerned, they were very 
willing that it should have been continued, but owing to my fellow churchwarden 
having serious objections, I did not think it right to press it until I had won him 
over. (Cheers.) This shows the immense importance of the offertory as a means by 
which the work of the Church may be assisted, and an opportunity given to the poor 
of contributing. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Rochbster, who was received with loud and long-continned cheer- 
ing, said : — On every subject hitherto brought before the Congress this President's 
table has been covered with the cards of persons anxious to express their feelings or 
sentiments upon the questions under discussion ; but at the present moment not a. 
single card is there. That being so, and so strong an appeal being made to me to say 
a few words, I address you on a matter in which I have for some years taken great 
interest; and I shall confine my remarks to ''the Offertory." It originated in 
Kidderminster in this way. That large town was all- one parish with several churches 
in it, each having its own services, its own schools, and its own expenses. For these 
and other purposes there was a great number of lists of subscriptions in the town» 
Several persons were charged with the collection of these subscriptions, and it became 
to them a tiresome thing, and the duty was handed to one and another. At length 
the churchwardens came to me and said it would be a good thing if we had a collec- 
tion in the churches every Sunday instead of these outdoor collections. After some 
consideration I said, *' Well, hold a meeting in every vestry, and if yon all agree te 
it I will carry it out.'* They held their meetings, and after some differences of 
opinion and discussion it was agreed that it should be tried in every church for one 
year. (Cheers.) It was so tried, and although there had been a great deal of talk at 
first about the thin edge of the wedge which was to do nobody knew what, yet at the 
end of the year not a single person had any kind of objection to carrying it on. It 
was found to be the true method of collecting the alms, although in some of the 
churches they used the system of bags and in the others of plates. For myself I 
think on the whole the secret method will be found the best in the end, and all things 
will be proved and tried by the end. The other plan may produce larger sums,- but 
our offerings in secret will be dealt with according to that we have, and not according 
to that we have not. (Cheers.) The chief benefit of this manner of collection la 
that every child can bring to church its little offering, and so a habit will grow up 
amongst not only the poorer but the other classes of giving. (Cheers.) Thus it will 
become habitual, and a principle, to lay aside as each can afford for the service of 
Almighty God. It is true that at Kidderminster, from the first establishment of the 
Offertory ten years ago, the sum is almost the same erery year, whether the times are 
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good or bftd. We have never got beyond the amount with which we began. I cannot 
exactly accoant for this, unless it be that the parishioners think that the sum raised 
is suificient to supply all the needs they are called upon to meet ; but I hope that as 
a new generation grows up there will be a change for the better. I cannot suggest 
any other reason. I really do not know why it should I e so. I am convinced that 
to relieve a hardly pressed community, and to supply those things which it becomes a 
parish to carry on, no other mode of raising money, is nearly so good. (Cheers.) 
Some observations have been made upon the Bishops not having given their sanction 
to this mode of collection ; and certainly when I was a parish priest I wished that 
our Bishop would give the authority of his sanction to this excellent system, which 
might then be likely to extend to other parishes. I conceive, however, that the 
Bishop had this difficulty about the matter. Although the Offertory is best, and is 
successful in towns, it may not be so well received in country parishes. In places 
where the principal parishioners are, like Lord Nelson, in favour of a good Church 
system, it might be easy ; but in many parishes the churchwardens are lukewarm, 
seeing the principal persons do not like to give in that way. The Bishops, I doubt not, 
would be glad to sanction the Offertory in towns, although they might not see their 
way clear to its introduction into the country. There has been a kind of prejudice 
against it, a«f a novelty, but that is dying away, and in time it will, I believe, be 
thoroughly established throughout the country. (Cheers.) We must not forget that 
the givers are comparatively few out of the numbers who attend our churches. Some 
years ago a gentleman who was curious in such inquiries collated the lists of sub- 
scribers to the different charities of LiverpDol, and found that a few persons gave to 
everything — missions, schools, infirmaries, church extension, &c. — whilst the many 
gave nothing at all. If we could search out the givers, even when it is done secretly, 
we should find the same result. Any system devised which should act so as to spread 
the duty of giving over the whole body, the poor as well as the rich, would be com- 
mendable and must succeed. The Offertory contemplates this, and I wish it success 
with all my heart. (Cheers ) I shall be glad to see it carried out in country as well 
as town, and we shall then have ample support for many good works which we are now 
unable to carry on. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Alabama, who was received with eheers, said, I feel a great disposi- 
tion to say a few words on the matter now before the Congress, because it is one 
which involves extremely momentous consequences to the welfare of the Church at 
large. It has been remarked by one of the speakers that a great impetus would be 
given to the adoption of the Offertory if the Bishops would publicly recommend it to 
the clergy of their dioceses. Now, I not only do that myself, but I never hold a 
vi.>itation in any parish without taking the offerings of the congregation, and I do it 
on this ground. I think it is the duty, of a Bishop to see that the people enjoy all the 
means of grace ; and I believe the offering of that which they love most, strive for 
most, and part from with the most reluctance, is that which is most acceptable to 
Almighty God. 1 consider the Offertory then as a high means of grace in connexion 
with God's Holy Communion. (Cheers.) There is, however, one point to mention 
which was the object of my rising to address you. I believe that if the act of offering 
were always connected with some higher solemnity of worship it would increase very 
much the appreciation of the Offertory as a means of grace. I lately visited a place 
where I saw a beautiful church with the home of a sisterhood, schools, and other 
institutions growing up around it, and all were the proceeds of the Offertory. More 
than that, the three clergymen who officiated there were supported by the Offertory, 
and they also carried on a training school, under the rector of the Church, for getrting 
and preparing young disciples for new fields of labour. (Cheers. ) I want to see done 
everywhere what is done here, — ^namely, the offerings of the people brought to God's 
altar and presented before Him reverently, and with the solemnity of the highest act 
of Christian woFship — (Cheers) — honouring G.od with our substance and with the first 
fruits of all our increase. (Renewed cheers.) 

Abohdeaoon Emsbt. Although I have been accused of making many speeches 
on this subject, I shall not take up much of your time; but as it is one on 
which I am not only a theoretical but a practical person, I must make a few 
observations. I cannot speak as the incumbent of a parish, but I have preached in 
a large number of parish churches, and have had opportunities of seeing the working 
of almost all systems — both of free and not free churches, both of ordinary col- 
lections aud of the Offertory. The two subjects of Free Churches and the Offertory 
are so connected that I expected they would have been taken together, and I find 
it difficult to divide them. I cannot say that I am convinced by the arguments of 
those who have spoken against free and unappropriated churches. It seems to me 
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that nobody has touched either the law of the land or the law of Scripture. It seems, 
too, that all would like freer churches, and if we get that we shall soon hare our 
churches unappropriated also. No locks, no doors, no selling of seats, no lines of 
persons to push by to get a seat — all these are conceded. One thing only appears to 
have been missed in the speeches of pravious speakers — the working man. We have 
heard a good deal of the poor and the rich, but the working man has been scarcely 
mentioned at alL It is, I believe, from the working men tluit we mast look in the 
future for the support of our Church institutions. I am always anxious to induce 
working men to give at the Offertoiy ; and now I come to that part of the subject. 
Having no parochial duties, it has been my privilege to plead the cause of charity 
from many pulpits, or to preach sermons, after which collections have been made 
for church expenses. I have almost always observed great uneasiness on the part 
of the clergyman and churchwardens touching a variety of circumstances supposed 
to affect the amount of the collection. Sometimes it would be the weather which 
would keep away those who always gave a sovereign ; sometimes it would be the visit 
of a popular preacher to another church in the neighbourhood, and the people would 
be drained away to listen to him ; and it generally happens that from one cause or 
another a large sum is lost by the absence of those who ought to have been present to 
give. I have always taken -the opportunity to introduce the subject of the Offertory, 
and have asked "Why do you not have a collection after every service 1 " Some- 
times the clergyman would answer that he would only be too glad ; in which case I 
have asked permission to mention it to the congregation. By this simple process I am 
thankful to say that I have been the means of introducing the Offertory into several 
churches in different parts of the country : churches with pews, churches with free seats, 
appropriated and unappropriated, and in all of them the Offertory has answered well. 
(Cheers.) The question has recently been discussed at a diocesan conference at Ely, and 
our Bishop will sanction its introduction provided the clergyman has appealed to the 
people and gained their consent to the plan. (Cheers.) I believe that if the clergyman 
puts it quietly before the people, and makes them understand the advantages of a col- 
lection every service, instead of the usual monthly or quarterly one, the people will 
consent to its adoption cheerfully and willingly. (Cheers.) One way to begin it is 
to collect the Offertory from the whole congregation when the Lord's Supper is 
administered ; and indeed the present system seems almost like an insult to all those 
who are deprived of the opportunity of making their offerings to God for the relief 
of his poor, and the support of his ministers. There is abundant evidence of the 
advantage ' of this plan ; and 1 heard of a recent instance in which the alms rose 
from about 12& to 2/. The statistics collected by Mr. Herford show many examples 
of this kind. At one place, where the alms used to be 72. they reach to 302. now 
that the Weekly Communion is established. At another place (in Buckinghamshire, 
I believe,) where there is a small and poor^ population, the Offertory so taken has 
raised the amount of alms at the Communion in the year from 7/. to 192. (Cheers.) 
Th^re is one particular case in these statistics which struck me very much, in which 
a large sum has been given, and which has not been like that of the Bishop of 
Rochester's old parish, but has shown a progressive increase. If I am asked how we 
are to get it so increased, I reply that our people do not now give as much as they 
would if they were provided with an unit of giving. The clergy, the churchwardens, 
and the sidesmen (and I would have plenty of sidesmen,) should form a sort of financial 
and consultative committee to consider what the clergyman ought to have as well as 
what the poor ought to have, and then, when they state to the parish that a certain 
sum is required, the parish will be seen to meet it. Give the people an unit of this 
kind, publish week by week what they give and how it is expended, and then com- 
pare at the end of the quarter what you have received with the amount of the previous 
quarter, and depend upon it you will get what you require. (Cheers, and a voice, 
** You are right ! '*) I am quite sure I am right ; and if you adopt this practice you 
will greatly benefit the people by teaching them how much more blessed it is to give 
than to receive. I have not spoken of the religious aspect of the question, but the 
people ought to feel that it is their bounden duty to set aside a portion of the wealth 
Ood has given them for His service, and to offer it week by week at His altar. 
(Cheers.) It would teach them better to appreciate that higher and nobler self- 
sacrifice which brought down our Blessed Lord from heaven to earth. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Habrowbt. — The movement in favour of the Offertory has, no doubt, 
very much originated with a party — and that the High Church party ; and you all 
know that, whatever I am, I am certainly not a High Churchman, and I am there- 
fore anxious to be allowed to throw in my word in its favour. Most movements 
originate in some party, but that alone is no reason for condemning them ; and if 
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they have common sense, and God's blessing upon them^ they soon cease to be sym- 
bols of party, and become the common property of the Church. Of such, I believe, is 
the revival of the Offertory. (Cheers.) Churchmen have to learn the habit of giving 
for the maintenance of their own ministry, which has been put to sleep by their 
endowments. Nonconformists give not only to keep up their charities and various 
societies, but to support their ministers ; and they do both with heartiness and zeal. 
The income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, we have been told on. this platform, 
is one- third more than that of the Society for the Propagation of the Gk>?pel. I do 
not, however, think that our Offertory can be extensively applied to the maintenance 
of the endowed ministry — I think difficulties will be found in the way of that ; but, 
surely, there ought to be none in applying it to the services of a curate or curates. 
The endowment is given to the incumbent as a return for his own service ; and the 
laity, with the growing wealth which accompanies that growing population by which 
the services of a curate are called for, ought to do what the Nonconformists do, and 
provide the additional service themselves. The incumbent may feel a delicacy vol 
pleading for himself, or making himself dependent on his congregation ; but he ought 
to feel no delicacy in pleading for the assistance of a curate. (Cheers.) 
The benediction from the President then terminated the meeting. 



THURSDAY NIQHT. 
WOEKING MEN'S MEETING. 

On Thursday evening a large meeting of working men was held ia 
the Agricultural Hall^ which was crammed by an enthusiastic audience^ 
composed of the class for whom the meeting was arranged. The various 
prelates were heartily welcomed as they ascended the platform. The 
Eight Rev. President, as usual, was in the chair. Upon the platform 
were a large number of Bishops, noblemen, and gentlemen. The meet- 
ing opened with prayer, in which the working men devoutly joined. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said — I know too well 
who are about to address you to take up your time with any words of 
mine, but as the President of the meeting, and as Bishop of the diocese, 
I am unwilling not to say a few words to you. It has been a great 
satisfaction to me, and a great cause of thankfulness to the Giver of all 
Good, to be present at the meetings which have been held in connexion 
with this Congress. But I can truly say that at none of those meetings 
have I experienced the pleasure which I have in being permitted to be 
present here this evening. The Church has a mission to all classes of 
the people among us j to none a more important one than to the class I 
see now before me. There is no class, I can say I am sure for my 
brethren as well as myself, in which the Church has a truer sympathy or 
takes a warmer interest. The class is called the class of working 
men. I use the term advisedly, because we know whom it designates ; 
but while I use it, I must protest, if I may be permitted^ to use the 
word, against its monopoly by the working men. If we are what we 
call ourselves, if we are really Christians, we are all working peopla 
(Cheers.) We must be such, or we shall miss the purpose for which 
God has sent us into the world. If we do not work in faith, according 
to the rule which God has given us, we do not understand our calling, 
and are unworthy of our Christian name. We all live in a working 
world; God has called us all to work. He has put different work 
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aeverally upon us, but still it is work. There is working by the head, as 
well as by the hand, and I am bold enough to say that this work is some- 
times as heavy and as trying as what is commonly called work. We 
know, however, very well what the trials and difi&culties of the working 
men, as they are called, are, and we earnestly desire to mitigate them as 
much as we can, in the true spirit of brotherly love. There will be 
many to address you this evening with more power than I can, but they 
will not address you with more good- will. (Cheers.) They will not 
address the meeting with a more earnest desire to promote your religious 
and moral and spiritual and, therefore, your physical and your temporal 
interests, because these two interests are inseparably connected together. 
(Cheers.). I have said that we are all in work : but there is this one 
lesson which I hope this great Congress will impress upon us effectively 
— ^namely, that we must not only work, but work together, in the several 
stations in which God has placed us — work for our mutual good, both 
temporal and eternal. May Almighty God bless the Congress, and 
especially this night, for our good — for our peace here and happiness 
hereafter. (Cheers). I have a confident hope that God will so bless us. 
From what I have heard and seen since I attended the Congress, I 
believe it to be a meeting for which, as long as it shall please God to 
prolong my life, I shall have cause to be truly thankful. (Loud cheers.) 
The Eight Hon. Sir J. Napivr said, when he was asked to address 
them to night, he put the question on what topic the Committee wished 
him to speak, and they told him that they left him perfectly free. It 
reminded him of the first brief he ever held when a working man at the 
bar — it was very fair outside, but on opening it he found not a word. He 
asked the attorney about it, who said, " Oh, sir, don't think that we 
would put any restriction on the talents of counsel." (Laughter.) There 
was no restriction put upon it now, and if he could only heartily and 
humbly follow out the plan of their venerated and beloved Biahop, he 
could not be far wrong, although it would only be in a few wholesome 
words. (Cheers.) He had told them that he was a working man ; he 
had been so all his life, and now he was too old to change the habit. 
All he had, he had obtained by hard work, and he hoped he had, at 
least, honourably won it. They would naturally ask him, as the first 
speaker, what had brought them to this Congress ? It was because their 
consciences called upon them to give greater efficiency to the National 
Church, to throw more light upon the questions which she had so much 
at heart, and to bring together the various members and classes of the 
Church. The clergy were a very important part of the Church, but 
they were not the Church, for after all the Church rested on the broad 
basis of the people's hearts and sympathies. It was a National Church, 
and a Church for the people. (Cheers.) It was to her advantage that 
the working classes should meet and exchange thoughts, and therefore 
I he rejoiced to see their honest faces — 

/ " Labour's strong and merry children, 

1 Comrades of the rising sun,"* 

J present here to-night, so that they might be enabled to give each other 

some of those thoughts which had been passing in their minds with 
regard to the duties of the National Church. Nor should they fail to 
remember that at this time the working classes had been elevated in the 
political scale, so that every head of a household must now be considered 
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as a political unit, and the head of it ought to be a man fit to take a 
position as a citizen of this free country. (Cheers.) He ought to be a 
man to take his position as a member of the Church in this free State, 
and he did not rise to the full measure of his privileges if he merely 
looked to his political elevation and neglected his religious citizenship — 
which must be the highest comprehension of the privileges which had 
been afforded him. There were three joint agents in society — the Home, 
the School, and the Church ; and it was only in a Christian home that 
they could enjoy its most sanctifying influences. They had had the 
opportunity and advantages of the school to enable their children to take 
their part in the great and 4)rogressive movement of society, and they 
must have a Church to complete the whole, for where would be the 
advantage of temporal elevation if they neglected the eternal, and unless 
they were pi"epa?ed for the bright and better land, and to rest after their 
labours. If they neglected their spiritual elevation they dropt down in 
the scale of social being. If that were the case, the Home, the School, 
and the Church were the noblest boons that could be given to the work- 
ing man in a civilized community. Predictions had been made that the 
recent changes wonld ruin and confuse everything. He did not believe 
it. (Cheers.) He had had the privilege of meeting that venerable 
friend of the working man, Lord Brougham, on a platform before work- 
ing men — (cheers) — and he knew the confidence he had in their good 
sense and moderation. They would now have intrusted to their charge 
the free Constitution of this great and ancient land, which had been the 
guardian of truth and the impregnable fortress of liberty, and it would 
be for them who guarded those privileges and powers to say whether 
th'y would help to enlarge the privileges of the Church. The Church 
was once said to be symbolised by Christ's seamless garment ; there were 
some who would rend it, and others who would cast lots for it. He 
wished the working cla&ses to join in improving the Church to a state of 
living unity— a unity not of hollow or formal confession or servile sub- 
mission — but a unity of spirit in the bonds of peace. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Barry, Principal of Cheltenham College. — Fellow- work- 
ing men I I address you in these terms because they indicate the only 
claim I have to be heard here to-night, and they imply also the tone of 
those few remarks for which I shall claim a hearing. I cannot appear 
before you, as many will do to-night, with the recommendation of high 
dignity or of well-tried reputation. T can speak to you only as one who 
most emphatically and most conscientiously claims for himself the title of 
a working man. Long ago, in Leeds, I had the pleasure of being con- 
nected with many institutions belonging mainly to your class. In my 
own town now I have but lately ceased to be president of a working 
men's institute, and I feel I have a right to the title, for few men work 
harder on the whole with their head, although perhaps they do with their 
hands ; and I am certain there is no one who more values the privilege of 
hard work ; and I own I do feel jealous of the possession of that noble 
title of working man. But I think, as our venerable President has said 
to-night, it is not right that that title should be monopolized by any 
single class. It is not right to put aside the learned professions, embrac- 
ing doctors and lawyers and clergymen, or to put aside those scientific 
men whose names reflect honour upon our country throughout Europe, 
or to put aside all those employers of labour without whose capital and 
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machinery all your labour would be worthless, or to put aside again that 
tradesman class on whom we depend for the material comfort of civiliza- 
tion. To put all these aside and then call the class that remains the 
class of working men would not do. You will say it is conventionally 
understood what is meant, but I say there never was an error in name 
which did not produce more or less an error in reality. It is as a work- 
ing institution I would ask to set before you the Church of England to- 
night At the present time there is some peculiar interest in this subject, 
for this is the first Congress which has met the working class since the 
pas&ing of that measure which has put into their hands so much politi- 
cal power. I have been told that the extension of the suffrage will 
endanger the position of the Church of England. I do not for one instant 
believe it, because it is a working institution, working as no other insti- 
tution does or can work for the benefit of the laud and for the glory of 
God. (Cheers.) Moreover, I believe its work has peculiar value at the 
present moment, because it tends to meet that which is really and truly 
the greatest danger of our time. We are often told that the Church is a 
non-political institution, and the clergy are occasionally taunted because 
they will not enter the political arena. In one sense I trust it never will 
be a political institution. No Englishman who deserves the name can 
&il to feel an absorbing pleasure in politics, but you know there are 
regions where you would not wish that political struggles should exist. 
Which of you would have your homes divided, your firesides desolated, 
by political division 1 Which of you would allow political division to 
interfere with any great work of charity ? And so the Church, if she is 
true to her mission, has to declare truths which are far higher than any 
political realities. She has, and ought to breathe, a spirit which is far 
superior to that which rages in the political arena. The well-being of 
the Church tends to the good of the community by meeting that danger 
to which I have already alluded, and that is not the separation of political 
parties, not the worse separation of religious parties, but it is the isolation 
of class as against class, and a temptation to set the interest of one class 
against the other, and so, in a vain attempt to consult the welfare of a 
part, to run the risk of endangering the prosperity of the whole. No one 
who looks abroad, who sees on the one hand the ever-increasing power 
of wealth, who sees on the other hand, as has been recently seen, what a 
danger there is of a deadly hostility between labour and capital — no one 
who observes these things can fail to see that the danger which threatens 
us is that of class division. (Cheers.) Now I. maintain that religion, if 
it be true to itself, must bear witness against this, for Christianity means 
simply to declare that we are all brethren, as children of one Father, who 
willeth that all work together— who willeth that not one of them shall 
perish, and before whom there is neither Barbarian, or Scythian, bond or 
free — all are one in Christ Jesus ; and to declare that on the spirits of 
all, wise and unwise, learned and unlearned, rich or poor, there is one 
Divine influence working to bring forth those things that He wills. If 
Christianity be at all true to its mission, just as it destroyed serfdom in 
Europe and slavery in America, so here in this our land it will mediate 
with authority in that great strife between class and class, which is the 
only danger that now threatens our national prosperity. (Cheers.) But 
perhaps you will say. Can the Church of England do this ? Has she a 
right to stand forth as the representative of religion ? Is she time to the 
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noble mission which the word religion implies ? I say most emphatically, 
look at her principles and judge for yourselves. Kemember that her 
principle is to treat all baptized men as being really and truly members 
of the Church, entitled to take part in her prayers and praises, entitled 
to the ministrations of her clergymen, having a right to communion with 
her through life, and entitled to the solemn words of the solemn Burial 
Service when the hour of our death has come. Moreover, it is her prin- 
ciple most emphatically to recognise at all times the position and duty of 
the laity, and she has carried, perhaps sometimes almost to extreme, that 
noble principle of English law that says, that until a man has been pro- 
nounced guilty he shall be esteemed innocent, and until by judicial sen- 
tence he has lost his position, of that position he shall have every single 
privilege. Moreover, look again at the freedom of the terms upon which 
she draws men into her communion. What requires she for Baptism, or 
when she is preparing her members for a better world ? Simply that 
Apostles* Creed, which is as old as Christianity itself, which is the 
enunciation of those great facts without which Christianity is nothing. 
What does shje next 1 She imposes that Creed, not by mere authority, 
but she puts into your hands an open Bible, and entreats and exhorts 
and commands you to use it. She provides to you in the services of the 
Prayer-book a security of worship, and takes care it shall be a worship 
which they know and can intelligently follow, not that which shall be 
imposed upon them from time to time by the minister who stands up to 
speak in God's name. Once more, she is able to open her churches to 
every class, for in some way or other, I know not what, I firmly believe 
the day of pews and pew-rents is rapidly approaching a close. (Loud 
cheers. ) The Church, I bee, is throwing herself upon the support of the 
Offertory for the sustenance of her ministry and the maintenance of the 
worship of the sanctuary, and I know one church in Yorkshire where in 
the course of one year there were 25,000 pence contributed, coppen^ 
representing the offerings of those who were the very poorest of the com- 
munity. (Cheers.) Which of these principles would you have altered I 
I know there is a certain cumbrousness and want of elasticity in the 
working of the Church, and I know not how it will be removed, until it 
has granted to her what is denied to no other religious assembly, the 
power to meet and legislate for ourselves in free assembly, where the 
delegates of the clergy and representatives of the laity shall work side by 
side. (Cheers.) So much, then, of the principles, — ^what of the work ? 
You will say, perhaps, that the Church of England has a reputation of 
being too aristocratic ; of being too subservient to the powers that be. 
I know it is not revolutionary in i^irit, for it recognises authority as 
sacred, from the fatherly authority which God has sanctified to every 
other authority of which that is the typa It recognises or4ers and 
degrees under God's providence, for it knows that, all men are not equal, 
and' that were they artificially equalised to-day, inequalities would re- 
appear to-morrow. It knows also th^t order is essential to the protec- 
tion of spiritual life, And in all these things it is not revolutionary. I 
would appeal to your own knowledge and experience whether, in spite of 
all shortcomings, the clergy of the Church of England are not really 
working clergy 1 I have heard other charges brought against them, but 
their enemies must witness that a working clergy they assuredly are — 
(cheers) — and remember also that they work not for very high wfiges in 
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i;his life. If you were to take the whole revenues of the Church and 
divide them equally amongst the whole clergy, the lesult would hardly 
double the income which any skilled workman in one of yom* ironworks 
may gain ; and there are many curates labouring amongst you, with all 
the obligations of their position, whose salary is less than would be giveu 
to oue of your own puddlers. I have seen country places where the 
clergyman has beto almost the only civilizing influence, because almost 
the only means of union between the rich and poor, almost the only 
security for the work of education, and for any systematic charity. And 
I have seen in great towns the influence of the clei-gy foremost iu every- 
thing that promotes the spread of literature and science, and operating 
upon all movements, social, benevolent, and religious, that will conduce 
to the welfare of the people or progress of the town. I was six years 
ago in Leeds under the guidance of one whose name was revered there as 
the best friend of the working man ; and what went on in Leeds under 
the auspices of Dr. Hook — (cheers) — I doubt not goes on among you 
here. 1 went into your noble church to-day, and I could not but think, 
as I looked there upon the mingling of old and new, the new restoring 
and beautifying the old, the mixture of massiveness and richness, the 
beauty of art with the higher beauty of spiritual usefulness, that the 
l^uilding was the type of the Church herself and the work she was doing 
amongst the masses of our people. And if it be doing this work it will 
go on, strong in the support and love of man, but stronger far in the 
support and blessing of God. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Alabama. — The question has been often asked, for what 
purpose we are assembled here to night ? and I can say for myself, what 
I believe will be true of all this audience, that we came here to hear the 
Bishop of Oxford. (Cheers.) I assure you, it is not upon my own 
motion I stand between this audience and the Bishop of Oxford. There- 
fore, without attempting to make a speech, I will do what I have often 
found is more effective than all argument and reasoning ; I will tell you 
a story. Some yenrs ago, in the daughter state of the old dominion — 
Virginia — I was travelling ; and sojourning in a certain locality, I was 
brought into contact with a coloured working man. I say, a coloured 
working man ; he was nothing but a cobbler ; he said himself that he 
was not a decent shoemaker ; and I can testify fix>m some experience of 
his work, that he was not far wrong. (Laughter.)' But I can also testify, 
that if his work was not elegant, it was thoroughly done. And that is 
i^he point. If not elegantly done, it was well done. I was very much 
struck with his manners, with his appearance, and with that peculiar 
revereutialness which characterizes the last remnants of that race now 
passing away — the old black Virginia gentleman. If you had been 
privileged to know them as I have, you would understand me when I 
say, I never meet a representative of that race without making my 
obeisance. I was so much struck with this man's manner and appear- 
ance, that I was induced to ask him what his training had been. He 
said, " Master, I was brought up at the feet of a white gentleman, where 
every black man learns his manners, and gets his character. He died, 
and paHsed away, and I am crippled and old, and cannot work in the 
£eld. But I can work in the house, and so I have taken to cobbling.'* 
*' Well," said I, " after your cobbling is done on this earth, what of that 
other world ? Have you no hope for that 1" I often think of his reply 
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when I see men toiling and fretting in this state. "Why," said 
he, " master, as I told you, I am nothing but a poor cobbler ; but I 
feel when I sit here on my stool, and work day by day, that the Good 
Master is looking at my work ; and when I take a stitoh, master, it is a 
stitch ; and when I put on a heeltap, it ain't paper. (Laughter.) I know 
the Master is looking upon my work, and I put leather — good leather 
there. When I drive a nail, I drive it ; and when I take a tie, I tie it ; 
and when the work is done, I do not ask too raach for it. The work 
may not be very prettily done, but it is well done, and my customers 
come back to me. And I sometimes think that when the poor black^s 
work is done, and the Master calls me home, that He will say to me, 
* Well done, good and faithful servant : thou hast been faithful in that 
which is little ; be thou ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.' That is my hope, master." (Cheers.) Shall I give you 
the moral of that tale 1 I can give it to you in one word. It is not the 
work we do upon earth that makes the upshot of life ; it is the way in 
which we do that work ; it is the heart with which we do it : it is the 
faithfulness, and above all, it is the motive. " Thou God seest me." I 
tell you, beloved, that the man who is begrimed with his work, toil-worn, 
care-worn, and sometimes body-worn, but who does that work faithfully 
as to God, though in the estimation of the world it may be the smallest 
and meanest of occupations, may stand higher in the estimation of God, 
and in the kingdom of heaven itself, than the man of highest station and 
dignity, who works for low, mercenary, worldly purposes. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Bishop of Rochester. — My dear friends and old neighbours, it 
does my heart good to see you here assembled to-night. It did my heart 
good to hear the way in which you received the kind, simple words of 
your own beloved Bishop, and I pray that God may give me grace to say 
some few words to you to-night that may do you all good. For that is 
the purpose of this great Congress now assembled here ; that is the 
question which has brought together so many of the Bishops, clergy, and 
laymen — many of importance and influence in the various places from 
which they come. It is not to talk over Church affairs, and Church 
business, or to try merely to amplify the Church, but it is, with God's 
blessing, to do a real and lasting good to all the members of it. And of 
them, who so important as yourselves 1 for you are the most numerous 
class in this country. But 1 speak not of numbers only but of influence 
and position, and I repeat, who so important, as a class, as you whom we 
desire to address this night ? ^ot that I am going to flatter you, for I 
love you too well to do that. No ; T would rather a great deal tell of 
your faults openly as a brother. I would rather do that for your souls' 
sake than catch a moment's applause by saying that which I might 
think would merely please you. That has not been the tone of the 
addresses you have heard to-night, and I will venture to say that it will 
not be the tone of any here around me. I am sure that the honest 
words of him you last listened to went to your hearts, and whereas he 
came as a stranger amongst us, I am sure he feels in his heart, especially 
afcer the warm welcome with which you received him, that he is amongst 
old friends in this the old mother country. (Cheers.) You can scarcely 
conceive the good that has been done to our hearts in welcoming our 
Episcopal brethren from across the Atlantic, coming as they do on a 
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mission of love, with the object of irying to do good here, and hoping, as I 
heard some of them remarking the other day, that when they got back 
they might, by the blessing of God, be enabled to do still more good 
amongst their own beloved countrymen, from what they have seen and 
learned during their short stay here in England. (Cheers.) The first 
speaker who addressed you — a layman of great importance in Ireland, 
and known also as a man of much ability here in England — ^told you 
that he depended for your making a faithful use of the political privileges 
which will shortly be accorded to you, on three great influences— the 
influence of Home, the influence of the School, and the influence of the 
Church. Now, as I will proceed to show, all these three great influences 
are very closely united together. I will begin with the first, and it is, 
my dear brethren, on what every one of you are at home, that the good 
influences of Home, and School, and Church depend. I have been, for a 
period of five-and- twenty years, up and down amongst the homes of the 
working men. Perhaps there are some here, even in this great assemblage, 
to whose homes I have been ; if there are any such, I trust they will pay 
attention to what I am about to say. Now, my brethren, home is a 
great trial to a working man. At home he is, as it were, an absolute 
autocrat It is his own will and his own actions which decide the 
character of the home in which he dwells. It is according as he lives 
that he makes that home either a home of happiness to his children, his 
femily, and his neighbours, or the contrary. Remember, that to the 
children all depends on the example which they see in the father. If the 
father is not what he ought to be, then with great difficulty, and draw- 
backs almost insuperable, and with great failures perhaps in the end, will 
the child be taught its faith and duty at school. The child is taught by 
what it sees at home in its own father and mother, before it can be 
taught at school. And what if the teaching it receives at school is con- 
tradicted by the example which is set before it at home ? You cannot 
conceive the importance of a father's life as an example to his children. 
If you but knew aright the importance of it — ^for you all have hearts — 
I am sure that the conduct of many would not be what it is. Conceive 
a ohUd taught high Christian duty at school, while it never even sees its 
own father go to church. There are hundreds and thousands of such 
instances ; and conceive a child who is taught the duty of temperance 
and sobriety in its school-teaching, and behold its father come home from 
the public-house, and from the ginshop — those terrible places which are 
multiplying amongst us almost every month — ^in a state unfit to be seen 
by the child, at that time, perhaps, guileless and spotless. Think what 
this must be, and then think that if at home you are not what you ought 
to be, how entirely must fade away and perish the whole power of those 
three united influences, so strong, if rightly used — the Home, the School, 
and the Church — blessed influences, the whole three. (Cheera) May 
they be blessed to every one of you, and if they have not been so in your 
past life, may they be so in the future. May you leave this great meet- 
ing impressed with the words that have been and will be spoken to you 
to-night, and with a full determination to lead henceforth an altered life 
in these important respects, and thus set before the eyes of your children 
an example that you would wish them to follow. Now, with regard to 
the conduct of the father on the Lord's-day, and his never going to 
church. You know there has been a Conference with working men held 
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lately, by well-intended persons desirous of finding out from the working 
men's own lips what the real causes were that led them to neglect the 
public worship of God. Numbers of working men were examined on the 
subject^ and on being questioned, they gave several reasons. Some of 
them said that the Church had not enough variety in its preaching ; that 
in fact there was too much of the same thing over and over again, and 
that they would come to the church gladly if they could hear something 
new — if the sermons vpere made more interesting, if they could have 
something in the shape of lectures, in respect to matters relating to this 
world, and so on. Others said that the reason they never came to churcli 
was because they wei-e not made welcome if they did ; that there was no 
place for them, and that in fact they were pi-actically shut out of the 
church. (Cheers.) Well, I admit, in some cases, there has been a reason 
for saying these things, but that grievance, as you have heard, is being 
removed every day, and by and by I do not doubt that in all these large 
towns it will be removed altogether. (Cheers.) But without dwelling 
further on this part of the question, I may say these are not the only reasons 
given for the absence of workmen. During my experience of five-and- 
twenty years at Kiddei'rainster, I had frequently to lament the absence 
of the working men from the services of the church. I tried to ascertain 
the reasons for this absence, and what do you think those reasons were ? 
It was not that they were not welcome when they came to church. That 
certainly could not be said. No, there was another cause behind that 
It was what we all know and deplore, the natural disinclination of the 
human heart to hear what it should have deeply impressed upon it for 
the good of the soul ; that natural disinclination which has grown up 
gradually until it has become a habit, and when a bad habit is once 
formed, it holds us, as it were, in an iron grasp, and nothing but the 
Grace of God, aJoue working in the heart, can help us to break the habit 
of weeks, of months, and of years. If any man here is not an habitual 
worshipper, this is my prayer for him to-night : " God give him grace 
from this day to break off the evil habit, and walk for the remainder of 
his days in the way of life and peace. May God Almighty bless you and 
us who speak to you." (Loud cheers ) 

The Btshop op Sodor and Man (who, like the rest of the speakers, was 
warmly cheered on being announced). — I don't know why you cheer me. 
Do you know who I am, and what I am 1 I am an amphibious sort of 
Bishop from a small island where it is said the inhabitants have three 
legs, and the cats no tails. (Laughter.) Now, just remember, my tale 
must be as short as the cats*. (Laughter.) I have been invited, thank 
God, to attend this Congress at Wolverhampton, and never in my life 
did I feel my heart so full, or, with that heart so full, feel so great a 
difficulty in expressing its feelings, as I do now. We have met as Church- 
men on this platform, — men of various ranks in the Church, above you — 
that is to say, above you in station as ministere of the Church of Christ ; 
differing it may be in certain things, essential and non-essential, hut 
coining to one agreement amongst ourselves, that no differences shall 
disturb the harmony of our affections one towards another, that we are 
at liberty to speak on all subjects in which Christians feel an interest, 
every man to pour out his own sentiments without restraint, and 
none to take offence at what a brother says. (01 ears.) And one of our 
objects has been, by any efforts of speech that we can make in stating 
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^ur honest and heartfelt opinions, to do what men can be permitted to 
^o on earth to assist that blessed Redeemer who, parting from His 
heavenly glory, and the society of saints and angels in His Father's 
kingdom, came here to live, Himself a working man — Himself in poverty 
^nd in distress — Himself suffering all that human nature could endure, 
to set a pattern to human beings — Himself praying for us at last as he 
prayed for his disciples who followed him on earth : " Lord, make them 
one, as Thou and I are one.*' And we desire in the first instance to call 
those who partake of the blessings of our communion, and all others, to 
join in one united effort, in one great revival, to create renewed affec- 
tion as well as renewed unity in that body which is the body of Christ ; 
if Scripture describes it rightly, namely, the Church of Christ And this 
by no compromise of principle in ourselves, or asking others to compro- 
mise their principles ; but setting to work together to deal with each 
other as God in l}ie evangelical prophet's language professes His willing- 
ness to deal with us : '* Come and let us reason together/' And if a proof 
is wanting of the value of open and hearty enunciation of principles 
uttered from the heart without flinching or flattery, we have it in the 
record of the success of two great men who, without sacrificing one iota 
of principle, and enunciating Church principles amongst the working 
olasses, amongst whom they loved to live : we have the examples of 
Dr. Hook and Dr. Claughton just come from Kidderminster. (Cheers.) 
We speak to working men, and are content to do so, of our past deficiencies 
as Churchmen. We are willing to regret mistakes made in past times ; 
we are willing, for the sake of the present and future, to retrieve past 
•error, and if on any ground in days gone by we have rejected the zeal of 
those from whom we differed — John Wesley among them — (cheers) — we 
now would call those who profess to be the disciples of that honoured name 
to take, with us, the Bible in one hand and John Wesley's published writings 
in the other, and then to reason together saying, " Come and let us see if 
the disciples of that man, and we as professing Churchmen, cannot get 
over our difficulties, and become again one united body." (loud cheers.). 
Difficulties have been alluded to, especially affecting the working classes, 
in reference to our churches ] and glad was I to hear the response that 
was given to the remarks of a former speaker, that the working^ classes 
■desire to regain the right which they have lost — the right of freedom to 
outer at all times, whenever they are disposed, their parish churches. 
<(Cheers.) Difficulties of various kinds have been alluded to on this platform 
to-day ; but one which the humble individual who now seeks to address 
you has overcome was not alluded to, and I do not know whether any of 
my right rev. brethren will be disposed to practise what I have frequently 
done in order to overcome this difficulty. When there is not room in a 
ohurch where prayers have been said, we may go into the open field and 
preach there. (Cheers.) Some may have felt the difficulty which I have 
felt, and I assure you that in a land where high winds prevail, as they do 
in the Isle of Man, this is no eagfy matter. It may not be a very dignified 
proceeding to put on episcopal robes and preach to the people in a field ; 
but rather than see working men turn their backs upon their parish 
ohurch, it is better far to do that. Some allusion has been made to 
another subject, upon which, however, I must speak with caution. The 
word "Offertory" has been uttered, and the allusion to it was well 
received. I have spent twenty-five years in a manufSEtctuiiog town 
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among the working classes, and have reaped the benefit there of free con- 
ferences with them on Church matters. Let me, like a previous speaker^ 
tell you a story. It shall be about my own experience in reference to 
the Offertory. I was distressed at the inefficiency of preaching in the 
church on the subject of alms-giving. I spoke my sentiments freely and 
fully from the pulpit, but if one of my hearers differed with me, and 
said in the church, " That is not true," he would be taken up for brawling. 
So I said to them all, " If you will meet me once a year in my own parish 
school as fellow-labourers, and speak as strongly to me as I have been 
trying week after week to speak to you in church, I shall feel myself 
under a great obligation, for I shall thus learn more of your feelings than 
in any other way." (Cheers.) After consulting them about collections for 
charitable purposes, a working man once said to me at one of these 
meetings, "May I ask you a question T' "Twenty, if you like," I 
answered. "Well," he said, "you are always telling us from the pulpit 
that collecting money by means of a bazaar or a ball for religious pur- 
poses was a fraudulent practice — (cheers) — ^but that you cannot get what 
you want until you adopt some such device to cajole men out of their 
money." And he added, "What is the use of those sentences in the 
Prayer-book ] Why don't you use them ?" I said, " I dare not. I shall 
be called by some ugly name if I do." He answered, " May we express 
our opinions upon this subject by holding up our hands?" " Yes," I said, 
" dirty or clean let us look at them." (Laughter.) They then passed 
a resolution asking me to adopt the Offertory. We began a new practice,, 
and the Offertory provided me with three or four times as much money 
as I could get before by the influence of charity sermons, <Sz;o. (Cheers.) 
Let me now touch upon higher subjects for one moment. It is all very 
well to talk of our earnest desire for unity, and how we may collect 
money. These things may savour of policy or of merit. If at the bottom 
there is not a desire to look beyond all human works to Him who has 
purchased us with His blood, and begs us to walk together with Him in 
life, that we may reign with Hiin throughout eternity, what good purpose- 
will be answered ? Another story I will tell you which will best convey 
to you the objects for which we should work together. I love working 
men, and I have known what it is to feel encouraged by a reciprocity of 
their affections. I remember now a working man who was one of that 
class whom the Bishop of Rochester has so eloquently depicted, who 
scarcely knew of the existence of a God. He was a godless parent, a 
drunken citizen, and a scandal to society, but by God's merciful grace, 
through an illness he was led to think of higher things. He was brought 
to his death-bed by a lingering illness, and when, standing by his side, I 
heard the poor man utter the conclusions which he came to by the mini- 
strations of one who loved him, sinner as he had been, his last words 
spoken were these, and they would have done honour to the greatest father 
of our Church : " God's will be done ; but if I must die, may God in his 
mercy make me what He would have me before He takes me." Here 
iras resignation. Here was the disclaiming of human merit, only asking 
of God in mercy to make the penitent sinner what He would have him to 
be. Here was the setting up of the highest standard — not of human 
opinion, or of manly judgment — but leaving all to Him who in mercy 
had reclaimed him from a life of vice, and was transferring him from sin 
and misery, as he hoped, to a happy home of peace — he prayed that God 
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Mirould make bim as He would have him before He took him — here was 
casting off all hope of doing work beyond the grave, knowing that neither 
works of merit, nor masses for the sake of securing pardons after death, 
could be to him any ground of hope. (Cbeers.) With these sentiments 
we are content to work, to work as Churchman, to work as Protestants. 
(Cheers.) And in thus inviting unity with you we neither ask the aid of 
monks or monkeys.^ (Loud laughter and cheers.) 

The Bishop of Louisiana. — It is not surprising I should be intimi- 
dated, fronting such an audience as this. I would fain shrink from the 
responsibility, not because I do not feel the interest which has been 
expressed by others, but because I can appreciate the anxiety which may 
possess the minds of many here to hear their own ministers, their own 
Bishops and representatives, address them on such an occasion. I am so 
rejoiced to see the working men of England duly and properly appre- 
ciated by the Church of England. The most joyous scene upon which 
my eye has rested since I have been in this great and glorious country, 
is to see so many of this noble class of men coming here to learn from 
the representatives and the dignitaries of the Church, and the great 
representatives of the cultivation and education and intellect of the 
land, lessons of wisdom and piety. It is Christianity that teaches us to 
value working men, and all other men in the world. I do not learn this 
from political philosophy, nor from any system of morals ; we learn it 
from Christianity — the Christianity of the Bible, which tells us how 
Jesus Christ, in the form of a man, came on this earth, to live and to 
die for our redemption from misery and death. There is no other 
reason, we can understand, why Jesus Christ descended from on high to 
suffer as He did suffer, and die as He did die, but for our redemption 
from misery and death. He tasted death for every man. Thus it is 
witnessed what he thinks of man individually and collectively, high and 
low, rich and poor, pure and impure, bad and good of every class and 
condition. He tasted death for every man. If you are to know how to 
value a man, Jesus Christ has furnished us the scales. Take a man 
there and weigh him, and see what he is — what weight of innocence and 
glory. In Jesus Christ every man has brotherhood, in Christ's brother- 
hood every man is honoured. Beyond this we are called upon by 
Christianity to contemplate men in reference to their future state of 
■existence beyond the grave. We ai*e not to judge of men by what they 
-are, or by what they have made themselves : our duty is to look at them 
prospectively. The lamp of immortality is lighted up in the breast of 
«,11, and it remains unquenchable for ever : blighted though he may be, 
noble energies are slumbering in his breast, which will rise refulgent 
amid the wreck of the universe. What earthly pomp or estate can 
command our reverence for man like the single fact that he has a soul 
lodged within him ? What earthly distinction can lend any real dignity 
to the man whose existence stretches out to eternity. Before him the 
proudest monuments of earthly greatness crumble into dust, and sink 
down at the sight of him. The most uneducated of us all are destined 
to rise from the grave to live in immortality. And Christianity teaches 
us to remember this, and therefore we are not surprised when the 
Apostle tells us to condescend to men of low estate, and give honour to. 

1 [Three young men, from the diocese of Lincoln, habited as monks, were the sub- 
ject of much observation during the Congress. — S. & M.] 
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all men, no matter what their state and condition may be. We are- 
nothing loath to give honour to the good and great men — men of ample- 
benevolence, high intellect, and rank and station. And we ought to do it. 
The man of science will admit us to his cabinet, and flatter us by an 
inspection of his gathered treasures, and we endeavour to lift up our- 
selves to high tastes, and to appreciate his pursuits. We enter the lofty 
mansions of the titled and great, we stifle our envy, or selfishness, and 
generously admire all he has — his pictures and rooms, his vast domains, 
his flocks and herds, and we do right to do this, because these things are 
the rewards of hard work in this world. Men work hard in this world 
to gain, or have worked hard to keep it, and it is an envious feeling tbat 
envies them their possessions. But a man comes who is of lowly con- 
dition, and how do we treat him. He is working in the mines, he is 
following the plough, he is bending over the anvil, grasping the bar 
of iron with his bony hands stiffened with toil. He brings to us the 
work upon which he has expended his labour and toil, and has done the 
best he can to make it acceptable to us. How are we tempted to receive 
it 1 We pay him in gold, and dismiss him in silence. Ought we not 
rather to say to him, " Here is my brother, whose fidelity, toil, industry, 
and honesty deserve my respect 1 " (Cheers and " Yes, yes.") Every 
man deserves respect for that which he tries to do well ; no matter what 
his work is, we ought to bestow upon it a generous estimation. Nor do 
we confine ourselves to those in humble pursuits, but the same spirit of 
charity, kindness, and respect we owe even to the wicked and profane 
and vicious. The evils that arise from want of sympathy with those 
who have fallen into excesses and vicious habits have never perhaps been 
realized ; but the subduing power of pity, the might of sympathy and 
love to control by meekness and kindness every passion, we have to learn, 
in our experience, and I thank God for the opportunity I have had 
to-night in witnessing such an exhibition of it in the Church. I doubt not 
there are those in this great multitude who have yielded to temptation, 
who have sometimes been exposed to evils which they had no strength 
to resist. They are here to-night, and under the inspiration of the 
noble and generous expression of sympathy they have heard, I can 
hardly doubt they intend to go back from this place wiser and better 
men. I here behold to-night what the Church of England is doing for 
her people. Only to-day I was inquiring for an honoured and beloved 
friend, whom I expected to meet in one of the lordly mansions in this 
neighbourhood, and I was told he was gone to visit a poor man, twelve 
miles ofi^, who had met with misfortune. He had gone this distance,, 
separating himself from all the allurements of this Congress, that he- 
might go to that lonely man in his sorrow and sympathy. You will 
not be surprised to hear it was the Bishop of Eochester. (Cheers.). 
At night he came home drenched with rain, afflicted with rheumatism ; 
but he found his consolation in the fact that he had been to perform a 
Christian duty. God bless him, and the august and noble body of 
men like him. (Loud cheers.) I have heard it whispered since I came 
from a foreign country that the clergy of the Church of England were 
not entirely in sympathy with the middle and lowly classes of the land, 
and that they were perhaps losing their influence over them. Why, 
•what a scene is this I behold ! And this is but one of a hundred I 
have been enabled to witness and rejoice in since my short stay in this- 
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oountry. Wherever I have been, I have beheld the expression of 
cordial and noble sympathy for the working classes, from the nobles, 
Bishops^ and clergy of the land, such as I have never seen in my own 
country. (Cheers.) When I look round upon all the glorious school- 
houses, and hospitals, and asylums of every class in this country, I say, 
To whom are you indebted for all these blessings which own the birth- 
right of every citizen of your native land ? To whom are you indebted 
for these churches rising in their towering splendour above the mansions 
of the rich — ^for these Christian ministers and Bishops — to whom are 
you indebted for these educational institutions which are the glory of 
your land, and asylums which open their arms of refuge and relief to 
all the wants and woes of humanity, but to Churchmen ! (No, no.) 
Well to Christians, churchmen included. (Cheers.) Is this the people 
I am called upon to despise for their neglect of the poor 1 Is this the 
people that I am called upon to charge with a want of sympathy with all 
classes of society ? I feel like the prophet who was told to pronounce a 
curse upon the Church of Israel, as it stood in proud array upon the 
distant hills. No, I cannot condemn the people. I cannot despise 
them : like the inspired Balaam, I east my eyes upon the noble and 
majestic drama there acting before me, and all I can say is, ** How 
goodly are thy tents, Jacob : thy tabernacles, O Israel : How shall 
I curse whom the Lord hath not cursed, and how shall I defy whom the 
Lord hath not defied.'' (Cheers.) In life and death may I be found in 
the bosom of the noble Church I have found here so nobly represented 
When I take that Prayer-book in my hand, I feel I have the sentiment 
of every man in the house to-night when I say, ^' That Burial Service of 
the Church, let it be read over my remains when I am deposited in the 
cold earth, let me have a Christian burial and a Christian epitaph." You 
were told something by my brother the Bishop of Alabama, and to the 
sentiments to which he gave expression I would merely wish to add, " It 
is not in our power to do great things, but it is in our power to do little 
things from great motives. May we carry this lesson with us — to do all 
things from great motives, love to God, and man, and the Church, love 
to everything that is in the world, and Grod will bless us and give us an 
entrance into his everlasting kingdom." (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Oxford, who was greeted with repeated rounds of 
cheering, said : — My friends, I have one great advantage and one great 
disadvant-age in addressing you. I have the great advantage of your 
knowing that I am the last speaker ; I have the great disadvantage in 
being the last, of knowing that everybody has said every single thing I 
had meant to say. Now I will tell you exactly how I feel. You have 
seen a man at breakfast clear every single bit, even to the last atom of 
white, out of the egg that is before him, and then deliberately turn the 
shell over, as if it had not been broken, and put it before his friend- 
Now that is very much my condition at present. We have all been 
hard-working men from the beginning. My friend has told you that he 
has been a hard-working lawyer ; another speaker said he had been a 
hard-working clergyman ; and I have been for a great many yeai's, and 
am still indeed, a very hard-working man. (Cheers.) But I must say 
still, with all the feelings of exhaustion of the great subject which brings 
us together, when we come to look at such a mass of human, ay, and of 
sympathetic faces that we see before us, it is an utterly inexhaustible 
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subject for a man that has a heart within him. My friends, if we be 
indeed true to the religion of Him whose name every one of us delights 
to bear, we can never forget this, that when He came upon this earth He 
chose himself to be born into the lot of a working man, and to be called 
the son of a carpenter, and out of the two-and-thirty years that he spent 
on earth, to work in His reputed father's trade for more than twenty- 
eight of them. That, I say, of itself, if there was nothing else, to my 
mind elevates at once manly labour and hard work in this our prepara- 
tory condition, as no other Christian thought on the earth can raise it. 
Now 1 want to gather up everything I have got to say into two great 
practical suggestions which come naturally at the end of all the great 
motives you have been hearing from others, I think there are two prin- 
cipal things I should like to say to you. I think there are some things 
in which we — we especially who represent this Church Congress — can 
Jielp you ; and I am quite sure that there are some great things in which 
you can help us. I think we can help you. I think if there is one thing 
more than another that a man knows he wants it is the sympathy of his 
fellow- men. As far as this world goes that is the great thing to make 
every one of us go happily on in our work. It is not pity. I hate to be 
pitied, and so do you. Pity implies the assertion of superiority in the 
pi tier j and it is a gratification of a man's pride to go about pitying those 
who are perhaps a great deal better than himself. And it is not admira- 
tion that any sensible man amongst you wants. What you want is to feel 
" Here is another heart that beats with mine, and by which in- my trouble, 
and in my doubt, and in my difficulty, and in wrestling with the enemies 
around me, I can raise my own humanity without talking big words which 
would perhaps destroy for ever my power of uttering my need to my 
fellow." I think it is the special office of Christianity to keep alive that 
brotherhood of man and man, especially in those teeming multitudes 
which are gathered together in the centre of human industry. There is 
a tendency in the mere gathering together to destroy that sympathy. 
Christianity is a remedy for that. It is the bringing of the man Christ 
Jesus into our own life which enables us to keep our hearts in this 
way fresh, and able to bear a brother's burden, and not to be turned 
aside by difficulty. We know that the shyness and self-respect and 
reserve which are so eminently part of our national character tend to 
prevent the deeper kind of men from casting themselves on every one 
who comes and offers sympathy and fellow-feeling. Therefore there must 
be the making that humanity real and deep in ourselves, if we mean to 
be in any sense the help and comfort of our brethren ; and I think this, 
which I hold to be one of the greatest needs of the present day, we are 
enabled to do for you. Then, I think, there is another help we can give 
you. I think the tendency of the present day in all its strong rival^ in 
trade, in all its strong competition for the advantages of the earth, and 
the like, has a marvellous tendency to set class secretly against class in 
this our common land, and the way it works is this. It hardens a man's 
heart against the classes which are not his own ; it tends to harden the 
heart of a man who has abundance against the man who is going on 
in labour ; it tends to harden the heart of a man whose lot is cast in 
labour against those who seem to be above him in the advantages of 
life. This is an injury to every living man who allows it to enter into 
his heart There is no more dwarfing thing, no more narrowing thing to 
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the heart of man, than to indulge in those feelings of asperity and 
hostility towards those who are separated from him by those artificial 
and narrow bounds in the great deep of humanity which the mere dis- 
tinction of class breeda I think that we, the great true Republican 
principle in the whole world— the Christian Church — the teacher of 
equality because the teacher of distinction ; the annihilator of lesser 
differences, because the exalter of the almighty power of God, — I 
think we can help you, if you will take our help, to break through 
these class distinctions and be brothers one to another. (Cheers.) 
There is only one other way in which I will speak of the help we 
can give you, because I am not going to speak of the great help of 
all, the help of Christian ministers, in passing through life with hope ot 
the world to come, and the presence of the Master with you in your trials 
here. These things belong rather to the church or the chapel, or to the 
sacred intercourse of soul with soul, than to our special purpose here 
to day. But there is another thing in which I think we can help you. I 
think we can help to raise and keep alive in this country a true estimate 
of the dignity of labour. It is a many-sided dignity, as all true labour 
is. The mere fact of the subduing of the earth, and of the strength and 
the cunning which God gives to the skilled workman's right hand, is of 
itself a thing of dignity. Look at the trifler, trifling away his life like 
an idle butterfly going from flower to flower, and passing away, and 
leaving nothing done. Compare that with the man who has done but one 
thing in honest labour in that life God has given him, and say which is 
the worthy man, and which the idle, fluttering insect. Well, I think it is 
for us to teach that, and to preach it, and make men feel it ; but even 
that is not the highest. It was a grand thing when, on the bare heath 
near Birmingham, Watt set up his great machinery ; and when men 
<3ame and asked him what he had to sell, he made the brief answer, <^ What 
I have to sell is power." It was a singular answer, but it showed that 
the man had realissed something as to what the greatness of labour is in 
this world. But there is a higher view of it. The skilled workman may 
feel greatly what the glory of his work is in subduing the earth. But 
every man who understands what it is to labour, if it is only the putting 
of a pin*s head on the top of a pin, if he docs that work as unto the 
Lord, he is doing the very thing that the archangels are doing in heaven. 
He is doing the work that God has set him to do. (Cheers.) Now, I 
think we can do this for you — but I must hurry on, because my few 
minutes are going on lightning pace. But I think you can help us in 
a great many ways j and here, above all, 1 want you to listen to me. I 
think you can help us especially in this : in gaining greater accuracy 
in all that we do. I believe that the skilled workman is a man in 
whose whole heart and in the tissue of whose life the value of accuracy 
has sunk down till it has become a part of his nature. I think among 
the main things that hinder us (the clergy) from gaining the workmen 
is, that we are inaccurate in our statements, and do not weigh suffi- 
45iently the necessity of speaking to thinking men exactly that which 
will stand the test as to whether it is spoken accurately or not. This 
is the result of your training. Many of you, for instance, are engaged 
in making locks. What would you think of a man who, if asked if he 
•could make a lock, replied, *' I cannot make one of these locks so exactly 
4;hat the key will go round in it, but I can do something like it." 
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Why, you would say, '' He is not worth his salt." The lock must be 
accurate, or its maker would be worth nothing, and he had better 
never have attempted the work. I think you can help us very much 
indeed, if you will work with us in the great work of the Church of 
Chiist ; you can help us very much by your attributes of comrage aud 
manliness. I think your habits of life tend to make you manly and 
courageous, to make you say what you think, and to make you deter- 
mined to be what you appear to be, and to make you determined to 
carry through what you undertake. There is a special temptation to us, 
on the other hand, to try to win you to us by a little lessening dowu 
difficulties, and going lightly over thin ice^ and shirking things that 
might lead to your saying " No " in such a room as this, when we want 
you to say *< Yes.*' That is our especial temptation j and if we could get 
the mass of the manly working men of England to take their own true 
part in the Church of Christ in this land, it would be a great help to give 
us that stiff-backedness, and that thorough manly courage, without 
which no profession, and no business in this land, can ever command the 
respect of others, or do thoroughly its own work. (Cheers.) Then there 
is another point in which I think your habits of life may enable you to 
help us. They drive you almost necessarily into mutual co-operation > 
they even lead you into it to such a degree, that in many instances that 
co-operation degenerates, because it is not duly mixed with other Chris- 
tian qualities, into vice, and leads on to crime. But that co-operation, 
that spirit in which each man acts with his fellow, each acknowledging 
that he is one with his brother, that the community is one and must be 
helped togeti.er, that is, when it is held under Christian sway, one of the 
conditions of any true greatness in any human thing, and anything 
worked by human instruments. Well, then, if you working men will 
come with us, work with us in the Christian Church in this land, we may 
have that beautiful order of mutual co-operation restored amongst us, in 
a degree to which we have been, of late, far too sadly strangers. (Cheers.) 
I do not for a moment mean that the workmen need Christianity to 
reform them more than those above them. I think you will say I have 
not flattered you in a single word, and I am not going to flatter you ; but 
I have learned this from my Master, that instead of the increase of wealth 
lessening the temptations of humanity, it increases them ; that if the poor 
man needs the religion of Christ to keep him pure and sober and holy, the 
rich man needs it tenfold. I never read in the Gospel, '^ How hardly shall 
they that are poor enter into the kingdom of heaven," but I have read,. 
"How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." (Cheers.) Therefore, it is not a bit because the poor need Chris- 
tianity more than the rich that I so speak to you. I think there have beea 
great faults on both sides, and I want to be the first to confess it. I think 
the clergy have been stiff and unsympathising very often in times past^ 
They have rather fled from the face of the multitude of their fellow 
citizens into coteries, and into the congenial society of those who would 
echo back in sighs the utterances which they had made ; and they have 
fled, to a certain degree, from the conflict Christ ordained for them with 
the thoughts of men, the doubts of men, the difficulties of men, and the 
sins of men. I confess it for myself and my brethren, and we all feel it 
There has come a new spirit among us, a desire to spend ourselves for 
Christ, and to labour among you. I believe that I am speaking the 
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opinion of the great mass of my olerical brethren, when I say that we do 
not want €ne chapels filled with perfumed handkerchief, but we want 
great churches filled with working men. (Loud cheers.) Well, then, I 
ask you to help us ; help us ; help us to make tiiese blessings yours and 
ours ; let the time past suflGice for the wretched jealousies of conflicting 
sects. If any mairthinks that by adding over and above to that which 
the Ohurch of England has instituted, counsels of perfection, such as 
those which I believe firmly John Wesley intended to institute, do not 
let us of the Church find fault with them, but let us rather adopt them 
into the common bosom of a living Christianity, and bid them God 
speed. (Cheera) T do verily believe that the great religious differences 
which now divide and weaken us exist more upon the memory of past evils 
than upon a present necessity ; and I believe that if Churchmen and 
Dissenters would unite together to exalt the one name of Christ, and for 
their love of that name seek heartily and thoroughly for brotherly com- 
munion in one common Church, England might have it, and that 
having it she might be, first in the things spiritual, and then in things 
materia], more than a mateh for the divided world around her. (Cheers.) 
My brethren — ^the doubts of the present time, what are they 1 Do you 
think they are new ? Have they not been whispered in every genera- 
tion into a thousand hearts? The temptations of the present day — 
which of them can be new 1 The difficulties of the present day — which 
have arisen since our fathers wrestled with them 1 But God has in the 
midst of them roused up on every side of us a new spirit of working for 
Him and living to Him. Oh, if in one of these great centres of our 
crowded humanity there should be one resolution to rise and to work 
for true unity in Him, I believe the result would be accomplished, and 
our children's children would call us blessed. (Loud cheers.) 

The Benediction was then pronounced by the President, and the 
meeting dispersed. 



FRIDAY MORNING, OCT. 4. 

THE PRESIDKNT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 10 A.M. 

CHURCH CEREMONIAL. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hone read the following Paper : — 
A rigid limitation of time having been fixed for the delivery of 
these Papers, I hope to be pardoned if without apology or other 
preface I proceed at once to the discussion of the subject intrusted 
to me. One favour I will ask — that of your clemency you will 
give me a fair hearing, while T endeavour to trace out before you 
what is the ceremonial of our dear Church of England, neither 
more nor less. 

Under the. Mosaic system, a gorgeous ceremonial was established 
in the tabernacle and the temple. But the whole of that system 
was swept away by the Gospel dispensation. The inspired Rubrics, 
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if I may so describe them, were repealed by the authority which 
had enacted them. As for the synagogues, the places themselves 
and the ceremonial observed in them were merely of human 
institution, and appertained entirely to the first covenant, which 
was to vanish away and to give place to the second. 

The religion of the Gospel stands in remarkable contrast with 
the religion of the Law in this matter of ceremonial. 

In the one, as I have observed, everything was regulated by 
divine authority, with a minute precision, — in the other, nothing. 
Respecting gestures, postures, garments, furniture, decorations, 
there is not in the Holy Scriptures one single injunction, no, not 
even a hint, for the guidance of the Christian Church. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26, **Let all things be done unto edifying," seems to comprise 
in itself the only and yet sufficient principle by which the Church 
was to guide herself in all such matters. 

But the use of some ceremonial is a matter of necessity, and 
the Church had to choose between making her own regulations, 
and leaving such things to the discretion or indiscretion of each 
congregation, or its lay or clerical officers. 

There are, I believe, no surviving records of any rule having 

been settled in the primitive Church. But as early as the days of 

Jerome and Chrysostom it appears to have become an established 

; . custom for the clergy to wear a particular clothing at the time of 

/ their ministrations. 

* In process of time the Church saw fit to aim at conciliating the 

Jew and the Gentile, by presenting herself before them in an 
attractive outward garb. She sought to enlist the senses on her 
side. The eye, the ear, the organs of smell, were to be gratified 
and won. 

Ceremonial, having once gained a place in the Church, made 
progress. But it is instructive to notice that the time at which 
the Church reached the highest point of her external magnificence 
was the same in which she had also sunk into the lowest depths 
of spiritual poverty. 

At length, not a moment too soon, came the Reformation. It 
was a great blessing in its distinctive principles, to the Church and 
to the world, notwithstanding varieties and defects in its details^ 
attributable to the fact that the instruments of its accomplishment 
were but men. 

Wherever it prevailed, one thing which it did was to sweep 
away a great quantity of the progressively gathered accretions 
of rubbish. 

On the Continent some precious things were thrust aside as well 
as the useless and the deceptive. 

Happily for us, the Church of England, when reformed, retained 

the Apostolic threefold ministry, and the use of a Liturgy ; while 

she wisely provided that the latter should be given to the people 

__ in their own language. She also availed herself, without prejudice, 

of all that was good and true in the " uses " of Sarum, York, 
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Hereford; Bangor^ and Lincoln^ and in the ancient Liturgies out of 
which those had been constructed; and she provided that the 
result should thenceforth be the "use'* of the whole Church of 
England — her Book of Common Prayer. 

She was not then^ nor afterwards, unconcerned about ceremonial. 
Of this the thoughtful and historical chapter, " Of Ceremonies/' in 
the Preface to the Prayer-book, is a conclusive witness. Its title 
is, " Of Ceremonies, why some be abolished, and some retained.'' 
She had carefully considered the ceremonies then in use. She 
now declared her deliberate judgment upon them. While ascribing 
them all to ^^ the institution of man/' she says that some which 
had been devised with " a goodly intent " had been turned to 
vanity and superstition. Others, she states, entered the Church 
through " indiscreet devotion/' and " a zeal without knowledge ; ** 
and these, partly " for their unprofitableness/' and partly because 
they " blinded the people, and obscured the glory of God," she 
accounted "worthy to be cut away, and cledn rejected." There 
remained a third class, which, although, like the rest, devised by 
man, she judged it desirable to retain, as well for " a decent order" 
as for edification. 

It becomes us, under the present circumstances of the Church, 
to take particular notice of these proofs of her discriminating care, 
shown as much in what she put away from her, as in what she 
thought it good to retain. 

The Church of England elsewhere asserts it to be her right 
to exercise her authority in this matter of ceremonial. In the 
twentieth and thirty-fourth Articles she maintains that ^' the 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies," — ^that there 
is no necessity for following the ceremonies of other particular 
Churches, or of former times, — and that she may change and 
abolish ceremonies, if only it be " done to edifying." 

In the Preface she declares the same to be her right and her 
duty, and shows that she has acted upon that conviction. She 
reiterates her reason for having "put away" some of the ceremonies 
to which the people were accustomed, — which were, their burthen- 
some number — their obscurity, so that they " did more confound 
and darken than declare and set forth Christ's benefits unto us,"^ 
and their being abused to superstitious purposes. 

As to the ceremonies which she retained, she defends them on 
the grounds that there must needs be some ceremonies ; that old 
ones if in themselves harmless, are less objectionable than new 
devices, while they may be abolished at any time for sufficient 
reasons ; and that they are " neither dark nor dumb ceremonies, 
but," as she expresses it, ** are so set forth that every man may 
understand what they do mean, and to what use they do serve. 
So that it is not like that they, in time to come, should be abused 
as other have been." 

With regard to symbolism, the Preface shows plainly the mind 
of the Church. Her reforms aimed at clearing out everything of 
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the kind that was not perfectly intelligible to ordinary minds, in its 
import and use, while in fact she retained only a very few symbols. 
There are, of course, those which Christ instituted, in the two Holy 
Sacraments. Besides these, there is the sign of the Cross made in 
baptism, the design of which is carefully explained whenever it is 
used, and which is elaborately defended in the 30th Canon. There 
is the ring in marriage, and the joining of hands, the throwing in 
of earth upon the coffin in the grave, and the laying-on of hands 
on the confirmed and the ordained, after the example of the 
Apostles. 1 know not of any other symbolical actions which are 
authorised by the Church of England; and in these there is 
nothing whose meaning is to be hunted out, and disputed over, 
and the explanation of which is, by reason of its cloudiness, likely 
to be forgotten by ordinary persons as soon as they have heard it. 

Such are the transparent and openly-avowed principles of the 
Church of England with regard to ceremonial. In her estimation, 
ceremonial is a mere matter of order, to be regulated by the judg- 
ment of the Church of each nation, and subject to alteration when 
it comes to be misused. It is required, in her system, to be simple 
and intelligible, not burthensome, and not promotive of error or 
superstition. 

The practical exhibition of the principles thus avowed by the 
Church is to be found in the Rubrics and Canons. I can discover 
no ground for suspecting that these were intentionally framed with 
a view of making room for any suoh ceremonial as could be charac- 
terised as " gorgeous " or *' ornate." This remark applies equally 
to her regulations with regard to persons, places, and services. I 
shall first speak of these, independently of the disputed part of the 
one rubric which has recently become an occasion of disturbing 
the peace of the Church, and which I think it best to reserve for 
separate consideration. 

1. As to persons^ it is agreed that that very rubric requires the 
clergy who officiate at Morning or Evening Prayer to be then 
habited in a surplice. 

They are also to wear the hood of their degree,if they be graduates, 
or otherwise " a decent tippet of black.'^ The Church does not 
provide that any other persons besides the clergy shall wear surplices* 
When she speaks of the "clerks," we understand her as intending 
lay officers who assist in the service. The Anthem, if there be one, 
implies the presence of persons competent to sing it. Propriety 
may suggest that these (who are the " clerks ") should be habited 
in a distinctive attire. Usage may be pleaded, to a certain extent, 
in such cases, in favour of the surplice. But it is my duty to 
acknowledge it to be a fact that the Church nowhere recognises a 
surpliced choir. 

So also with reference to processions, — ^no sanction of the Church 
can be pleaded in their favour. Where there is a necessity for 
persons to piK>ceed from one place to another, there is an Apostolic 
rule by which the Church professes to guide herself, which would 
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irarrrfnt the marshalling of those persous, as a matter of seemliness 
and order. "But on this point it is significant of the Church not 
being addicted to processions for the purpose of making an impres- 
48ion^ that she is silent. Bowing at the name of Jesus is sanctioned 
by the 18th Canon, but it is observable that^ with much caution, 
the Church saw it right to give her reasons for the practice. There 
is no authority for other bowings, nor for any genuflexions. 

2. As to places — and I include their furniture — propriety and 
simplicity, not magnificence or superfluity, would appear to have 
been the aim of the Church in her treatment of them. 

In the rubric, as it stood in Edward's second Prayer-book (1552), 
in Elizabeth's (1559), coiitinued I believe in James's (1602), cer- 
tainly found in Charles II.'s (1662), and therefore standing in our 
present Prayer-book, there are these words — *' And the chancels 
shall remain as they have done in times past." If I interpret this 
rightly, it is the law, not only that the chancels shall be preserved 
from destruction or mutilation, but that they shall continue in the 
-condition to which they had been brought at the date of Edward's 
second Prayer-book, or subsequently, by lawful authority. 

Taking the Communion Service and the Canons together for our 
further guidance, we are instructed that " on the east end of every 
church and chapel" are to be set up the Ten Commandments-^an 
order which many modern church-builders ingeniously contrive to 
disobey. There is to be a table, — always so called, — never men- 
tioned by the name of an " altar " — a name of which Bishop Hackett 
says, in his '*Life of Archbishop Williams," that it is a '* meta- 
phorical usurpation.'' On this table there is to be " a carpet of silk 
or other decent stufi^," of the propriety of which the Ordinary is 
constituted the judge. There is not a word, or a hint, about divers 
carpets, or divers colours. At the time of the Holy Communion 
the table is to be covered with " a fair white linen cloth." There 
is no authority for any article whatsoever being placed upon the 
table in addition to the vessels required for use in the administration 
of the Holy Communion. The table has not even a fixed place 
appointed for it by any express order of the Church. According to 
the rubric it " shall stand in the body of the church, or in the chan- 
cel, where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said." 
For many years after the Reformation, the table was brought 
out and placed for the service, usually with its ends east and west, 
which explains why that which is now called the north end of the 
table is called by the rubric the north *'side." The place in which 
our communion-tables now always stand was given to them, but 
without authority, after the accession of Charles II. We need not 
wish it to be altered. But it is right to remember that the Church 
has not herself assigned any particular place to them, and only now 
Iceeps thetn where they stand by virtue of her general law that no 
alterations may be made in the church or chancel without the 
authority of the Ordinary. This explanation suffices to show that 
when the minister is directed to stand at the '* north side " of the 
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table, it could not have been intended that he should select the 
west. 

The 82nd Canon orders that there shall be '^ a convenient seat 
for the minister to read the service in;" and the 83rd Canon 
requires " a comely and decent pulpit." There is no order as to 
the place of either. 

The Church adds no more. While we have reasons, weighty 
and constraining, for making the house of Ood not only seemly 
but beautiful, in honour of Him whom we worship (and we may 
well rejoice to have such liberty, subject to the Bishop's control), it 
is right to remember that we cannot find in the Church's own 
regulations, authority, ox even encouragement, for the introduction 
of costly decorations or of any useless furniture. 

3. With regard to the Service, the times require us to ask, "Does 
the Church of England provide for what is called ' a high cere- 
monial,' — an * ornate ' and ' magnificent ' performance ? " 

And the answer is ready, that she makes no such provision. In 
speaking of the persons who ofiiciate, I have anticipated much that 
might be said on this part of the subject. But it is proper to add 
that the whole tone of the Service is left to depend simply on its 
own appropriate language, and on a just expression of it, and not 
upon external accessories. Nothing artistic has been devised by 
the Church for the purpose of producing an efiect. The only choice 
allowed is, between " saying " and " singing " certain parts of the 
Service, the introduction or omission of the Anthem, and the use, or 
not, of instrumental music, — if at least her sanction of it may be 
inferred from provision being made for an Anthem. 

Proceeding to the Holy Communion, it is significant that when 
it is conducted according to the Church's rules, just as they stand, 
the Service is eminently simple, and divested of all outward 
demonstrations. In these respects it stands in suggestive con- 
trast with the ceremonial of the Roman and Greek Churches. 
It is a religious service, for the inner man, and makes absolutely 
no appeal to the mind through the outward eye. The officiating 
clergyman is directed when he is to kneel and when to stand, he 
has to present and place the alms on the table, and to place the 
elements so as most conveniently to break the bread and to take 
the cup before the people, — which instruction I understand as 
providing against his adding, out of sight, any ceremony beyond 
what is prescribed. The directions given for consecrating the 
elements, and for administering and receiving them, preclude the 
idea of anything being done for effect. The same may be said of 
all that is appointed to follow till the Service ends. If only that 
Service be conducted in exact accordance with the orders of the 
Church, nothing would be seen which, without perversion of 
language, could be called " histrionic," — and nothing which could 
turn any of the congregation into mere spectators of a scene. 

But it is said that it is lawful to add anything to the prescribed 
ceremonial of the Church of England so long as that thing is not 
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expressly forbidden. Yet surely the Preface on Ceremonies suffices 
to prove this at leasts that the existing Romish ceremonial had 
been carefiilly sifted, and that what was then deliberately excluded 
was in effect forbidden. Some things were ''retained,'* and others 
were " put away.'^ It is too absurd to maintain that the practices 
which had just been "put away*' or "abolished** as superstitious, 
as illusory, as farfetched symbols, and the like, might lawfully have 
been restored in the churches on the first day of using the new 
Prayer-book, which expunged them. And yet that might have 
been done then, if it be lawful now. 

And herein we find all the answer which can be required to an 
argument grounded upon certain Acts of Parliament of the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. ^ These Acts provided that until 
a new code of ecclesiastical laws should have been prepared, all 
such existing canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial as were not contrariant to the laws of the realm and 
the royal prerogative, should still be used and executed. But the 
Preface to the Prayer-book, being part of the Act of Uniformity, 
makes whatever it excludes to be contrariant to the laws of the 
realm. 

But what is to be said of such actions or vestments as are 
neither touched by the Preface nor the Rubrics ? There is the 
practice of standing to hear the Sentences and Exhortations, and 
to read the Psalms ; there is the alternate reading of the Psalms 
by the minister and people, and the sitting of the people when the 
Lessons are read. For these we ' accept the honoured rule of 
custom {mos pro lege) as settling the mode of doing what must be 
done in some way. 

As for turning to the east at the Creeds, the only authority for 
it is the same law of custom, which, however, is feeble in support 
of this practice, since it prevails only here and there. 

Then there are the gown and cassock, the scarf and the bands. 
It must be admitted that these hold a less secure place than the 
surplice ; but they are harmless, they have no theological signifi- 
cance, and they have the sanction of long usage. The gown is 
worn at a time for which the Church does not appear to have 
provided by any express regulations as to the dress of the preacher. 

But the most important question with reference to ceremonial 
aiises out of certain parts of that rubric which I have reserved for 
separate consideration, and which precedes the Morning and 
Evening Prayer. 

The 58th Canon requires that the surplice shall be the dress 
of every minister in " saying the public prayer, or ministering the 
sacraments or other rites of the Church." It also provides that 
hoods shall be worn on all such occasions. Of late it has been 
contended that the rubric in question lays down a contradictory, 
and at the same time superior, law. Let us consider whether sucli 
is its real intention. 

1 26 Hen. VITI. xix. 8 ; 1 Eliz. i. 6. 
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Counsel of the highest reputation direct our attention to the 
place in which that rubric stands, and the title given to it^ and 
argue that these limit its application to the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and to such offices as may be introduced into the same, as 
marriages, churchings, and baptisms ; in which services there is no 
dispute as to the surplice and the hood being the only authorised 
vestments. But doubtless it is held by others that this rubric 
extends to the office for the Holy Communion, and therefore 
requires the clergy to wear the cope, chasuble, albe, and dalmatic, 
when administering that sacrament. 

Let us consider what would necessarily ensue from such an 
interpretation of this rubric. King Edward's first Prayer-book 
gives no directions as to the chancels or their furniture. The 
regulations respecting them which were made between the dates of 
the two Prayer-books are consequently left in full force. Besides 
this, there is the special requirement concerning chancels in this 
very rubric, that they shall remain as they have done in times past, 
which, as I have already suggested, sanctioned such reforms as had 
been eflTected since the beginning of the reign. And, therefore, to 
include the Communion Office within the scope of this rubric 
might be to place a pre- Reformation priest, in sacrificial robes, at 
the side of a Reformed communion table, which was directed to be 
placed in the body of the church, if most convenient for the con- 
gregation, and of which the ends might stand east and west. 

Surely such could not have been the real intention of the 
Church ! Even her enemies, in the hottest part of their hostility, 
failed to detect such incongruity in her regulations. And as for 
her friends, if the rubric means what some now attribute to it, our 
own ''judicious'* Hooker failed a little in discernment, and was 
somewhat injudicious, when he took so great pains to prove from 
Jerome and Chrysostom that the surplice was the ancient dress 
of the clergy in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and when 
he gave such forcible reasons for the use of the surplice at that time. 

But whether the terms of the rubric were an oversight or no, of 
one thing we may feel perfectly certain — that those words were not 
written or retained by the Reformers for the purpose of counten- 
ancing a doctrine in denial of which many of them suffered the 
pains of martyrdom, " lighting such a candle, by God's grace, in 
England, as they trusted should never be put out."^ And it is no 
infringement of the rules of the Church Congress to say that, 
when an attempt is being made to bring back those garments 
avowedly as accessories to some particular doctrines, it ought first 
to be proved, beyond the reach of doubt, that those doctrines are 
doctrines of the Church of England. 

On the other hand, we have a full right to demand a revision of 
that rubric, if its terms are such as to admit of its being turned 
into an instrument of warfare against the doctrine which the 
Church of England maintains. 

^ Latimet'g words to Ridley on the day of their martyrdom . 
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Time forbids me to enter upon a discussion of the question, 
whether a higher ceremonial than that which the Church of 
England approves would be conducive, or otherwise, to the growth 
of religion in the land, strengthening its influence over the charac- 
ter and life of the people. 

I can, however, briefly indicate the line I should wish to have 
taken, had the opportunity been at my command. I should have 
argued — 

1. That if only permitted, and not enforced, a higher ceremonial, 
as it is called, would mark and strengthen divisions in the Church. 

2. That if enjoined, it would ofiend ten-thousandfold more than 
it would conciliate or gratify. 

3. That it has in itself little or no moral influence, since it ad- 
dresses itself only to the senses, and leaves the principles untouched. 

4. But, most of all^ that its tendency is to substitute itself for 
persDnal religion, — to make itself the end, and not merely a help 
towards something higher and better, — a tendency to which we 
ought not to be blinded by the fact that the revivers of the system 
are many of them eminently devout men, who watch sedulously 
against the temptation they are under to forget the power of god- 
liness when their minds are so full of its form. 

We have warnings enough before us. In other countries, where 
the ceremonial is highest, the religious principles and practice are 
lowest. In Italy, for example, if you inquire either about the 
priests or the people, you are likely enough to hear that religion 
has no moral power over them. If you ask about the prospect of 
a revival of religion, you may be told that your question assumes 
the existence of faith, whereas religion, in any such sense, is dead. 
But in that country ceremonial flourishes, flaunts itself, and i& 
boasted of; a ceremonial which is imposing in a sense melancholy 
and awful — for it is like the whitened sepulchre over dead men's 
bones ; it leaves sin unabashed and rampant, while many even of 
those who have to perform their parts in its elaborate scenic displays 
are lax in morals, alienated from Christianity, and entangled in . 
unbelief. 

I close my paper with an expression of the deep and solemn 
desire of my heart that our great and glorious Head may be pleased 
to look graciously upon our branch of His Church in her present 
perils and anxieties ; that He will keep her steadfast in His own 
true faith, the Scriptural theology of the Beformation ; that He 
will give each of her members grace to be, as Bishop Hall so 
graphically expresses it, '^ in necessary truths an oak, and a reed in 
truths indifferent ; " that He will heal her divisions by binding her 
members more closely to His own self; and that He will beautify 
all her borders by a copious shedding forth of those excellent gifts 
which are the fruits of the Spirit in every heart of man in which 
He is pleased to abide. 
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The Rev. T. W. Pebry read the following Paper : — 

1. '* We must not think but that there is some ground of reason 
even in nature, whereby it cometh to pass that no nation under 
heaven either doth or ever did suffer public actions which are of 
weight, whether they be civil and temporal or else spiritual and 
sacred, to pass without some visible solemnity ; the very strangeness 
whereof and difference from that which is common doth cause 
popular eyes to observe and to mark the same. Words, both because 
they are common, and do not so strongly move the fancy of man, are 
for the most part but slightly heard : and therefore with singular 
wisdom it hath been provided, that the deeds of men which are 
made in the presence of witnesses should pass not only with words, 
but also with certain sensible actions, the memory whereof is far 
more easy and durable than the memory of speech can be." -^ 

Apart from what Revelation teaches or implies, it would not be 
easy to construct a more solid reasoning basis for " Church 
Ceremonial " than this, which '' that learned and judicious divine " 
Richard Hooker, laid down when defending the use of ceremonies 
in the Church of England. Modesty and, on this occasion, time 
may well, therefore, counsel contentment with this language of 
that master of argument touching the abstract principle. 

2. It will not be questioned that the Church of England, like the 
rest of Christendom, has admitted this principle and acted upon it; 
nor can it be denied that for a long period of her history she 
developed it as fully as the other Churches of the West, or as the 
great Eastern communion. That in theory she still clings mainly 
to this development is testified by the fact that, as writers of note 
have all along held, the pre-Reformation Canon law (as it is called) 
remains unrepealed ; and further, that its authority was recognised 
only two years ago in the Royal Licence (June 26, 1865) to the 
Convocation of Canterbury for altering the Canons of 1603, 
relative to subscription and simony. 

3. History attests that the Church, in applying this principle of 
ceremonial, attached it the most fully to the Eucharistic service. 
The fact indicates that in the mind of the Church it was only fitting 
thus " to do honour to the Holy Communion as the highest act of 
Christian worship.'* And it is obvious that when, in the sixteenth 
century, the rulers of the English Church thought fit to make 
some changes in the existing ceremonial, they still adhered to the 
unbroken rule which runs up towards apostolic times, by giving^ 
the like prominence to ceremonial in the first Prayer-book of King 
Edward VI. For if, as seems admitted by advocates and objectors 
alike, the Eucharistic vestments are the distinctive feature of that 
ceremonial, then the fact that they were ordered nominatim in the 
Prayer-book of 1549 proves at least this — that, as the greater 
includes the less, so other ceremonial usages, which had also 
prevailed till then and had not been prohibited, could not have beea 

^ Fooker, Eccl. P6l. iv. 1* 
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accounted inconsistent, and therefore were not likely to have been 
designed to cease^ and thus to diminish that dignity of Eucharistic 
worship which the vestments themselves implied. No more 
striking proof could well be given of the condition in which the 
ceremonial of the Church of England was intended to be left by 
the first reformed Prayer-book^ than the notable circumstance 
that the Duke of Somerset sent it officially to Cardinal Pole at 
Eome^ inviting him to return to England, and saying this^ among 
other things, of the book itself— "In the which yf ye can fyend 
any faulte we shall gladly receyve yor letters and here your 
judgment given thereupon, and shall as gently cawse the reasons to 
be rendered unto you, wherewith we do not fere ye shal be satis- 
fied."^ No one can seriously imagine that the new Prayer-book 
would have " satisfied ^' the Cardinal if it had materially altered 
the general ceremouial features of the Church's Offices, and espe- 
cially of her Eucharistic Service. 

4. Now let us, at once, pass over just 300 years, and, mentally 
inspecting the churches of England and attending the services 
there in 1849, observe the marked and lamentable contrast in 
ceremonial which they then presented. Making every allowance 
for all kinds of abuses at both periods, it needs no critical eye to 
discern the obvious difference where care the most prevailed at the 
later time or was least regarded at the earlier period. Even if time 
permitted, it were scarcely necessary for me to draw the picture 
which most can probably sketch in outline for themselves — many 
are able to fill in with curious details. In making this comparison, 
no notice, of coui'se, is intended to be taken of the relative condition 
of the fabric of the churches, or even of their internal decora- 
tions at the dates in question : it is strictly church ceremonial to 
which these remarks are limited. There may have been, and there 
may be, a full and splendid ceremonial in a very debased building ; 
it would indeed be incongruous, but probably less, certainly not 
more, so, than the aspect of a well-restored or newly-built church — 
rich in its furniture and costly in its decoration — where the service 
was continued or inaugurated upon the prevailing type of a period 
now, it may be hoped, not slowly passing away. Nor, again, in 
pointing out the dissimilarity, is any blame implied of those who 
have merely continued a usage which they and their predecessors 
inherited, and with which clergy and laity of all grades were for 
the most part alike content. 

During, however, the last quarter of a century, influences of 
various kinds have arisen which here and there (how, it might be 
difficult to state precisely) evoked a ceremonial desire. This has. 
gone on spreading and intensifying, till at length it has produced a 
ceremonial zeal which, in not a few, and still multiplying, instances, 
has restored to the services of the Church of England the aspect 
which they wore in the earliest years of King Edward VI. The 
effect of this haa been on the one hand, to provoke a strong 
1 State Papers (Domeatic), Edw. VL vol. vii, ^ 
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opposition to the revival^ on the other hand, to increase and 
consolidate a by no means small or nninfluential body of ceremonial 
defenders. 

6. In this crisis it is a plain duty fairly to face and carefnlly to 
consider, first of all^ some such question as the following: — Is 
the Church Ceremonial which prevailed in 1549, or the Church 
Ceremonial which prevailed in 1849, the rightful heritage of the 
Church of England? 

This is the first time at which any of our Church Congresses 
have taken up at all the subject of Ceremonial. The introduction 
of it on this occasion is a recognition of its importance as affecting 
the well-being of the Church of England. The character of this 
assembly is especially fitted to consider and discuss the question I 
have proposed ; and therefore it may not be without its use to 
iiirnish, as concisely as possible^ some elements which perhaps will 
contribute towards its answer. In doing so it will be impossible 
now to produce much evidence in support of my positions, but I 
must ask the Congress to believe that I shall assert nothing but 
what is capable of proof. 

6. Viewing the question ecclesiastically, historically, or legally,. 
I am unable to arrive at any other answer than this — that the 
Church Ceremonial of 1559 is that to which, in the main, the 
Church of England is at least entitled now. 

(a) Ecclesiastically, she has made and sustained the claim by 
appealing to Scripture and primitive antiquity in justification of 
that order of divine service which was settled in the sixteenth 
century. 

Thus the statute (2 and 3 Edward YI. c. 1.) authorising the 
first reformed Prayer-book states that the King "hath appointed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and certain of the most learned and 
discreet bishops, and^ other learned men of this realm, to consider 
and ponder the premises ; and thereupon, having eye and respect 
to the most sincere and pure Christian religion taught by the 
Scripture, as to the usages in the primitive Church, should draw 
and make one convenient and meet order, rite, and fashion o£ 
common and open prayer, and administration of the sacraments, to 
be had and used in his Majesty's realm of England and Wales. . .'^ 

Again, the statute (5 and 6 Edward VI. c. 1.) authorising the 
second Prayer-book (which is commonly, though, as it seems ta 
me, erroneously, held to have been intended to teach a less Catholic 
doctrine and to forbid a less Catholic ceremonial than the first 
Book), says, in speaking of the first Book, that ''there hath been^ 
a very godly order set forth by the authority of Parliament, for 
common prayer and administration of the sacraments, . • • agree- 
able to the Word of God and the primitive Church.^* 

Once more, the statute (13 and 14 Charles II. c. 4.) authorising 
our present Prayer-book declares that " in the first year of the late 
Queen Elizabeth there was one. uniform order of common service 
and prayer, and of the administration of sacraments, rites and 
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ceremonies, in the Church of England .... agreeable to the Wol*d 
of God and usage of the primitive Church." 

These explicit declarations of three several statutes lead inevitably, 
as it appears to me, to this conclusion — that (without taking into 
account what was or was not done under the Prayer-book of 1552) 
the fuller ceremonial provided by or used in connexion with the 
Prayer-books of 1549 and 1559 must be regarded as being, in the 
mind of the Church of England, consistent with Scripture and 
primitive antiquity. 

(J) Historically, the English Church makes the same claim to 
an ancient in preference to a modern ceremonial ; for, defending, 
in the 30th Canon of 1604, the use of the Cross in Baptism, she 
uses language which certainly implies a designed continuity of 
association, not only with communions in which church ceremonial 
was prominent, but with that ceremonial itself where consistent 
with her own constant appeal to the ancient Church. The words 
indeed are well enough known ; it may be doubted whether their 
import is sufficiently considered : — " So far was it from the purpose 
of the Church of England to forsake and reject the Churches of 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like Churches, in all 
things which they held and practised, that, as the apology of the 
Church of England confesseth, it doth with reference retain those 
ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor 
o£Pend the minds of sober men ; and only departed from them in 
those particular points wherein they were fallen both from them- 
selves in their ancient integrity, and from the apostolical Churches 
which were their first founders.^' 

Should it be objected that the word "retained," as used here, 
limits the ** ceremonies '^ to those in actual use in 1604, it is 
obvious to reply that such a usage, or rather non-usage, was a 
mockery of the " ancient integrity ^' of the Churches spoken of, 
and that practices so disgracefully lax as they then for the most 
part were, certainly could not seriously be spoken of as any 
following of the customs of ** the apostolic Churches." Besides, 
it must be remembered that the general rubric on ornaments, in 
the Prayer-book of 1604, pointed to as high a standard of 
Euchai^istic ceremonial as is claimed under the rubric now. Some 
objectors to ceremonial even maintain that in its form at the 
Jacobean period it maintained a higher standard than its terms 
now impose. 

(c) Legally, the claim is declared in such explicit terms that, if 
they are regarded alone and without reference to what is termed 
contemporaneous exposition, there may be said to be a common 
consent to the belief that the instrumenta involved in church 
ceremonial are clearly referred to the second year of King 
Edward VI. by the well-known rubric on **the ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof,'^ which occurs in our present 
Prayer-book. There is, in truth, a consensus of divines and lawyers, 
from Bishop Cosin down to our 6wn time, in support of this view. 
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To this must be added the judicial interpretation of the highest 
existing court of Ecclesiastical Appeal in 1857 — "that the same 
dresses, and the same utensils or articles, which were used under 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. may still be used.*' It 
would seem to be a most legitimate conclusion, that the period 
chosen as the standard for ornaments may, at least with propriety, 
be appealed to where ceremonial directions are lacking or are in- 
explicit in our present Service-book ; for, unless it can be shown 
that the two were inconsistent in 1549, they cannot be at variance 
in 1867, except in any particular the old ceremonial does not 
correspond to the character of the existing offices on account of 
their being varied from the form which they had in 1549, 

7. But it will no doubt be again, as it has been already^ in effect 
contended, that notwithstanding the Church of England's abstract 
appeal to primitive antiquity, her reference to the customs of other 
Churches, and her retention of an old rubric, she has, nevertheless, 
abandoned what doubtless was in 1559 as well as in 1549 her 
rightful ceremonial heritage, and that she is only entitled now to 
that kind and amount of ceremonial which her services ordinarily 
exhibit. 

The argument is maintained on two grounds: — 

First, that the ceremonial provided for by the first Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. soon began to fall into disuse ; was discouraged, if 
not prohibited, by the second Prayer-book ; was never really meant 
to be continued by Elizabeth, but in fact rapidly declined during 
her reign ; and has not since been attempted to be restored unt2 
now, except for a short period during Archbishop Laud's primacy, 
when the experiment proved disastrous. 

This statement may in the main be admitted ; but I must question 
the assertion that the Elizabethan law was not intended to be per- 
manent ; and the allegations of early disuse and of rapid decline 
need considerable qualification ; there is sufficient evidence to show 
that the attachment to the old ceremonial was strong enough to 
retain it longer and more extensively than is commonly believed to 
have been the case. Yet giving to the statement all the weigh it 
claims, to what does it amount? Not more, surely, than to this— 
that the invading tides of foreign Protestantism, and of domestic 
Purii^anism and Presbyterianism, broke down the Episcopal and 
other defences of Catholic antiquity — themselves many of them far 
from strong — and desolated the ceremonial — (must I not add the 
doctrinal?)— region of the Church of England. As to the alleged 
failure of the revival in the reign of the First Charles, it must not 
be forgotten that the political strife of that period forbids it to be 
regarded as any test of success under more favourable auspices. 

Secondly, it is said that the legal claim for the ceremonial of 
Edward's second year was legally terminated by the action of the 
Church herself in the Advertisements of 1565 and the Jacobean 
Canons of 1603-4. These, it is asserted, were legal limitations of 
the rubric^ made in conformity with a provision in the Elizabethan 
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Act of Uniformity with declared (s. xxv.) that the ornaments of 
the second year of Edward VI. should *' be retained and be in use 
.... until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of 
the Queen^s Majesty," with certain advice which the clause named. 
The argument is not new, though much stress has been laid upon 
it of late, and a high legal opinioa given in conformity therewith, 
which some of its authors have since repeated. If no adverse 
opinion, at least equally strong, had been published, it might have 
been presumptuous in a non-legal person to be other than silent 
upon this point ; but as the case is otherwise, I may with some 
confidence reassert the belief which I ventured to express in print 
ten years ago^ — that the true interpretation and bearing of these 
Advertisements and Canons (and indeed of all other similar acts 
which occurred between 1559 and 1 662) is that they exhibited the 
minimum ceremonial upon which the bishops were compelled, from 
time to time, to insist in order to secure, if possible, some degree of 
conformity to laws then in force, on the part of those who again 
and again showed their determination to strip, if they could, the 
Church of England of all likeness to anything but the Presbyterian 
platform. 

But, further (putting aside the Canons of 1604, which were not 
made in virtue of any authority derived from the Elizabethan statute, 
and passing over the very important question whether the Adver- 
tisements were in fact issued with the authority which the statute 
required), I must be allowed to dispute the correctness of the state- 
ment upon which the argument itself is framed. It is asserted 
that th« proceedings touching the Advertisements were taken under 
the 25th section of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, which pro- 
vides for " other order '* being taken as to ornaments than that 
already given in the same section which legalised those of Edward^s 
second year. But, so far as I am aware, though I do not think the 
point has been noticed, there is no reason whatever for supposing 
that this was the case. They were, indeed, the result of Queen 
Elizabeth's letter to Archbishop Parker, 25th of January, 1564-5 ; 
but that letter contains nothing to indicate that any particular 
section of the statute was to be then acted upon, still less does it 
point to this section. It is much more likely that the 26th section 
was the one kept in view, if indeed either was really touched by 
what was done ; for that section provided for the publishing (not of 
" other " as in the former section, but) of " further ceremonies and 
rites,^' in case there should " happen any contempt or irreverence 
to be used in the ceremonies or rites of the Church, by the misusing 
of the orders appointed in '^ the Prayer-book. It was of this very 
''misusing^' that the Queen's letter complained, and insisted that 
the bishops should devise some remedy for it; but that that remedy 
was not to be sought in an alteration of the law can hardly be 
doubted by any careful reader of the document ; more especially if 
regard be had to the following words of the original draft, for 
^ Lawful .Church Omamentp, p. 206. 
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whicli a more threatening form, and one less favourable to the non- 
conforming clergy, was substituted; for the Queen says, '^ And yet 
in the execution hereof wee require you to use al good discretion, 
that hereof no trouble grow in the Church, neither that such as of 
frowardness and obstinacy forbear to ackowledge our supreme 
authority over al sort of our subjects, bee hereby encouraged any- 
wise to think that wee mean to have any change of the policy or of 
the lawes already made and established, but that the same shal 
remain in their due force and strength." ^ 

Seventy-six years later the letters patent prefixed to the Canons^ 
of 1640 confirm this view — that the law, as settled by the Eliza- 
bethan statute, was not altered by any of the subsequent regulations 
which had been made to meet the growing laxity and nonconformity 
of the intervening period; for the King states as follows — "We 
are given to understand, that many of our subjects, being misled 
against the rites and ceremonies now used in the Church of England, 
have lately taken offence at the same, upon an unjust supposal, that 
they are not only contrary to our laws, but also introductive unto 
Popish superstitions, whereas it well appeareth unto us, upon mature 
consideration, that the said rites and ceremonies which are now so 
much quarrelled at were not onely approved of, and used by those 
learned and godly divines, to whom, at the time of Reformation 
under King Edward VI. the compiling of the Book of Common 
Prayer was committed (divers of which suflFered martyrdom in 
Queen Maries days), but also again taken up by this whole 
Church under Queen Elizabeth, and so duly and ordinarily practised 
for a great part of her reign ( within the memory of divers yet 
living ) as that it could not then be imagined that there would need 
any rule or law for the observation of the same, or that they could 
be thought to savour of Popery/' 

Enough, I think, has now been said ( as much certainly as the 
limits of this paper permit ) to prove that such church ceremonial 
as was clearly allowed and practised in connexion with the first 
Prayer-book of King Edward VI. is still the Church of England's 
rightful heritage — one which she is fully entitled to claim on every 
plea by which she can sustain her position and authority as a 
portion of the Church Catholic itself. 

8. But it is not sufficient at this day to inquire what are the 
Church of England's abstract rights in the matter of church 
ceremonial ; it has become a question of great practical and general 
import whether she could endeavour to cultivate her ceremonial 
heritage — all the more so because the attempt has, within these 
last few years, been made in some spots of her wide domains. It 
has varied, indeed, both in character and in degree ; yet it may 
be said to have been, on the whole, a clear advance, and that, too, 
in the direction of fulfilling the law by which ceremonial among 
US is governed- 

The prospects or the proofs of success commonly go far towards 
.1 Stirype'd Parker, iiu 89. 
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determining the commencement or the continuance of an experi- 
ment. In this case it must be admitted that the measure of success 
already attained is far from being discouraging ; especially when 
it is remembered how various, and often strangely as.sorted, havo 
been the forces which, separately or in league, the effort had to 
withstand. Among these were to be found the dislike of change, 
and the prejudice against antiquarianism ; the preference of modern 
simplicity, and the dread of innovations; the contempt for puerili- 
ties, and the attachment to unmeaning forms ; charitable fear of 
offence being needlessly caused, and in unwillingness to believe 
that scandal was given by the lack of decency and order ; an alarm 
at the supposed tendencies of the movement ; a complaint of its 
indefiniteness ; a fear of its being superficial ; a real inability of many 
devout minds to accept it, whether from previous training or other 
causes ; the allegation of its disloyalty ; the standing aloof, or the 
depreciation, or the opposition of authorities. These and many more 
hindrances of a like character, not to be despised, whatever might 
be thought of the apparently more formidable hostilities of a dis- 
tinctly public kind, have severely tested the merits of the attempt 
thus far made to revive in use ceremonial which exists in theory. 
It may well be believed that these checks have been wholesome in 
preventing a too rapid development, such as is by no means un- 
common when a reaction sets in against what is believed to be, or 
really is, a long reign of disorder or indifference. 

It has, however, to be considered whether, in achieving this 
success^ the ceremonial movement has in fact answered any of its 
true ends and objects, — such as the adding more solemnity to 
religious worship ; the imparting to it a life and energy calculated 
to fix the attention and sustain the devotions of the worshipper; 
the giving definiteness and fixity to theological ideas ; the helping 
Christians to realise more vividly the presence of God and the 
majesty of His service; the impressing men of different ranks and 
of varying degrees of ignorance or of intellectual culture with a 
stronger persuasion of the order of grace as distinct from that of 
liattLre; the raising, directly or iuditectly, the tone of society 
touching the Church as a visible spiritual agency, and not a mere 
institution for promoting social order and a decent morality ; the 
drawing out more of the spirit of sacrifice for God's honour ; the 
deepening of the religious life by the greater prominence given to 
sacramental worship and its spiritual associations; the bringing 
into communion with the Church any who had failed to be 
attracted under a less ceremonial development; the retaining those 
who, for lack of this external manifestation of sacramental life, 
might have been tempted to seek it elsewhere. 

That these ends have been attained in varying degrees, though 
not perhaps to any very large extent (as indeed could scarcely have 
been expected, considering the limits and duration of the movement), 
cannot, I think, be denied; and, therefore, this result must surely 
be a warrant for continuing the experiment where circumstances 
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favour the attempt. Not, indeed, that the absence of success, at 
least until after a very long period of trial, would be any adequate 
proof of the unfitness, in itself, of a ceremonial revival ; more 
especially in a case like the present, where the attempt runs counter 
to the tradition of well nigh three centuries ; for to the growth of 
that tradition originally, and its subsequent perpetuation, must be 
traced the existence and long continuance of a state of things in 
the Church of England than which nothing could well be more at 
variance with the pretensions of a body making the claims to those 
notes of a Church which the English communion puts forward for 
acceptance. 

The history of that tradition seems to me to point to us of this 
day, a- warning and an encouragement It tells us, surely, as plainly 
as can well be, that with the decay of ceremonial there followed 
infrequency of worship, and more especially of Eucharistic services, 
and that concurrently there was manifested an increasing public 
dimness on the corresponding doctrines, which became less and less 
distinct with the growth of a popular Protestantism I do not, of 
course, mean that theological treatises ceased to be produced, or 
that even catechetical manuals were not prepared : on the contrary, 
to these no doubt it was due that among clergy and people there 
was maintained a larger amount of sound religious knowledge than 
else would have been preserved ; but it seems undeniable that the 
loss of church ceremonial was accompanied by a feebler popular 
apprehension of the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer ; and 
the substitution, in the public services, of coldness and dryness for 
that fervour and warmth which are the fitting accompaniments of 
devotional acts. The warning, therefore, is — ^to beware of damping 
the zeal for ceremonial which is now manifesting itself, lest, 
through the indifference of disappointment, there should be a recoil 
upon the tradition which has been deprecated ; the encouragement 
is — that, in the small experience of the recent revival, there are to 
be seen the indications of a deep and wide-spread resuscitation of 
ceremonial which by its vigour may be expected to prove a lasting 
protection to that religious truth which is more likely than ever to 
be imperilled in the future. 

9. While, therefore, I speak the deepening conviction of my 
own mind for many years past, that the ceremonial movement is 
one which, in the nature of things, must progress in the Church of 
England, I would take this opportunity of pointing out three 
hindrances to its legitimate development. 

First. — ^The need of some well-known and definite standard, 
which could be appealed to as the maximum desired tojbe attained, 
either as the permanent point, or as the stage to be rested at for a 
given period. 

It is the want of some fixity of character which deters many 
from sharing in this movement, to which in principle they assent. 
We need, no doubt, a Committee of Rites to prepare a more 
explicit ceremoniale for the Church of England; but it may be 
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doubted whether the time has quite arrived for giving such shape 
to conclusions which need first to be worked out by a tentative 
process ; especially where, as in our own case, the endeavour is to 
re-adapt an ancient, but to a great extent, neglected, ceremonial to 
an institution, which, meanwhile, in its character of an Established 
Church, has practically attained a comprehensiveness probably 
much exceeding the limits which even in that character it was 
designed to embrace. 

Secondly. — The want of some more uniform and better under- 
stood principle of action among xhe restorers of ceremonial them- 
selves ; especially in the absence of that kind of public standard 
just mentioned. It is felt that the movement is of a too eclectic 
kind, and consequently is deficient in a quality which Englishmen 
value — that of steadiness, and so, as it is thought, of safety. The 
discussion of " Church CeremoniaV at this Congress, will not 
have been without some value if it should lead to any well-devised 
and concerted plan as to this point. 

Thirdly. — ^There can be no doubt that with a very large propor- 
tion of not unsympathising and Catholic minded men, the absence 
of any recognition of the ceremonial movement by the Episcopate 
is a real hindrance to their more than passive share in its promo- 
tion. The fact of such want of Episcopal sanction must be 
regretted ; but it may be that it has furnished a truer test of an 
existing need ; while it must not be forgotten that in a movement 
which has been alleged to be of doubtful legality, it may well have 
been felt by our Episcopal rulers that it was desirable to . abstain 
from advising in a cause upon which they might each have to 
adjudicate. 

To some extent it may be hoped that this last hindrance is 
passing away, as from other causes, so in the recognition of a clear 
principle, really affecting this subject, which has been just enun- 
ciated in the Pastoral of the United Anglican Episcopate ; for when 
the Bishops assembled at Lambeth exhort, in pious and loving 
accents, the faithful, Priests, Deacons, and laity, to " Hold fast 
. . . the Pure worship and order which of God^s grace ye have 
inherited from the primitive Church," it at once sends back our 
thoughts to those primitive liturgies which the Revisers of 1 661 
were especially directed to *' consult ; " and it seems to say that 
the church ceremonial which they embody is no unfitting guide 
for us, in this nineteenth century, who are seeking to restore our 
wasted ceremonial heritage ; and that in following it humbly,, 
patiently, considerately, carefully, and charitably, our action may 
not be otherwise than accordant with the prayer of that same 
Pastoral which supplicates God that we may '^ reach forth unto 
higher measures of love and zeal in worshipping Him.'' 
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ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSION. 

Mr. R. Brbtt (of Stoke Newinglon), who was received with great cheering, said :— 
No subject more important than that of Church Ceremonial has been brought before 
this great Congress. For public worship being the chief duty, the highest privilege, 
the most exalted work in which redeemed men can engage, it becomes a question 
of the greatest moment to know how we can perform this, *' our bounden duty and 
service,^' most acceptably to Him to whom it is due, and so as to attain the end for 
which it was appointed. As my allotted time will not allow me ta enter into the 
historical or theological aspect of the subject, I. will simply state the general prin- 
ciples upon which 1 conceive Church Ceremonial rest**. The dignity of a sovereign 
could not be long maintained without the forms and etiquette of courts; neither can 
the solemnity of public worship be sustained without a significant and impressive 
ceremonial to give form and expression to the devotion of the worshippers. And aa 
no man would lie called ridiculous or foolish who used the dress and observed the 
formalities of a court, because the sovereign sitting on the throne was the representa- 
tive of majesty from on high, — why should not the same rule be applicable in judg^ing 
the clergy who adopt the dress and ceremonial of a more extended sovereignty than 
any on the earih— that of the Holy Catholic Church? Is it not fitting tiiat in the 
one case, aa well as the other, there should be a garb marking the officials for the 
woik in which they are specially engaged ? For what is the Church but the visible 
kingdom of Christ, and her public services but the courts whither we go to offer our 
homage to the King of kings ? The teaching of the natural world, as well as the 
direct Revelation of God, inculcate the use and importance of symbolism. '^All 
nature," as a great philosopher has beautifully described it, "is a song of praise on 
the Creator's omnipotence, composed in living imagery." Is not the whole ^ earth 
one vast symbolical temple, shadowing forth great mysteries, and making spiritual 
realities alusost palpable to the senses of the earnest and loving student? Man, its 
priest, stands, as it were, on the pinnacle of the universe, and, like the £Eibled Atlas 
of old, bearing the heavens on his shoulders, unites the heavenly and the earthly in 
his own compound being. Hence the great nations of antiquity, whether guided by 
the light of some primeval tradition, by the symbolical world around, or by the deep 
cravings and needs of our common humanity, have been led to clothe their religions 
worship in a symbolical garb, and invest it with a ceremonial designed to impress 
the minds of it8 votaries. So, when God in His infinite compassion would lift up 
man from the abyss into which he had fallen, and draw him into communion with 
Himself, He set up His Church, and appointed a minute, gorgeous, and highly 
symbolical ceremonial, in which beauty of form and colour, rich and costly materials, 
ravishing harmony, f^weet smelling incense, and whatever could quicken tJie imagina- 
tion, kmdle the affections, and delight the senses, were all inlisted into His service, 
to do Him honour, and als^o to elevate, purify, and educate fallen man, and bring him 
back into communion with his Maker. Time will not permit me to speak of that 
wondrous pystem of types and figures which shadowed forth the coming of the Great 
Deliverer— or I could show that although much is abolished, some is yet retained in 
the Christian Church. (CheerB). But there are certain fundamental principles of 
worKhip which must abide so long as man continues what he is, and stands in the 
same relations to his Maker. 1 would refer to that remarkable example of fervent 
and impreiMive won^hip given in 2 Chron. v. as a pattern for all generations. It was 
on the occasion of brhiging up the ark of God into Solomon's Temple, when 280 
Levitep, skilful in mu»ic and in song, with 120 priests sounding trumpets, stood near 
the altar, the former "arrayed in white linen,** the latter in their special garments. 
And they nent up their instruments and voices as one man, and as the full flood of 
harmony burst frum that magnificent choir, the glory of the Lord came down and 
filled His house, thereby testifying to all generations His approval of such worship. 
The holy Catholic Church, guided by the indwelling Spirit of God, has framed her 
ritual after this divine pattern given in Holy Writ, and in all ages, and among all 
nations, has adopted a dignified, solemn, and symbolical ritual as the most fitting 
mode of doing honour to her Lord and King, as becoming His greatness and majesty, 
and best calculated to evoke and concentrate the worship of her children, as well as to 
express the adoring love of the faithful. And 1 maintain that the Church of England, 
so fur from having abolished the old ceremonial, has retained the same principle in 
the reconstruction of her public Offices. Her Morning Prayer, taken chiefly from the 
ancient offices of Matins and Lauds is especially a service of praise which can only 
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?)e properly expressed in choral worship. The great choral gatherings, now happily 
80 common, are bringing out the fulness and beauty of these office?, and giving men 
truer ideas of worship. Public worship being the mutual, uniUd homage of the body 
of the baptized, the training of regenerate souls for the heavenly worship of which it 
is the reflex, it requires a more or less elaborate ceremonial to direct, nx, and unite 
the devotions of all, and to prevent it degenerating into a cold and lifeless service. 
We do not go to church to say our private prayers, but to join in one common act of 
objective worship. As in heaven seraph cries to seraph, and host to host, until the 
<^ountless myriads are blended into one unisonous outburst of adoring rapture, 
ascribing glory to the Lamb, so in the Church on earth choir answers choir, the 
multitude of the people take up the strain, and Psalms, Doxologies, and Canticles 
follow in quick succession, until the united, concentrated worship of the body of 
Christ ascends like a cloud of incense" to His footstool, echoing the worship of the 
Angels, and giving glory to Him who has redeemed us by His blood. Ought we not 
to employ all that is beautiful, grand, and solemn in the performance of a duty so 
exalted and blessed, filling our hearts with adoring lovel Grand, impressive, and 
soul-stirring as such service in, is it but the prelude to, and preparation for, that great 
supreme act of worship, the Holy Eucharist — that mystery of mysteries in which the 
Church shows forth the death and passion of her Lord, and pleads His all-prevailing 
sacrifice. In celebrating this high service, the Church, in all ages and among every 
tongue and people, has used special garments for the priest, more beautiful and 
-dignified than for any other service. Every garment and ceremony was made to 
speak of Christ, and to impress His death and passion upon the minds and hearts of 
her people. A previous speaker has said that the Church of England has no altar. 
Now, I would abk, was there ever a religionon the face of the earth without an altar ] 
(Cheers.) Does not St. Paul say, " We have an altar V It had also been said that 
the Church of England did not appeal to the senses by her ritual, but had appointed 
a simple ceremonial. I do not believe that she has so mis-read humanity, or mis- 
understood the nature of man, as to have meant to put aside that which could 
influence his complex being. The Church has a great work to do, but she is so 
narrow, stifle, and straightlaced, that thousands of people are separated from her 
•communion who might be won. (Loud cheers.) She wants life and expansiveness, 
that the Spirit of God that is within her may go forth and fructify, and reach all 
classes of the people. If Dissent has gathered in its tens of thousands, it is because 
it met a want of human nature. Why did not the Church meet that want ? I would 
appeal to our right rev. fathers and say we want to have services of all kindo, the 
simplest to meet the cases of the most ignorant, and not to curtail our ritual, but to 
expand it, and have grand and imposing services for those who need them. We are 
asked to go back to " the accustomed use '' — a use which I am old enough to have 
known, and which emptied our churches, dishonoured God, and destroyed the souls of 
men, driving tens of thousands either into Dissent or utter indifierence to all religion, 
80 that it required all the fiery zeal of the Wesleys and W bitfields, the Venns and the 
Simeonp, to awaken the dormant Church to penitence and life. We are reaping the 
fruits of their labours, and shall we destroy the work they have done, and lapse back 
again? No ; what we want are services of all kindo, simple ones to meet the lowest 
classes, and more ornate and highest ritual for those who need it. Let us unite heart 
and soul to make the services of our Church what they should be, that such a song of 
praise may ascend from her to the throne of God, that all people would look to her, 
and that she should be the honoured instrument in bringing about the reunion of 
Christendom. (Loud cheer?.) 

Eev. T. D. Bernard (Rector of Walcot, Bath).— I am sure, my lord, we all feel a 
common anxiety in dealing with a subject so practical, pressing, and serious. Many 
questions have been suggested which must be settled by decisions of law, or by 
counsels of prudence or charily. But there is one which is prior to them all, and 
which is more properly a subject for public opinion, and therefore for this Congress. 
To this only I shall address myself. Is it to be desired that the Church of England 
should adopt a distinctly higher ceremonial than that she has had hitherto ] We 
are all sensible by this time, that the thing proposed to us is not the fuller or more 
general carrying out of our traditional system, but the introduction of a body of new 
features hitherto supposed to be foreign. There are two systems before us. It is 
alleged that one was allowed ; it is certain that the other has prevailed. To pass from 
one to the other would be a practical and visible revolution. I submit that any strong 
change in ceremonial is an evil, and pregnant with evils, and therefore not to be 
made without great and pressing reasons. The continuity of ceremonial does not 
really involve, but it represents to the common apprehension the continuity of the 
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Charcli's life. It does not lie so close to it as does the continuity of doctrine or the 
continuity of orders ; but it has all the practical importance which belongs to that 
which is upon the surface, which compels attention, and is always before the public 
eye. My friend may be the same man that he was ; but after a great change in his 
aspect and his adoption of foreign manners and a foreign dress, I scarcely feel as if 
he were so, and I must excuse those less intimately acquainted with him who fail to 
recognise him at all. I do not speak as an old Tory (if there be such a being left) 
who would have nothing changed ; but I remember the sore struggles of scrapulous 
yet holy consciences, through which our present ritual and vestments were secured to 
our use; I observe that different doctrinal tendencies have since found in them 
a common satis&ction and repose ; I see that our ceremonial has been felt to 
be, on the whole, a fair representation of the character of the English Church; and I 
am sure that any considerable change in it would be felt as a proof which no argu- 
ment could overpower, that an equally considerable change had taken place in that 
characteristic itself. A compact would seem to have been broken, a settled under- 
standing to have ceased, and the members of the Church, no longer feeling them- 
selves safe within the limits of traditional custom and recognised law, would be cast 
upon all the agitations and miseries which attend the conflicts of individual taste, 
individual conscience, and individual will. And this state of things is demanded in 
the name of liberty. It is urged that liberty for an ornate and scenic ritual ought to 
be conceded to those whose devotional taste it suits ; that though law should not force 
it on a reluctant clergyman, and a clergyman should not force it on a reluctant con- 
gregation, there should be liberty to adopt it where the desire for it exists. It sounds 
welL As an advocate for representation of minorities, I like the sound of it myself; 
but in matters of public regulation we are bound to look forward with something of 
a legislative eye, and I see before me not shadows (as has just been said), but a course 
of inevitable events. What is a clergyman? Thank God he does not live forever; 
he comes and goes ; another takes his office, who will in turn use his liberty to change 
the ceremonial which he finds. What, again, is a congregation ? It is spoken of as 
if it were one man or one mind. It is an assembly of minds of various habit with 
equal rights; but it may be with opposite wishes on the subject to be decided. Then 
the majority must decide. But how to get at the minority ! You must have mani- 
festations of opinion ; they will be asked for, made the most of, made the least of, 
manufactured, supposed — busy and managing people get their way. See what you 
. have done. On a subject which all can understand and on which all can got hot— 
women as well as men — you have called into the field, you have stimulated into 
action every principle of restlessness and antagonism. There will be the party of 
movement and the party of resistance ; mutual watchfulness,' canvassing, cabals, 
strafegy which uses occasions and secures positions. But there is a power to heal and 
to decide — the Bishop and his "godly monitions.*' You, my lords, best know what these 
can do, when men are eager and think that they have legal liberty. No ! this scheme of 
liberty in the adoption of ceremonial, fair in its sound, must be ruin in its action— 1 
will- not say threatening an ultimate disruption, but ensuring an immediate dislocation 
through the whole body of the Church. I submit, in the next place, that this change 
proposed is counter to the mind of our time and nation. It is scarcely allowed, on the 
other side, that such an objection can be entertained. The restoration of the vest- 
ments and ceremonial is spoken of as the recovery of a lost heritage, of an eternal 
possession and characteristic of the Church. These things were once— they ought to 
be for ever. But stay, we are not speaking of the thing which is done, but of the 
way in which it is done — the dress and manner of the Church. A man's dress and 
manner are not formed merely by his principles, but by external influences and 
accidental associations. The ancient ceremonial of the Church was the joint product 
of its doctrines and its associations. We know as matter of history what those 
associations were— the gaudy grandeur of the decaying empire, the intellectual 
childishness of the barbarian races, the idolatrous taste of lingering paganism. And 
is it to be contended that a style and manner, matured under such influences as these, 
mu&t cleave to the Church for ever, and even where they have been deliberately laid 
aside must, at all hazards, be recovered ] The mind for which we have now to find 
expression has been formed under other influences. Take things upon the whole, and 
who will say that this is an age which naturally expresses itself in histrionic forms, 
prefers symbolism to plain speaking, or counts pageant a serious thing, or at least 
that these are characteristics of the English mind ? Old forms are still associated 
with our serious life— the coronation of a sovereign, the pomp of an opening of 
Parliament, the judges' procession and trumpets. Oreat actions should have their 
tokens and make their formal claims to public reverenct". But a little is enough. 
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Now to business ; that mnst not be cumbered with any forms but such as protect its 
dignifcy and conduce to its end. It is the same with the public acts of worship. la 
their buildings, garb, and order, they are separated from vulgar associations and claim 
the reverence which is their due. But if you should now bring back the elements of 
pageantry and histrionic action, you would not in the present state of feeling augment 
— you would on the contrary impair — ^the sense of seriousness in acts of worship. 
Some would like it, not as assisting their converse with God, but with those lighter 
feelings with which they gaze upon a show. Most would not like it. Arrangements 
for effect, which may perhaps suit the French taste, are not natural with us. We 
manage them badly, and feel for them a kind of repulsion and disdain. Beware how 
you introduce changes which may, in the end, encourage that lightness or provoke 
that disdain. Our present ritual is free from both dangers. Qrave and dignified, its 
plain words and simple order leave spiritual acts to appear as spiritual, adding nothing 
which can seem to be a substitute for worship in spirit and in truth. I would submit, 
in the third place, that this change is counter to the spirit of the (Gospel ; but I shall 
be stopped in a moment I will but say that it is not as taking a low view of the 
character and acts of the congregation that 1 plead against the change proposed. The 
congregation Is not a mere assembly of individuals come to get good ; it is the body 
of Christ, with His promised presence in the midst of it, and in living relation with 
His mediation in heaven ; we are in contact with heavenly things, and we fear lest 
earthly things should overlay them, arresting the minds which have not reached them 
and jarring on the minds which have. Consider that the Gospel is the dispensation 
of maturity as compared with the childhood of the law (so they are characterised in 
Holy Scripture), and see what is the spirit of each in regard to the matter before us. 
In the one a vast and precise ceremonial, hints and adumbrations of thoughts which 
could not be distinctly expressed, typical representations of truths rather suspected 
than beheld. They make signs because they cannot speak. In the New Testament 
not a ceremonial direction, scarcely an intimation of ceremonial habit. The Church 
is of full age, its thoughts are distinct, its affections conscious, its possessions certain. 
We have done with types and adumbrations of things. An elaborate scheme of 
gestures— changing of garments, lighting of candles, swinging of incense, is scarcely 
the proper language for the Church adult and mature. Its language is the glorious 
gift of speech. ** By Him let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually — the 
fruit of our lips, confessing to His name." We are in presence of the manifestation 
of the personid Word of (^d, and the true response is the articulate word of man. 

The Aev. Wharton B. Marriott, of Eton, said : — I read some months since, in the 
pages of an eminent Roman Catholic writer, a statement upon a question of anti- 
quarian interest^ which, fully examined, will, I think, lead us to considerations of the 
greatest import to the whole question with which this meeting is occupied. He was 
BX>eaking (Hock's Hierurgia Anglicana^ vol. i. p. 634) of a vestment which has .been 
more familiar to us of the English Church during the last two yean than it had been 
for long time before ; and he said that, for 1,000 years, this had been recognised in the 
Church as the distinctive garb of Christian priesthood. That statement, if by the 
Church we understand the Bomish Church, is, with certain reserves unimportant to 
my present purpose in referring to it, a perfectly correct one. And it is one which, 
subject again to some reserves, might he extended toith truth to most of the distinctive 
features ofBomcm ritual^ most of the distinctive dogmas of Homan belief The ninth cen- 
tury, in other words, is the period, to which we may trace the earliest embodiment, in 
any definite shape, of most that is specially characteristic of the Romish Church. And 
a thousand years is no doubt a veryancient date of prescription. Bvt the history of the 
Christian Church, remember, extends, not through a thousand years only, but through 
eighteen centuries of past time. And, therefore, to say now of any formula of doctrine, 
of any distinctive feature of ritual, of any special type of ministering dress, that it has 
been recognised in the Church (meaning thereby the Church of Rome) for a thousand 
years, is but to say, in other words, that for the first 800 years of the Church's history, 
from the time of the Apostles downwards, 9U> such recognition had been given, no su^h 
formula of doctrine Icncium, And now, perhaps, the question will be asked, " Suppose 
] that it be as you say — ^yet, even so, why should not the authority of 1,000 years which 
I we claim, in matter of doctrine and of ritual, weigh as much as— nay, why not more 
I than— the 800 years of which you speak 1" To this I reply, that not for eight cen- 
' turies, but for much less,/or the first five eeniuries, may be claimed a higher authority 
by far, than that of all those subsequent ages, during which the doctrine and the ritual 
of the Roman Church have gradually been developed to what they now are, by suc- 
cessive additions to primitive doctrine, by successive developments, correlative thereto, 
of primitive ritual. The sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries constitute a period of 
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transition, from the primitire age of Catholic and Apostolic truth, to the medifleyal age 
of distinctly Boman Christianity. And if we put aside for the present this period of 
transition, we may recognise at once a broad line of distinction between the Catholie 
Christianity of the first period, and the Boman Christianity of the third. For the first 
was an age in which, for priests and people, .Qod's word was an open Book, which men 
conld search into, did search into, in its original tongues, as it came from Qod by the 
hsnds of His Apostles and Prophets. But from an early stage eyen of the transition 
period, primitive learning became extinct, first in continental Europe, and not long 
after in the East also. And to the Boman Church, of which now we are more par- 
ticularly speaking, the revealed Word of God was from that time forth accessible only 
through the medium of a most imperfect language, and of a version which, as I shall 
presently show, suggests conclusions diametrically opposed to Scripture it6elif,and that^ 
too, npHon important points of doctrine, immediately underlying this question of Bitual' 
which is now before us. 

But before I proceed further, let me say one word, by anticipation, in the way 
of concession to those, against whose conclusions I am now arguing. Let me 
say, what only needs to be stated, to be accepted, I am sure, by all who hear me, 
that we have no right to assume as self-evident, that Boman ritual (and the doctrine 
therein implied) is, becatue Boman, false ritual ; even in those particulars in which 
it Ib most markedly distinguished from Anglican ritual We, as Anglicans, have no 
wish, as we have no right, to claim for our own Church an in&llibility, which we 
deny to the Boman Church. And, therefore, I am quite ready to concede to those 
who have adopted, or who desire to adopt, Boman ritual and ceremonial, and Boman 
formula of doctrinal expression, that we have no right to take for granted, d priori, 
that, in drawing nearer to Bome than heretofore, they are not drawing nearer than 
before to the truth. There are certain leading points of dogma, on which, for the last 
three hundred years, our own Church has differed widely in doctrine, and therefore 
also in ritual, from the Church of Bome. But it may be (as some among us think, and 
as some also openly aver) that upon these very points the Church of Bome has been 
much nearer to absolute truth than ourselves, if not actually in possession of it. 

I have said that there is no d priori reason, in the nature of things, why this should 
not be. But are there, I will now ask, any grounds of fact, connected with the history 
of the Church, which constitute the strongest possible presumption that upon those 
particular points (immediately underlying this question of ritual) in which our own 
Church differs from that of Bome, the Church of England shall be right, and the 
Church of Bome wrong 1 Such grounds, I believe, there are, and they are these. 

The two main questions upon which the two Churches have differed, have been that 
of the reverential affection on the one hand, or the worship on the other, to be ren- 
dered to the Mother of our Lord ; and, secondly, that of the nature of Christ's presence 
to His people in the Holy Eucharist, and (as involved in this) the nature of the 
** offering " which in that holy sacrament is made. 

Now, as regards these two questions (immediately underlying that further question 
of ritual which is before us), the Scriptures of the New Testament, in the original Greek, 
make marked and most significant distinctions of expression, in reference to the one, 
and use a language clear, precise, dogmatic almost beyond example, with regard to the 
other. And in respect of both these, the Latin language, a very imperfect one as 
compared with the Greek, is incapable, in translation, of reproducing those distinctions ; 
incapable also of giving expression, with exactness and precision, to those dogmatic 
statements. And the Latin Yulgate, penned as it is in a language of itself imperfect, 
is, in respect of the passages relating to these two subjects, not imperfect only, as it 
could hardly fail to be, but suggestive of conclusions diametrically opposed to those 
of the original text. And, yet once more, this Latin Vulgate, thus gravely imperfect, 
was from about the middle of the fifth century, up to the time of the Beformation, the 
one and only portal through which the Boman Church had access to the " oracles 
of Qod." 

.Let us consider thefte points in their order. And fin^t for the distinctions, of which 
I spoke, in respect of the language employed concerning the Mother of our Lord. 
The one text of Scripture to which Boman controversialists appeal, in confirmation of 
a doctrine which they are obliged to defend, mainly, upon other grounds, is that in 
which is recorded the salutation of the angel — " Ave, gratia plena, Dominus tecum : 
Benedictatuinmulieribus." (Luke i. 28.) Now, this expression, " grm^ia p^ena," "full 
of grace," is precisely the same which is elsewhere employed of our blessed Lord. 
''The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, ... . full of grace and truth." 
And in the one case as in the other they are suggestive (to one who reads them in this 
form) of a person who is in his (or her) own nature full of this divine attribute of 
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grace ; of one who may be regarded as a treasure-house of grace, so io speak, to which 
they who need may draw near, and, drawing near, may therefrom be filled. But now, how 
stands this in the original ? Of our Lord it w said that He was vK-Ziptis x^^'^o^i " fuJl 
of grace." But the words of the salutation speak of one, upon whom grace has bet» 
bestowed {K€xopiruixivyi\ and who now, by reason of such act of grace, is herself in a 
state of grace. A present result from a past act is the proper connotation, as Greek 
scholars well know, of the participle of the Greek prassent perfeetum. And that past 
act is plainly implied by the words which follow, c?pc$ yiip X^P^^ ^«f><^ '''V ^^V^ '* ^^^^ 
thou (didst find) hast found grace before God— ».«. hast attained favour in His 
sight.'^ 

One instance only more, and one which has a very close bearing upon a subject 
lately brought into great prominence, among ourselres, by the language of a recent 
Declaration, and by the defenders of the new ritual elsewhere. 

In the same Epistle in which we read (Heb. ix. 25) that Christ our High Priest 
entered into the heavens, not in order that He should often offer Himself {ovV Xva 
TfoWeueU icpoffpipip kcan6v)\ in that Epistle which dwells with repeated emphasis upon 
this, that He was 4ira{ Tpoaevtx^tiSf once offered (and in past time) ; that He hath not 
need daily to ofer, as did the high priests under the Law, seeing that He did this once 
for all when He offered up Himself (roCro y^ 4iroiiia'€y i<pdwtt^ iavr^v olvtfkyKas) : — in 
that same Epistle, I say, there occurs in the original this further statement, to the 
same effect, that He (Heb. x. 12), after He had ^ered one sacrifice for sins, for ever 
sat down at the right hand of God. Adrds h^ filay &itip ipuapTi&p irpo<r€v4yKai Ova lap 
CIS r6 BirivcKh iKddio'tv iv 8c|(f roC ecoO. Now, mark what we find in the Vulgate. In 
exact accordance with the teaching of the Roman Church, and in exact opposition to 
that of our own, Is that which we there read— viz. that Christ sitUthfor ever at the right 
hand of God, offering one sacrifice or ** Host " for sins. Hie autem umam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempitemum sedet in dextera Dei. 

Could stronger proof than this be given, of that which I began by asserting, that in 
passages of Holy Scripture of the utmost importance to the determination of doctrine, 
the language of the Vulgate is diametrically in opporition to that of the Greek 
Text 1 But I have said further, that this Latin Vulgate, thus gravely imperfect 
(partly from defects of its own, which might have been avoided, partly from 
inherent defects of the language in iVhich it is written), was to the Roman Church, 
from the fifth century to the period of the Reformation, the one exclusive source 
i through which the Roman Church had access to the Word of God, as revealed in the 
I Scriptures of the New Testament. The truth is this, that from the time when, in 
I the beginning of the fifth century, those great floods of barbarous invasion from the 
North swept over the face of Southern Europe, overwhelming, and well nigh destroying, 
the whole framework of the older civilisation, primitive learning was all but extiu> 
guished (save for the Church would have been wholly so) in continental Europe, and 
the knowledge of Greek, more especially, died out in Italy before the close of that 
century, and with it all exact knowledge evenof Latin itself. And it was in the sub- 
sequent ages, first of ignorance, and then of fearful corruption, which intervened 
between the extinction of ancient learning and its revival (followed by the Reformation) 
that the doctrine and the ritual of the Roman Church were developed, by successive 
additions to the faith once delivered to the saints, by successive innovations, cor- 
relative thereto, upon primitive and Catholic Ritual. I regret that time does not 
allow of my carrying my argument to its conclusion.^ 

Archdeacon Denisok was received with loud cheers. He said : — Somehow or other 
I have had a very bad character given me for demolishing people. (Laughter.) I do 
not believe that I in the least deserve it ; but if it be true, it must be very satisfactory 
to me when people so far demolish themselves as to require no helping hand from me. 
(Renewed laughter.) Now, Mr. Bernard said eomething about the law of liberty; bat 
what followed 1 He was obliged to give it up. (Cheers and laughter.) It was a very 
strange thing to hear an Englishman, standing on a platform and speaking to English 
people, say, " Well, the law of liberty is a very good thing ; but it isn't in this case — 
(loud laughter) — and I won't have any application of it to this case." (Renewed laughter.) 
The last speaker, I think, is a very bad logician, but a very good rhetorician, for he 
led us away from the question by introducing some confusion on the subject of 
Mariolatry and the doctrine of the Eucharist. (Cheers ) I do not know what neces- 
sary connexion there is between the two, and I beg you to dismiss all that about 
the Blessed Virgin from your minds, and that other little bit about the Roman 

1 A further statement of the above argument appeared in the Guardian newspaper, 
October 16 and 28.— W. B. M. 
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Catholics. I am not going to take what any Roman Catholic has chosen to write 
aboat a thoosand years. (Langhter.) Why, the rev. gentleman's whole argument was 
pretty nearly built upon that, and I will leave yon to say whether he has not suflBciently 
demolished himself] (Cheers and cries of '' No, no I ") Now, being, as all men know 
me to be, a very moderale, temperate, cautious man — (laughter) — I never hear of this 
ritual qaestion without thinking of the formula of an eminent statesman now deceased, 
which ha<i always made a groat impression on my mind —I refer to Lord Melbourne when 
Prime Minister. When a deputation went to him — ^as, no doubt, deputations now go and 
will continue to go to the present Prime Minister, both ritualistic and anti-ritualistic 
deputations — (laughter) — rafter hearing what both had to say, he would reply, " I had 
just the opposite thing said to me yesterday, and what I said to them I will now say 
to you, ' Why can't you leave it alone 1' " (Laughter and cheers.) I think there was 
more practical wisdom in those few words than in everything that has been said about 
ritualism for the last eighteen months. (Cheers.) I said it in Convocation, and 
I would say it to Lord Derby — ^I would say it to the Ritualistic Commission — I would 
say it to Parliament — I would say it to everybody, " Why can't you leave it alone ^^ 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) Mind, I am not a ritualistic in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. I use the surplice, but I try to do things decently and in order. I have 
been taught ever since I was a boy the same doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, and I shall 
never teach any other. If anybody wants to know what that doctrine is, he will find 
it in Appendix F, to the Ritual Report. (Cheers.) Mr. Bernard is not prepared to 
apply the law of liberty to those who prefer ritual. I want it to be applied equally to 
those who do and those who do not want it Ritual is only valuable as it is judged 
by those who use it to express doctrine, and you can't put doctrine down. (Loud 
cheers.) No. Not all the Parliaments that ever lived ; not all the Parliaments that 
ever will live — ^not all the Bishops (I say it with reverence) — ^and not all the Com- 
missions can put down doctrine ; and they had better not try. (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) There is, therefore, nothing to be gained in attempting to do so, bat 
everything to be lost. (Continued laughter and cheering.) But, turning from the 
excitement of speaking to God's Divine Book, he might read them a lesson from the 
fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles — " If this doctrine be of God ye cannot put 
it down." (Cheers.) Leave it alone and see the result. Then for the sake of the law 
of liberty and equal justice, I wish that the Commissioners when next summoned 
would say, " No, thank you ; we would rather stay at home — (laughter and cheers)— 
we have made a great mess of it already." (Uioars of laughter.) I speak in the 
presence of some of the Commissioners, and they will remember that they were 
commissioned to inquire into and report upon the things which they judged to be 
essential, whereas they have reported upon things which they say are not essential. 
(Laughter.) They have, moreover, created an " aggrieved parishioner," a very horrible 
creature — one of the most ghastly things I ever saw. (Cheers.) If, however, he is to 
come, let him come like Cerberus with his three heads on, and not, as in the Report, 
with only one. A parishioner may be aggrieved by the use of ritual ; by its non-use ; 
and by disobedience to the law of the Church. I hope the Commissioners, when 
they meet again, will explain what they mean. I hope they will also take the 
opportunity of rectifying that little mistake about what is ** essential.'* I hope 
it will go forth from this room that we want to leave things alone r that we do not 
want any more reports, and that we won't have any legislation. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) 

Rev. C. J. Lb Gett (of St. Matthias', Stoke Newington) was received with loud 
cheers. He said : — I am sure this large assembly will agree with me when I say thai 
it is not easy to speak after Archdeacon Denison ; and, indeed, could I hope that the 
advice of the Archdeacon would be accepted and acted upon, I should desire to say 
not a word. But, as I cannot hope so much, I will, in the very few words which I 
shall venture to address to this vast assemblage, speak upon one point which I think 
is somewhat lost sight of at the present time : I mean the difficulty in which clergy, 
those who are especially concerned in the present ritual discussion, find themselves 
placed. We hear a good deal just now of an ''aggrieved parishioner," but, as matters 
are going, there seems every probability of the creation of another individual, in the 
form of an "aggrieved priest." (Cheers.) I will, if you will permit me, employ the 
few minutes I have to speak in, by setting before you, briefly, some few of these 
difficulties under which we clergy labour in the present state of things. I would veiy 
respectfully suggest to noble lords, prelates, and Royal Commissioners here present^ 
that we may have to appeal to them to help us out of these difficulties. We find our- 
selves, then, already thrown into considerable difficulty by the present state of the 
ritual question in regard of our people. First, there are a great many who feel, with 
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Archdeacon Hone, as he expressed himself at the heginnisg of his paper, that Holy 
Scripture ezprcEsly ordains a system of gorgeous and ornate ceremonial in religion ; 
but Yiho do not feel with him, that all that system has been swept away. (Cheers.) 
There are many who do not think that the whole Church Catholic in continuing 
that system was, for so many centuries, under a mistake, which the Reformation 
rectified, or that it is the peculiar office of the English Church thus to condemn the 
practice of the rest of Christendom. Now, when such persons, thoughtful and 
intelligent persons, holding these opinions, claim from us clergy the legitimate 
carrying out of such opinions, in a more ornate, if not gorgeous, system of ceremonial, 
and claim it as their right, what are we to s^y to them % Are we to be restrained, at 
the will of a few ** aggrieved " parishioners, from giving to the many that which they, 
as their lawful right, demand ? Here is, indeed, a very great and real difficulty, for 
people do thus think and act, and the Kitual question is far more a question of the 
laity than of the clergy. Again, there are many who do not think that the Prayer- 
book does prohibit the use of this giander ceremonial, and I was surprised that 
Archdeacon Hone referred, in his paper, to the Preface to the Prayer-book ; for I think 
that upon examination that Preface is found rather to tell against, than for, the anti- 
ritualists : for there the compilers expressly say, " We are lully persuaded in our 
judgments (and we here profess it to the world) that the Book, as it stood before 
established by law, doth not contain in it anything contrary to the Word of Qod, or 
to sound doctrine, or which a godly man may not with a good conscience use and 
submit unto, or which is not fairly defensible against any that shall oppose the same 
if it be allowed just and favourable construction." So that, so far from condemning 
and prohibiting reference to the Old Book, the compilers of our Prayer-book distinctly 
take the opposite course. There are, therefore, many who do not feel that the Prayer- 
book intended to do away with and prohibit all that had gone before under the former 
Books, except just so much as it expressly orders to be retained, but that, on the 
contrary, its principle is to look back to '* times past," and refer us to them for many 
of the details of our worship. Now people know this, and how are they to be dealt 
with ] Again, Archdeacon Hone sa^s that the mind of the Church of England is 
against ornate ceremonial, but that some ceremonial there must be. What is to be 
the limit, then ] Very many approve of a grand and solemn ritual, but not of that 
which is too gorgeous and ornate ; who is to decide what is to be esteemed too 
gorgeous and too ornate 1 People's ideas will be found to differ widely on the point, 
it is setting up a vague and indefinite standard, to which it is impossible to confoim. 
Eor example, one speaker condemned processions, along with ornate ritua], yet some 
procei^sions there must be ; but I suppose it is very probable that in the minds of 
some of the people of this very town, the procession of some three or four and twenty 
Bishops, through the streets to church on Tuesday morning last, to the opening 
seivice, was an ornate and excessive ceremonial. Further, if it be ruled that every- 
thing which the Prayer-book does not mention is condemned, considerable difficulty 
will be experienced in getting on at all. I believe I am right in saying — but I speak 
under correction — that the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, in the Knightsbridge 
Judgment, touched upon this difficulty; I believe that they in the first instance ruled 
that the ornament rubric, about which so much discussion has now arisen, must be 
taken to refer only to the first Prayer-book of Edward YJ., and to things expressly 
ordered in it ; but it was pointed out to them that such a ruling would involve the 
prohibition of many things, either indispensable or most difficult to dispense with, 
and against which nothing could be urged ; and I believe that they in consequence 
changed their decision, and ruled that all things under the first Book, were by that 
rubric intended to be retained. I think were Archdeacon Hone to carry out his 
principle, of strict limitation to what is expressly ordered by the present Prayer-book, 
he would find that it carried him too far, and that he would have some difficulty in 
performing the necessary services of his church at all. Then, again, some would set 
up the standard of " moderation ; " but this does but add to our difficulties — for what 
is the standard of moderation 1 People's ideas of moderation will be very different, 
and there will be nothing certain, nothing definite. All we want, and all we ask for, 
is toleration. If there be many, and doubtless there are many persons who can 
accept the Archdeacon's view of the abolition of all the grand and imposing 
ceremonial of Holy Scripture, there are many, and an increasing number, who 
cannot accept that position, nor can they believe that the practice of the whole 
Church Catholic, for so many centuries, in this respect, was, as one speaker has 
declared, mere childishness; nor can they adopt Mr. Marriott's **millenium " theory. 
Now, what are we to say to, and what to do with, such persons] For them and for 
ourselves we ask toleration, liberty to refer, for what the Prayer-book does not, and 
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was not meant to, tell us, to the old Books in use before, and to the first Prayer- 
book, at least until such time as some definite standard is given to us which we can 
accept. I ask this great assembly seriously to consider these difficulties, in which, 
from the present aspect of matters, we seem likely to be placed. Above all, I would 
earnestly and respectfully entreat the Ritual Commissioners not to refer us to the 
standard of popular will : they will find that they are raising up a power which it 
will not be so easy to suppress. I could tell of the result, in my own parish, of the 
reference already made to popular will— ("Tell us," "Tell us"); portions of my evidence 
before the Commission have been published and placarded about, italicised, interlined, 
and commented upon, and the determination announced to teach me a difierent story ; 
and then, Sunday after Sunday, uproar and disturbance, the services carried on and 
defended from interruption with difficulty, street rioting ; and, on Sunday last, Mr. 
Brett the churchwarden's shattered windows, — these are the results of the rousing of 
popular will. Such are a few of the difficulties to which I alluded at the beginning, 
and which are likely to multiply upon us. I plead before this great meeting for 
toleration, and that according to the plea set forth by Dr. Pusey at a great meeting 
last year in London, " the same toleration only, for reverence, that has for so many 
years been accorded to irreverence.'' (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. W. Waisham How. — My Lord, I stand up to express one conviction which 
I hold very strongly. It is this—that the strength and backbone of the Church of 
England lie in that very large party (if " party " that can be called, which eschews and 
repudiates all party names and party practices) — that very large party (for I miat use 
the word, having no better) which has learnt many things from the great Church 
movement which has burnt its mark inefiaceably upon the history of this generation ; 
but which is startled, and to some extent repelled, by the rapid and excessive develop- 
ment of that movement, which is marking, perhaps no less ineffaceably, the present 
moment. This large party has been trained in a system which they find rudely 
questioned and shaken by some in these days. They have learnt to love the Church 
of England as they have learnt to know her. They have learnt to love the Prayer- 
book as they have seen it interpreted by wise and loving hearts for many years past. 
They are now asked to unlearn many old things, and to learn many new. I said 
that this party has gained much from the great advance in Church doctrine and 
practice of the present age ; and they gladly acknowledge the debt. They have 
gained a clearer and firmer grasp of some very precious truths. They have gained 
the love of higher and more beautiful services, and of the musical offering of praise in 
choral worship. They rejoice in hearty congregational services. They love hymns 
heart-stirring and affecting, like Neale's and Faber's— hymns which can, and do, 
draw tears from eyes unused to weep. They hate all slovenliness and coldness and 
dryness. They are thankful to have escaped from the old reign of dry dignified 
proprieties. They seek, and I hope they attain to, life and warmth and love in their 
worship. They aim at short, stirring, and, where possible, extempore preaching. 
They accept without grudging much that will render their services attractive to the 
indifferent and elevating to the devout. They decorate their churches, and are not 
ashamed of the blessed symbol of our salvation. (Loud cheers.) Above all, they 
are continually multiplying the opportunities of daily prayer in their churches— 
continually making more and more frequent the celebrations— especially the early 
celebrations — of the Holy Communion. (Cheers.) They are learning — and thank 
those who teach them for the lesson — more and more to set forth that as the great act 
of worship in the Church of Christ. (Loud cheers.) But fellow Churchmen, what is 
Baid of us ? We are behind the age ; weak, timid compromisers ; sadly in the dark 
and needing much enlightenment. Nay, we are even stigmatised as " Anglicans ! " 
Horrible imputation ! A little while ago, when men wanted to call bad names, they 
used the word " Protestant :" now it seems " Anglican" is to become the term of 
reproach. And why are we called such bad names 1 Why, because we will not 
adopt a ceremonial which we believe to be neither required by obedience to the laws 
of the Church nor edifying to our people. (Loud cheers.) Now, we don't want to 
abridge any man's lawful liberty; though we do think such liberty ought to be 
self-abridged by obedience to authority. (Renewed cheering.) We shrink with 
horror from persecution, moral as well as physical. Bi;t we do claim this for ourselves, 
without judging others ; we do claim our position as faithful, honest exponents of the 
Church's mind and practice. Doctrine has been most wisely excluded from our 
discussions, and 1 hope I shall not transgress this wise rule if I say, what indeed it is 
impossible not to say— namely, that we know very well this is no question of mere 
ceremonial. ^ If it were, neither ritualists nor anti-ritualists would attach to it the 
importance they do. Doctrine does underlie the whole question. And I honestly 
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state that many with whom I should agree shrink from this new (or, if I may not say 
*^ new/' this unusual) ceremonial partly because they shrink from a certain definUt- 
iiests and locctlisation which characterise the doctrine sought to be expressed by very 
advanced ritual. (Cheers.) Let me not be supposed to doubt the zeal, or devotion, 
or sincerity of those who hold such doctrine and use such ritual. I know well, and 
love and honour, some among them ; but yet I must protest with all the energy at my 
command a^inst the tone of somewhat scornful superiority with which the " mere 
Anglican " is sometimes spoken of as a sort of minimist, holding but a small portion 
of Catholic truth. Why, I heard the other day a Bishop (Rochester), lowest indeed on 
the bench, but not lowest, I think, in the hearts and in the honour of the land, spoken 
slightingly of as a " mere Anglican." Well, one thing I know — that none of his old 
curates (and I thank God I am one) liave any ambition to be other than he. (Loud 
cheers. ) I protest, too, against the exclusive assumption of Catholicity by one party : 
against being supposed unfaithful, and twitted as uncatholic, because I will neither 
utter nor enact the shibboleth of any party. My lonl, we love the name " Catholic," and 
we refuse to narrow it to a party watchword. We have long said to Rome, " You 
shall not have exclusive possession of this title ;" we now say the same to others. 
We love the doctrine of the Church as we love nothing else, believing it to be ** the 
truth as it is in Jesus :" we refuse to narrow it to mean Church doctrine as set forth 
in one particular development, and in one peculiar phraseology. We desire to treat 
candidly, and in a spirit of brotherly love, those with whom we find ourselves unable 
to agree in many thmgs. And we desire to remain, what we hope we are now, plain, 
faithful, honest members of our ancient and purified, and therefore dearly beloved. 
Church of England. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Littlkdale (who was loudly cheered) said : — I shall be obliged to 
comment on some expressions which have fallen from the previous speakers, before 
I pass to the very brief practical remarks to which I should have confined myself, had 
I chanced to be called on earlier in the discussion. And first, I desire to record my 
hearty concurrence with Mr. Bernard's remark that nothing short of a very grave 
necessity could justify any important change in the ceremonial of the Church. But at 
this moment, out of the 20,000,000 of population in England and Wales, 6,000,000 
attend no place of worship whatsoever, and at least 5,000,000 attend services which 
are not those of the Church of England. If such a state of things doea not constitute 
a grave necessity, I hardly know what can. In the next place, Mr. Marriott, in a 
learned and ingenious speech, had argued from a passage in a Roman Catholic writer, 
that as a particular vestment had been worn in the Church for the last thousand 
years, it must have been unknown for the previous eight hundred. Unfortunately for 
that theory, there is at this very time exhibited, in the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition in 
I Darlington-street, a fragment of one of those glass vessels adorned with engravings in 
\gold which Tertullian describes as used by the early Christians. On this is depicted 
J a priest vested in just such a chasuble as may be seen now in ritualistic churches. 
The glass cannot be later in date than the fourth century, because the art of 
decorating it in this way was lost in the fifth, and thus Mr. Marriott must needs go 
back five hundred years earlier thant he date he had fixed. (Cheers.) As to Arch- 
deacon Hone, he has laid down on the one hand that all Judaic ceremonial was 
abolished by the Gospel, and on the other that it is contrary to the law of the Church 
of England. I am exonerated from the task of replying to the first of these argu- 
ments, because it has been torn to shreds by one of the most distinguished visitors to 
the Pan-Anglican Synod, the presiding Bishop of the Church of the United States. 
(Cheers.) As to the second part of the argument, if it be true, it is not a little 
singular that the gentlemen who are ranged on Archdeacon Hone*s side are trying to 
get the law changed. (Loud cheers.) I have myself studied the law of the Churoh 
on the subject with great attention, and have come to conclusions diametrically 
opposed to Archdeacon Hone's. These conclusions I have summarised in four pages, 
and I have got copies of them in my pocket, which T shall be happy to give to any 
one who asks me for them when I sit down. The Dean of Norwich, in his admirable 
sermon — (cheers) — ^has expressed his deep thankfulness for the wonderful change and 
improvement in our public worship effected during the last twenty-five years, and has 
admitted that it was the work of the very school which was now urging on ritual. 
Mr. Walsham How has used similar language. But they have omitted two important 
facts. First, that every step in that reform was won against exactly the same storm 
of calumny and opposition which is now directed against vestments. (Cheers.) The 
Cambridge Camden Society was denounced the moment it attacked practical abuses. 
The surplice riots are fresh in every one's remembrance ; and choral services, which 
were a much graver innovation than vestments, because at first they took the 
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responses away from the mass of the congregation, whereas a man is not practically 
affected by the dress of his minister — (" No, no," and cheers) — were bitterly opposed. 
Tlie vestment movement is merely the logical and natural sequence of the previous 
reforms, and it is carried on by the same party — ^nay, in a great degree by the same 
individuals who achieved them, As it is thus conceded that the former opposition 
was wrong, that the Bitualists were right in every step they had taken up to this last 
one — (loud, cries of **No, no," and counter-cheers)— nay, I am merely quoting Dr. 
Goulburn — why not trust us a step further] (Loud cheers.) It may be that you will 
perhaps see later that the present opposition, like the past one, is a mistake. I will 
now proceed to the brief practical remarks I have to make. I have had much inter- 
course with Dissenters, and have admitted many of them into communion with the 
Church of England ; and I have always found that they come for the sake of those 
doctrines and practices which are least like those of the party in the Church which is 
nearest to Dissent. I have the authority of one of the most eminently learned 
ministers of the most educated of the sects for saying that Dissent has been steadily 
declining for the last twenty-five years, since the Tractarians have been at wori^. 
(Laughter, cheers, and "No, no.") On the other hand, in the Church of Ireland, 
where there is no ritual, numbers of the country gentlemen, and other families of 
great respectabilitv, are going over in shoals to the Plymouth Brethren, because 
there is no differenee, for all practical purposes, between them and the Charch. 
(" No, no," and cheers.) I hear cries of *' No, no/' but I am speaking of facts 
within my personal knowledge. Finally, I would merely say what the Bishop 
of Capetown said with reference to the Colonial Church, " All we ask is to be let 
alone." (Cheers.) 

The Rev. E. A. Hilltard (Norwich).— There is one witness that has not yet appeared 
either before this Congress or before the Commission, which has sat to examine into this 
subject. It is a vast body of Christians with whom many of us are little acquainted ; 
but it is a witness who, for reasons I will endeavour to state, is likely to prove a 
valuable one. It is the Greek Church. (Cheers ) It must not be forgotten that that 
Church diflfers very materially from the Church of Rome, even with regard to words 
inserted in our common Creed; and that it is not at present in communion with the 
Church of England, though we hope that that may come. (Cheers.) It is a witness 
of great antiquity — it is one entitled to respect — one whom you cannot charge with 
crimes against us in days gone by — one with whom we have never been brought into 
collision either in the matter of persecution, or of any other act in the past to which 
one looks back with shame. But this Church, venerable for her position, for her 
antiquity, for her holiness, from the society she has reared, and from her grasp upon 
Catholic truth — this Greek Church, like the Church of Rome, and like the Ritualistic 
party, is a ceremonial church. (Cheers.) The Greek Church has no doctrine of 
transubstantiation to cram down our throats, but she has Eucharistic vestments by 
which she inculcates upon her people reverence for the mystery that is therein con- 
tained. (Cheers.) It is to be remembered, as one of the former speakers has called in 
question the accuracy of the Vulgate translation, that we are not concerned in the 
Chureh of Rome's teaching ; but we ask you to explain how it is that an undoubted 
branch of the Church Catholic, which retains in a very great degree her ancient 
scripturalness and her ancient practice, should also have a distinct vestment for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion] (Cheers.) I pass on to another point. How is 
it, if ceremonial is subservient to doctrinal error — if it is subservient to doctrines 
regarded as untrue by the Church of England and in accordance with those of the 
Church of Rome— how is it that the bitterest hatred of the Church of Rome is 
poured on the heads of the Ritualistic party] (Loud cheers.) Again, how is it that 
of all those who are bitter against those who are called Ritualists, the Dissenters are 
the most bitter; except it is that they feel we are winning from them their flocks— 
( " No, no," and cheer?)— except it is that they see we are increasing the efficiency of the 
Church by infusing into her the reality which she had never possessed before. (Cheers.) 
They know that the secret of their own existence lay in the warmth, the fervour, and 
the enthusiasm which they once exhibited; and therefore, when Churchmen who 
introduce vestments show that they can make the church attractive, the Dissenters 
rise and protest against them " in the name of our common Protestantism." In 
fact, the leaders of the opposition are schismatic communities and editors of dissent- 
ing papers. (Cheers.) I claim, then, a large branch of the Catholic Church on my 
side ; I point also to the dislike of Dissent on the one hand, and to the dislike ef 
Rome on the other, and I say that the conclusion ought to be that at least we deserve 
a hearing and a fair trial. (Loud cheers.) We see that the Church of England in days 
gouc by Las been in a large degree a failure, and that the system which has for so long 
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prevailed, the systein of simplicity, has not Bucceeded in establishing any hold upon 
the great mass of the lower and middle classes. (Loud cheers.) It is all very well 
for you educated people who can sit at home and read treatises on various doctrines, 
and who with your powers of thought can grasp spiritual things in a spiritual 
manner— it is all very well for you to talk about legislation for the poor, but I tell 
you that those who know the poor know huw they value ritual and how they love it. 
(Loud cheers.) I can speak from practical experience upon this matter; and I can 
say that in my own case, an empty church has been filled by the adoption of ritual, 
and filled, too, with the poor. (Cheers.) There was no appeal made by the higher 
classes of society in the city of Norwich ; but the appeal was made entirely by the 
poor, and it was responded to in large numbers. When prejudices were once laid 
aside, when a fair field and a fair hearing was granted, when argument and reason 
were relied upon, instead of hard names which it was difiicult to substantiate, the 
people soon learned to love what they had once hated and feared. (Cheers.) Then my 
lord, and you members of the laity, I do ask with all earnestness that you will give 
us liberty — liberty to that party in the Church who have, as we all know, taken 
specially under their care the poor and uneducated. (Loud cheers, and cries of 
*'No, no.") Well, I leave that point. I will only ask you not to be like Othello. 
Do not come to us with kisses and fair words, afterwards smother us with charges of 
unfaithfulness, and in the q^d find, too late, that we were true at heart and loved 
you. (Loud cheers.) 

The Dkan of Cubstee begged to be permitted to make a few general remarks on 
the aspect which this debate might wear out' of doors. The only point of detail to 
which he would refer arose out of a remark which had fallen from one speaker, to this 
effect, that Mr. Marriott's allusion to the Greek and Latin languages, in their bearing 
on the worship of the Blessed Virgin, was irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
It was directly relevant, the Dean contended, to such a point of detail as the use of 
incense in the Magnificat ('*No, no," and cheers), and there were distinguished 
scholars on the platform who knew very well that such questions of Greek and Latin 
really lay at the root of the whole subject. But the observations which he wished to 
make were of a general kind. He regretted very much the absence from this 
Congress of so many among the recognised leaders of the Evangelical body. — 
(Archdeacon Denison — '*Have they any]" Cheers and laughter.)— They would 
have contributed much to a debate like this ; and he thought they acted very 
unwisely in declining to exercise their fair share of influence over these important 
meetings. On these occasions they had many demonstrations of considerable 
vivacity, and he should be sorry to see it otherwise. But still he was convinced 
it was a fact^, and he thought it ought to go out through the press to the public as a 
fact, that these demonstrations did not represent the solid, calm, grave judgment of 
the great majority even of those then assembled in that hall. (" Uh, oh," and cheers.) 
And now to come to a more serious point. In regard to this movement for a novel 
and ornate ritual, it was of great importance not to be misled by appearances, and 
whatever might be the case in particular congregations, he was convinced that it was 
tending to develop one of the most serious evils of our time— namely, separation in 
feeling between the clergy and laity. (" No, no.") He said this advisedly, A great 
discouragement had come over the minds of English Churchmen in consequence of 
questions raised by this movement : and the reason why it was viewed with so much 
repugnance was this, that it was instinctively felt that the ultimate result to which it 
tended was not primitive Catholic truth, but modern continental Itomanism ; and 
modern continental Romanism the English people were not prepared to accept. 
(Loud cheers, and cries of " No, no.") Another general remark he desired to offer in 
regard to .the discussion was this. Such debates were too often conducted on the 
principle of making much of the Roman Church and much of the Greek Church, but 
of ignoring the English Nonconformists. There seemed to him a great unreality in 
this. He attached full importance to continuity of ministry in the Church of England, 
as well as continuity of doctrine : he most heartily desired reunion on true principles; 
and he was not altogether unacquainted with the Greek Church. He had travelled 
through the villages of the Morea, had attended religious services and joined in 
religious conversations among the modern Greeks there, and he held it to be most 
unreal to talk as if there were a better apprehension of spiritual Christianity in an 
average Greek than in an average Wesleyan or Baptist. He must conclude by protest- 
ing against what had been said, not in an unkind spirit, but very inaccurately, by a 
previous speaker, that the movers for advanced ritual had a monopoly of the care of 
the uneducated and the poor. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. F. Lowder, Incumbent of St. Peter's, London Docks, who was received 
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with loud cheers said :— I wish to bring you all back to first principles. We have heard 
a great deal about the argument from popalaritj', about abstract principles, about the 
law, and about the principles of the Church of England ; but I hope the Dean of Chester 
will allow me now to stand forward as representing a principle acknowledged by all 
Evangelical Christians, namely, the authority of the Bible. And here I must join issue 
with Archdeacon Hone, when he stated that the ceremonies of the Jewish Church 
were abolished. I want to know how that can be abolished which Moses received 
from Almighty God as a pattern of the heavenly worship 1 (Cheers.) We know that 
when Almighty Qod brought His people out of Egypt, they had scarcely been fifty 
days in the wilderness before He called Moses up to Him, opened heaven itself to his 
eyes, and that when Moses had seen the ritual and the worship of Almighty Qod 
which was continually going on in the celestial courts, he was commanded to imitate 
what he had seen ; for God said, '' See that thou do all things after the pattern which 
thou hast seen in the Mount." Accordingly, he came down and formed the Tabernacle, 
and the first thing he did was to call on the people to bring their offerings for the 
purpose. They were to bring their gold, and their silver, and their precious stones, 
and their rich and costly garments, in order that they might make the Taberbacle 
beautiful. The Tabernacle was the first pattern and type that we have of the worship 
of heaven. We all know what it was, and what were its arrangements. There was 
the Holy of Holies, there was the holy place, there were the priests aod the Levites, 
each in their special garments ; there was the constant round of services, the morning 
and evening sacrifice, the weekly Sabbath, the yearly feasts, and the great Day of 
Atonement. And this was the pattern of what Moses had seen in the Mount — of the 
worship which the holy angels offered before the throne of God. (Cheers.) But after 
this the Temple was built, and in it was perpetuated the same worship, though in still 
greater beauty and glory. What the Tabernacle had done temporarily, the Temple 
now did in its permanent arrangements ; it set before the Jews and before the neigh- 
bouring nations who flocked together to see it, the pattern of what Moses had seen in 
the Mount — the worship which Almighty Qod had commanded to be offered to 
Himself. I ask you, was that worship to be done away ? Was it not the worship in 
which our blessed Lord Himself and His disciples joined when He was at Jerusalem; 
and when He poured upon His disciples the Holy Spirit, did it not cause them to 
continue with one accord in the Temple 1 And then, as if the providence of God 
would, even after the destruction of the Temple, continue on earth the same pattern 
of the heavenly ritual, our Lord took St. John Himself, His beloved Apostle, to the 
isle of Patmos, and renewed to him the vision which had of old time been showed to 
Moses. We have, in the book of the Kevelation, the counterpart of the ceremonies which 
are prescribed in Exodus and Leviticus. We have, in fact, the same eternal pattern set 
before us. What St. John saw was exactly what Moses had seen, only that, whereas 
there were formerly but earthly sacrifices, there is now " the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world." There are now the four beasts, the four-and-twenty elders, 
and the angels worshipping in the presence of God. Then there is the incense going 
up with the prayers of the saints ; there are songs, and alleluias, and anthems, and 
angels with their harps. Such is the worship which is now going on in the courts of 
heaven ; such the worship in which we hope one day, by the grace of Qod, to join ; 
such the worship which is the eternal pattern of all Christian worship on earth, and 
the nearer we can approach to it, the more perfect the homage which we pay to our 
Almighty King. (Cheers.) My dear brethren, I ask you is it possible that that 
pattern which Moses saw in the Mount was intended to be done away % AVould God 
have given us that pattern if He had intended it to be thrown aside the moment men 
began to understand its meaning 1 The Catholic Church does not believe so. The 
Catholic Church, and especially the Eastern Church, has continued exactly the same 
type of worship as has been revealed to us. The Eastern Church, the most con- 
servative of all Christian bodies, has followed exactly the pattern showed first to 
Moses and then to St. John. If we go into an Oriental Church, we shall find 
the Holy of Holies apsidal in its form, and for greater mystery screened from the 
common gaze, while in the West our Gothic Churches preserve the same general form. 
In these days, when God is reviving a religious spirit in our midst, when, under His 
guidance, we are restoring our churches and beautifying our sacred buildings, we 
cannot do wrong if we apply the same principle to the services for which those 
buildings were constructed. Our choral services, our Eucharistic worship, our vest- 
ments, which have been handed down to us from the first ages, the incense going up 
with our prayers ; we may hope that with all these things we may also have the reality 
which they express. We desire that our services may be marked with heartiness and 
life ; and, without wishing to offend any one, we desire that we may be allowed io 
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enjoy the ritual of llie Church. We do not wish to amuse ourgelves, but we wish to 
draw others to the truth ; and we doubt not that in the end we shall be taught which 
is the best and highest form of worship. (Loud cheers.) 

Earl Nelsjn. — I ventured to send in my card because it was thought that more 
laymen should address you ; and E understood that many of those upon the platform 
were connected with the Ritual Commission, and therefore that it was thought better 
that they should not express their opinions upon this subject. I am one of those, I 
confess, who regret. the introduction of vestments as injudicious, as creating stumbling- 
blocks, and as having been introduced against Church order. (Cheers.) I believe 
that those who have introduced them ought to have waited patiently till public opinion 
was ripe, and till the leave of the Ordinary could have been obtained. There is some- 
thing in my own constitution which leads me to dread innovations of this kind ; but 
don't let us be carried away by our feelings, so as to permit the liberty and freedom in 
the Church of England which is allowed us by law and under the Prayer-book to be 
in any way derogated from. (Cheers.) And why do I say thisi I look round upon 
our statistics ; those who are acquainted with our great cities tell us — the press is 
everywhere urging upon us — ^that there is infidelity amongst our ignorant masses, and 
that there is infidelity amongst our intellectual men. I say that the Church wants 
freedom to deal with this state of things. Let us not, therefore, try to bind the chain 
tighter, but let us see how we can best deal with the masses of our fellow-Englishmen 
who need instruction in the way of righteousness. (Cheers.) It is said that our 
nation wishes for simplicity, and that a love of grandeur is the fruit of pagan corrup- 
tions. But I believe that the true reason of the movement is because we have advanced 
in knowledge and education. We see it in our churches, in our Dissenting chapels, 
in our houses — in everything we are becoming more aesthetic in style. (Cheers.) 
Don't let us, therefore, because we are afraid of what certain things may tend to, shut 
ourselves off from the opportunity which our Prayer-book has given us of making 
alterations to meet our altered state of feelings. (Cheers.) Do not let us commit 
again the great mistake which was committed with respect to Wesley ; for, though 
I don't think Mr. Hillyard meant to say that the extreme rituilists were the only 
party who were labouring for the poor, there is no doubt they have done a great deal 
amongst the masses of the people. ( Loud cheers. ) Do not, therefore, let us, when 
they are attempting in their way to do what Wesley attempted in his way, adopt such 
a policy towards them as may have the effect, not of winning the people, but of 
creating another schism. (Cheera.) I would say to you what a relative of mine said 
just before the battle of the Nile. (Loud cheers.) Two of his officers, who had 
quarrelled, came to him, and wished to call each other out. Turning from them, and 
pointing in the direction of the enemy's ships, which could just be seen in the dark- 
ening twilight, he said, '^ Gentlemen, there is the enemy ; shake hands." (Cheers.) 
So I would say to these two great parties in the Church, " Shake hands." (Loud 
cheers.) I believe there is one way in which they might shake hands, and I will tell 
you what it is. We must not seek any ex 'post facto legislation, because that is ui(- 
English ; but I do think we should try to get a definition of the law. (Cheers.) We 
might have an amicable suit, and so obtain the judgment of the courts of law. (Cheers.) 
There is one thing more that is requisite. If the law is decided to be, as the extreme 
ritualists say it is, it would not be fair that that law, comparatively obsolete as it is, 
should be enforced upon unwilling congregations. (Cheers.) Surely, as Christians, we 
ought not to disbelieve, without cause shown, what people tell 'us. Now, the extreme 
ritualists say that they do not wish to assimilate themselves to the Church of Home, 
but to the practice of the individual Church ; that all they want is a definition of the 
law ; that they will abide by that law ; and that they don't desire to force their views 
upon unwilling congregations. (Loud cheers.) 

YOTB OF THANES TO THE PEESIDSNT. 

The Earl of Dartmouth. —I have not been called upon by our right reverend chairman, 
but I have risen for a reason which I am sure will be seen to be an obvious one ; and 
I am no less certain of your indulgence when I explain the objects which brings me 
before you. I am exceedingly glad that I have had this duty, this pleasant duty, placed 
in my hands. I regret to say that our very reverend chairman is obliged to leave 
us at the close of this evening ; and I have been asked to undertake the task of moving 
2k vote of thanks — (loud cheers, the whole assembly rising to express their concurrence 
in the proposal)— a vote of thanks to the right reverend prelate, who has so patiently, 
80 admirably, so calmly, so impartially, and with such dignity, presided over our 
deliberations. (Renewed cheers.) I am certain that all present — clergymen and 
clergywomen— (a cheer)— laymen and laywomen — will cordially agree to this resolu- 
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tlon. (Cheers. ) When I was asked to propose it, I rather shrank from the task, for I felt 
that it should have been entrusted to some distinguished man rather than to one who 
learned his divinity from the Prayer-book instead of from the Times or the Pall Mail 
Oazette — (a laugh) ; — to one whoremembers the stage-coach, though he is willing to ride 
at the express speed of forty miles, and doesn't want to run at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour. (Cheers.) I cannot but think the task might have been better given 
to one of those distinguished men who have come to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic, or to certain others who are upon the platform ; and yet, ladies and gentle- 
men, there is some propriety in entrusting it to a layman resident in the diocese ; for 
those who know our Bishop best esteem and love him best. (Great cheering.) Ever 
since I have known him, I have looked up to the bright example which he has set 
both to the clergy and to the laity, of hard work, of moderation, of caution and of 
dignity. (Cheers.) But I can tell } ou that cautious as he is, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
when he has made up his mind, can be firm as well as cautious, as he was in the case 
of the Theological College, in carr} ing a good work to a successful termination. 
(Cheers.) In this diocese we are singularly united; but, if it had not been for the 
wise and temperate rule of our Bishop, I do not think we should be the united 
diocese we are. (Cheers.) The Executive Committee of this Congress, of which I have 
the honour to be chairman, have selected men of all parties to address you. We have 
endeavoured to give free expression to all parties in the Church ; and we have been 
most amicable in our debates, but we should not have worked so harmoniously 
together, if it had not been for the wise and temperate spirit which somehow under 
our right reverend chairman's presidency, has seemed insensibly to animate our 
proceedings. (Cheers.) The number of churches which the right reverend prelate 
has consecrated since he has been amongst us has been no less than 155. That alone 
is a fact on which he may think with pride and satisfaction. I trust he may be 
spared to preside over us for many years to come, and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
reflecting that, by his great influence and by his example, he has urged his clergy 
of all parties and shades of opinion, to take care of the flock committed to their 
charge. (Cheers.) He has himself set a bright example both to the clergy and to 
the laity of this diocese, and to those connected, however slightly, or however dis- 
tantly, with the great centres of population which it contains, who will have reason 
to bless the memory, and to teach their children to bless the memory of one to whom 
I have now the greatest possible pleasure and satisfaction in moving a vote of thanks. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Mayor op Wolverhampton. — I feel that T only give utterance to the feelings 
of this assembly when I say that it is no light matter of thankfulness that this 
diocese occupies the high position which it does in the Church of England ; and I 
am glad of this opportunity of expressing our deep and heartfelt thanks to the right 
reverend prelate (Cheers.) I cannot but feel grateful to Almighty God that He 
has spared him for so many years to carry out his great and useful works in connexion 
with this important district ; and I trust that God may yet spare him for many ^ears 
to come. (Cheers.) I wish also to express the great pride that I feel in the great 
success which has attended this meeting. I am sure I may say that the people of 
Wolverhampton have desired to show their guests every hospitality. (Cheers.) It 
was with great pleasure that I heard the opinion expressed by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford and the Lord Bishop of Rochester that on no occasion had a Church Congress 
met with greater or more entire success. (Cheers.) As mayor of Wolverhampton 
I feel exceedingly proud at such an issue of the undertaking ; and I have great plea- 
sure in seconding a cordial vote of thanks to our venerable Diocesan. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop op Lichfield, on rising to acknowledge the compliment, was received 
with loud and prolonged applause, the audience rising en masse, and waving their 
hats. The Bight Eev. Prelate, who seemed much affected, spoke as follows : — My 
lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I am sure you will not wonder if I do not, in returning 
thanks for the honour you have done me, address you at any great length for this very 
welcome testimony of your goodwill towards me. I cannot do it. But I must say it 
is very touching to me, and also very humbling, and I feel that those who know me 
will not think I use words of affectation when I say I feel I do not deseive those words 
which Lord Dartmouth said of me, with that exuberant kindness I have experienced 
from him ever since I had the happiness of coming into this diocese. He has spoken 
of what I have done, and what I have attempted to do, far beyond what my deeds 
claim. (•* No, no.") He has spoken also of the kind co-operation I have received 
from the laity of this diocese. From the clergy of all kinds of opinion I have met 
with nothing but kindness, and from the laity the same ; I may also mention that I 
heard, I will not say with pride, but with satisfaction, some years ago, that at a 
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meeting in another diocese of the Bishops and clergy, this diocese was held np as an 
example of cordial co-operation between the clergy and laity. (Loud cheers.) I 
cannot take to myself any credit for this, but I am quite certain that where the clergy 
do their duty, the laity will always cordially co-operate with them. (Cheers.) As to 
my conduct in the chair, I have simply endeavoured to do my duty by giving an 
impartial attention to every one who came forward to address you. (Cheers.) With 
regard to this Congress, I must confess that it has far exceeded my expectations. At 
first I was half inclined to think that the people were tired of Church Congresses. 
(Loud cries of " No, no.**) It is plain, however, that it is not so. (Cheers.) I 
believe that this Congress, under God's blessing, will be attended with a success that 
will not have been surpassed by any previous Congress. (Cheers.) Indeed, some of 
those of my brethren who have attended the other Congresses, have been pleased even 
to say that this has surpassed all of them. That is not of much importance, but it is 
of great importance to think that these Church Congresses bring together such 
assemblies as we have seen here this week — so numerous, so hearty, and so earnest. 
Who caa despair of the Church, I would ask, when we see such expressions as these 1 
(Cheers.) Who of us will not be encouraged after this to do our part in the Church — 
to be more zealous, more earnest, more self -denying ? (Cheers.) When I came 
through the town on Tuesday morning, and saw the streets filled with working 
people, surrounding us on our procession to the church, and yet not a symptom of 
disrespect manifested towards iis, it seemed to me to be the most powerful though 
silent encouragement I ever saw. Then to most of us who were present at that 
wonderful meeting last night, what could be more gratifying than to see that earnest 
body of thousands of working men listening to the addresses that were delivered to 
them, and feeling, as they evidently did, the Church did care for them, and that it 
would do them good if they would let it. I am sure that those who saw that meeting 
last night will never forget it. (Cheers.) And now, in conclusion, I am sure all have 
felt with myself great satisfaction in listening to the speeches which they have heard 
here in this hall. So much of ability, so much of learning, and above all, far above 
all, so much of Christian kindness and Christian charity. It seems to me a great 
advantage to bring together earnest, honest men of different minds, and of different 
views ; and especially have I been struck with the good temper and moderation with 
which persons holding opposite views have expressed them. I shall never forget it. 
J may mention now, that, at the beginning of this meeting some disorder was appre- 
hended ; and a friend of mine here, Archdeacon Denison, brought me a letter, in which 
I was asked to deprecate it, but I said, *' Why should I ? There has been no disorder 
hitherto, nor do I believe that there will be any now;" and you see what the result is. 
Is not this encouraging to us? (Cheers.) Although this is a great meeting, we must 
remember that it consists of individuals, and t trust that these meetings which have 
been held this week, and all the speeches which have been heard, will only tend to 
awaken us to a new sense of our individual duty; certainly they ought to do so — 
(cheers) — and I trust we shall each go from this great Congress thanking God for 
having permitted us to meet here, and desirous of expressing our thankfulness by 
each of us considering how, by our individual exertions and our individual capacities, 
we can best aid the real interests of the Church which has brought us together here. 
If we don't le:irn that lesson we shall have come together in vain. One word as to 
what Lord Nelson has said. He has spoken for peace. I wish no one to compromise 
his opinions, but -I do hope we shall try as far as we can to come to unity on the 
subject which has been brought forward this day, and on every other subject, also, so 
far as may be consistent with a strict maintenance of principle. We must learn that 
great lesson of love. We cannot hope to do our work as Christians without having 
the blessing of Him who appointed as the badge of His disciples, that they should 
live in brotherly love. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you heartily for your kindly 
feeling towards me, and I do pray God that His blessing may be upon us, and upon 
this great Congress. I pray God that we may all have cause to be thankful that He 
permitted us to be present at it. (Loud cheers.) 

The Right Rev. Prelate then dismissed the assembly with his blessing. 
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FRIDA Y AFTERNOON. 

THE CHAIR WAS TAKEN BY THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 

HINDRANCES TO CHURCH PROGRESS. 

Archdeacon Bickersteth (of Buckingham) read the following 
Paper :— 

In speaking of the " Hindrances to Church Progress," I shall not 
be expected to deal with the subject in its wider and more compre- 
hensive aspect. Such a view would be more suitable to the pulpit 
than to an assembly like this. Bearing in mind that the Church 
of Christ must expect opposition in every age, and at all points of 
her earthly progress, it will be my object on this occasion to en- 
deavour to search out and exhibit the peculiar obstacles to the 
growth of our branch of the Church Catholic, the Church of 
England, at the present time. 

Let me only premise that in the limited space allotted to me I 
cannot hope to notice all these obstacles. I can but point out, and 
that briefly and imperfectly, some of those which appear to me most 
prominent. I can but give a suggestive outline, leaving it to the 
intelligent and thoughtful minds composing this Congress to correct 
it where it may be faulty, and to fill in the details. 

For convenience of arrangement, the Hindrances to Church Pro- 
gress may be grouped under the following heads — Political, Social, 
and Personal. 

I. The first of these, the political hindrances, are such as affect 
the Church in her relations to the State, as an Established Church. 
It seems to me that Churchmen, as a body, have yet much to learn 
as to the true nature of these relations ; and that the want of a 
better understanding on this point constitutes a serious check to the 
growth and progress of the Church. A clearer perception is needed 
of the distinction between the temporal accidents of a State con- 
nexion, and the proper spiritual essence and functions of the Church; 
We have need to be reminded that the Church, as a Divine Institu- 
tion, is the possessor of spiritual endowments which the State can 
neither give nor take away. Over the accidents of her union with 
the State, such as the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
certain territorial limits, rank, wealth, precedence, and the like, the 
State has a natural and necessary control. But the spiritual endow- 
ments and powers of the Church must be carefully distinguished 
from these. The Church, having satisfied the State that she has 
the Truth of God, becomes for the State the teacher of that truth to 
the nation, not what the State from time to time shall direct her to 
teach, but what she has received of God. Now, when we compare 
this with the popular view, that the Church is the mere creature of 
the State, that her doctrines may be moulded and modified from 
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time to time by the will of the nation, and that if the clergy will 
not submit to this, it is their duty at once to abandon their posi- 
tions, and to give way to more accommodating teachers, we cannot 
but see in this, the Erastian spirit of the age, a formidable hindrance 
to the progress of the Church. Never was there greater need than 
now to remember that, while everything earthly is mutable, the 
truth of God is " the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.'* 
It is the duty of the National Church, through her Convocations, a 
friendly State assisting where needful, and giving effect to her deci* 
sions, to adapt her external polity as far as possible to the changing 
circumstances and special wants of the age. But she cannot alter 
that *' faith" of which she is the appointed witness and guardian. 
The anxiety which has of late been felt with regard to the constitution 
of the Court of Final Appeal has, I believe, been much misinter- 
preted. It has been represented as though the clergy were aiming 
at a spiritual supremacy, and were influenced by I know not what 
motives of sacerdotal ambition. But, in real truth, the uneasiness 
has arisen from a different cause — namely, the apprehension of 
danger to "the faith once delivered to the saints." The Church of 
England may well tremble lest encouragement should indirectly be 
given to doubts whether the Bible is indeed the Word of God, 
whether Hell is Hell, or whether prayer may rightly be addressed 
to the *'Only Begotten and Everlasting Son of the Father.'* 

Another political hindrance to Church Progress is the great difii- 
culty of obtaining any expansion of our external polity. Notwith- 
standing the frequent and earnest representations of individual 
Churchmen, the consentient opinion of these annual Congresses, and 
the reiterated appeal of the Convocations of both Provinces, we are 
still just where we were in reference to any increase of our Home 
Episcopate. The very reasonable and moderate extension asked 
for is not yet obtained, and the Church languishes in Cornwall and 
elsewhere through an over-burdened Episcopate. The Convoca- 
tion of this Province (followed by that of York) has indeed success- 
fully asserted her position and her claims as an integral portion of 
the Constitution of the Realm. But every step has been gained 
with difficulty, amidst scorn and suspicion. We have still to wait 
for that measui'c of reform which shall enable us more adequately 
to represent the Province. And the Harvest Thanksgiving Service, 
a service not unworthy of the piety and learning of those who 
framed it, is not yet authorized for use. 

In noticing these difficulties, I am not insensible to the great 
value of the union of Church and State. If the Church receives 
less of support from the State than she might fairly expect, we 
must never forget what she is enabled to bestow through that union, 
and what a bulwark she is, with her system of positive truth, 
against Infidelity on the one side, and Popery on the other. I have 
only hinted at these hindrances in order to show that the dangers 
arising from excessive Ritual are not the only dangers to which we 
are exposed. What Churchmen may reasonably ask for, is a more 
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full security for the protection of doctrine, a favourable hearing for 
her utterances in her Synods, and greater facilities for that expan- 
sion of her system which shall enable her to become in reality, 
what she is in theory, the Church of this nation. 

II. I pass on next to consider the social obstacles to Church 
progress. 

Our lot is cast in a money-getting, wealthy, and luxurious age — 
a condition of things naturally unfavourable to the development of 
that Kingdom which is " not of this world. The Church of Christ 
was cradled in poverty. Her greatest victories have been gained 
amid trial and persecution ; and never has her inner glory shone 
forth with greater lustre than when her outward estate has been 
most gloomy and depressed. A wealthy and self-indulgent con- 
dition is, as we know on the highest authority, an obstacle to the 
progress of Christ's Kingdom in the individual Christian, and how 
much more in the Church collectively ? I do not shut my eyes to 
the noble examples on every side of riches consecrated largely and 
ungrudgingly to the service of God. But these are exceptional 
cases. And, if we look around, we cannot but see a prevailing 
materialised habit of mind, which indisposes men for thinking 
seriously of heavenly things. The earthly enjoyment is sensible 
and palpable, and becomes more attractive than the brightest 
pictures of the Christian's heaven, presented to the eye of faith by 
Holy Scripture and the Church. 

Then, further, it is an age of great intellectual activity. Every- 
thing is challenged and sifted. And that spirit of free inquiry and 
universal questioning, which has exercised itself over the whole 
range of " earthly things," has not scrupled to approach " things 
heavenly," and to invade the hallowed shrine of revealed Truth 
itself The old and often refuted objections to Christianity have 
been set forth in new disguises ; and, forasmuch as the Bible and 
the Church must stand and fall together, the Church also and her 
Creeds are rudely assailed, and doubts are freely circulated as to 
the foundation on which she rests her faith, and whether she is 
indeed the channel of any supernatural gifts. 

This spirit of Rationalism, which took its origin amongst men of 
education, is rapidly spreading itself downwards, by that law of 
class influence through which the vices or the virtues of the upper 
classes are propagated to the classes below them, as circumstances 
admit. And the result is a very wide-spread persuasion that there 
is a great deal to be said against Christianity in general, and against 
each of its truths in particular. I do not mean to say that there is 
a general denial of Christianity. But men of business, too busy for 
deep study, but self-reliant and clever, as men of this world, are not 
unprepared to welcome a doubt, or to entertain a plausible objection 
to revelation. It is not open and avowed hostility to Christianity 
that we have to fear, so much as clever sophistries and covert 
insinuations. " Has not this statement been questioned ? " Or, 
" Are there not some doubts as to the authenticity of that Gospel ? " 
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Such is the form in which infidelity clothes itself. There is a mass 
of vague and floating scepticism amongst us, in consequence of 
which there are many who, if they do not give up Christianity 
altogether, think that they act wisely in standing aloof, and not 
committing themselves. Inow, what will this kind of free thinking 
become as it filters down into the lower strata of society ? The 
refinements which soften it will then disappear. The checks which 
prevent its logical development in the upper and middle classes will 
not be found to exist below ; and it will assume the form of a 
coarse and unmitigated atheism. 

Another feature of our times which presents a hindrance to 
Church progress is the love of independence, which, though capable 
of being elevated into a right noble gift, is apt to degenerate into 
im^tience of all authority. You see its influence pervading all the 
social relations, those of parents and children, masters and servants, 
employers and the employed. The amount of submission on the 
one side, and of rightful control on the other, is reduced to the 
lowest measure consistent with the maintenance of these relations 
at all. The spirit to which I refer has invaded the Church herself, 
one of whose special functions it is to maintain these relations, and 
teach the Gospel duty of obedience to lawful authority, as the 
highest form of human liberty. Pardon me for saying that those 
who hold the highest views of Church authority sometimes betray 
a wilfulness of thought and action most inconsistent with their 
avowed principles, while those who profess to be Churchmen show 
too little deference to the " law of their mother," accepting what 
they like of her teaching; and no more, and rejecting all of which 
they chance to disapprove. 

A materialised habit of mind — a latent scepticism — ^and impa- 
tience of authority, — ^those are some of the characteristic features 
of our age, more or less afiecting the Church, and hindering her 
progress ; and these evils must be met by endeavouring to induce 
the more highly educated and intellectual amongst us, who must 
ever be the leaders of public thought and opinion, to look things 
stedfastly in the face; to see whither we are drifting, and to con- 
sider thoughtfully whether a system of positive truth is not the 
only true basis of popular morals. The general growth of scep- 
ticism should teach us the importance of maintaining the dogmatic 
teaching of our Church in a spirit of earnest faith and love, in this 
anti-dogmatic age. For I believe it may be made clear to demon- 
stration that the alternative to a positive Creed like that of the 
Church is atheism in thought, and revolution in society. 

III. I come, lastly, to the personal hindrances to Church pro- 
gress ; and of these I would mention foremost the divisions in 
our Church. Take any large town, for example, with half-a-dozen 
or more parishes. Perhaps each incumbent holds different views, 
more or less divergent, each exercising his own influence, and com- 
municating his own habit of thought to his flock ; the result being 
that one congregation of Churchmen is often as much separated 

U 
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from another as though they were Dissenters. And being thus 
differenced off from one another by a hard and sharp line, the 
general sense of Church membership is weakened ; and it seems 
next to impossible for them to act together as one bodjr for the good 
of the Church. Now I do not fail to recognise the existence of dif- 
ferent currents of religious thought in our Church. You cannot 
prevent it. Their sources lie deep in the constitution of human 
nature. As long as time lasts, Christian men will be drawn mere 
or less into one or the other, according as they look most to the 
individual subjective life, or to the associated and objective. But 
what I say is this, that there need be nothing in this to divide us 
so long as we are careful so to hold our view of Truth as not to 
exclude the other. Each may be a part of the Truth, just as the 
currents of the sea, while running apparently in different directions, 
are nevertheless a part of the great ocean, and all alike obey those 
higher laws of unity and progress to which .the Creator has made 
them subject. Let us not forget that beyond these variations — the 
necessary results of human infirmity, and yet, for the most part, 
quite consistent with loyalty to our Church — there is one bond 
which unites us all, and that we are all a part of the same body, 
the Church planted in this land. Surely our common dangers from 
without are a great admonition to us that it is time for Ephraim to 
cease from envying Judah, and for Judah to refrain from vexing 
Ephraim. Let the brother who rather looks to the spiritual side 
be ready to admit that there is at least something to be said for the 
sacramental ; and let him whose bias is to the objective recognise 
and appreciate the subjective truth held dear by the other. Oh ! 
what might not this Church of England accomplish, if we were but 
united, if we were less inclined to think evil of each other's work, 
more disposed to " forbear one another in love.'* Some of us will 
call to mind that striking vision of St. Cyprian, how he saw the 
Father of a family, and a Youth seated at his right hand, with an 
anxious and dejected countenance; but on his left there stood 
another, ready with his net, and waiting the Father's permission, 
to catch in his toils the people who stood around. Thus graphically 
does the holy Bishop describe the grief and resentment felt by the 
Spirit of good at the disobedience and distractions of the Church, 
and the exultation of the evil one at the opportunity offered for 
taking in his snare a disunited and unguarded people. 

Another hindrance is to be found in the general apathy of 
Churchmen. There are many -honourable exceptions, many doubt- 
Jess in this hall ; but whether it be in parochial work, or in the 
wider spheres of the Church's action, it is diflScult to associate the 
laity for the promotion of Church objects ; and Church questions of 
great moment in Parliament are often discussed and disposed of in 
what is called " a very thin House." I confess I do not quite 
understand this. Perhaps it may be partly due to the old tradi- 
tional notion that the Church is right, and will take care of itself. 
But I fear this apathy may be due to a graver cause — the general 
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unsettled state of things. It is enough to make good old-fashioned 
Churchmen, — men who have been taught to believe in their Bible 
and in their Prayer-book, — it is enough to make such men stand 
aloof, when they see us of the Clergy too often acting according to 
private impulse or fancy, — when they hear statements made which 
they find it hard to reconcile with the sober standards of their 
Church's doctrine,— or see novelties introduced without their feel- 
ings being consulted. And thus they are irritated, and their con- 
fidence is weakened, and a general distrust is engendered of 
everything connected with the Church. Concurrently with all this 
there is often a want of a distinctive appreciation of the true basis 
of the Church of England as to her doctrine and discipline. So 
that on one hand some rites and customs are objected to, which are 
really a part of her system ; and the neglect of others, for want of 
which the Church goes halting, is tolerated and approved. We 
suffer quite as much firom errors of detect as from errors of excess. 
We suffer from a generally low standard of practice amongst pro- 
fessing Churchmen. To take a familiar instance, what vast numbers 
of respectable church-going people live below their privileges in the 
habitual neglect of Holy Communion. I earnestly believe that the 
Church is more injured by her own. half-hearted and inconsistent 
members than by open and avowed Dissenters. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the evils, a few words may be 
expected from me as to their remedies. 

i» Foremost amongst these I am disposed to place a greater 
amount of Episcopal control, involving some increase in the number 
of our Bishops. Our Church is too much in the condition of Israel 
in the times of the Judges. " Every man does that which is right 
in his own eyes." Happily, there is a vast deal of good sense' and 
piety amongst the clergy, or things might be worse. But at best 
we suffer from divided counsels and irregular action. We are too 
much like a rope of sand. We want greater cohesion. We want 
a greater perception of the principle of Church membership ; and 
this involves a greater recognition of the Bishop as the centre round 
which all Church action should revolve. The Church does not 
want an autocratic exercise of episcopal authority; but an authority 
such as that which characterised the primitive ages, an authority 
tempered and qualified by the counsels of the Presbyters, and the 
consenting voices of the faithful laity. With such a qualifying 
influence the authority of the Chief Pastor might be largely in- 
creased with great advantage to the Church. Episcopal authority 
thus exercised, in the full light of the mystical Unity of the Church, 
will never be secular or arbitrary — it will l)e spiritual and parental ; 
and the obedience rendered will be loving and concordant, and not 
cold and unsympathising. For such examples in our English 
Church, thank God, we have not far to seek ; and I hope it is not 
presumptuous in me to say that never has such self-denying mode- 
ration in the exercise of these high functions been more conspicuous 
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than in the lengthened Episcopate of the venerated and beloved 
President of this Congress. 

IL I have almost anticipated my next remedy, which I take to 
be more united action for the Church, through Diocesan Synods 
and Ruri-Decanal Chapters. The Provincial Synods of the Church 
greatly need to be invigorated by the action of the Diocesan Synods, 
and they would thus both of them exercise a powerful influence 
upon Parliament The Ruri-Decanal Chapters possess this great 
advantage — ^they are territorial and not eclectic. They gather to- 
gether the clergy of the district, under a recognised head, without 
reference to any particular views ; and thus that free interchange 
of thought and opinion is promoted which so much contributes to- 
wards a better understanding. I may add that both the Diocesan 
Synod and the Ruri-Decanal Chapter offer opportunities for the 
presence and co-operation of the faithful laity, a point of no small 
importance for the peace and progress of the Church. 

III. A third remedy is to be found in a better training for the 
clergy. It is the custom to speak of the clergy as a highly educated 
body, and I am not about to depreciate my order. We can point 
to examples on every side of high culture, great refinement, and 
the noblest moral qualities amongst our brethren. Still, it must 
be admitted that there is a deficiency of that specific training in 
theology, and in the practical duties of the Christian ministry, 
which is always needful, and especially so at the present time. 
The very best preparation for the ministry is, in my judgment, a 
University education, supplemented by a definite training for Holy 
Orders at a Theological UoUege. It cannot be safe that, while other 

f)rofessions demand a careiul and specific preparation, it should be 
eft almost to the chapter of accidents what kind of training is pro- 
vided for the highest calling of all. If it be objected that the 
Theological College, taking its colouring (as it must do) from time 
to time from one leading mind, may have a tendency to promote 
^arty views in the Church, my answer is, that this danger is in- 
finitesimal, in comparison of that of having no specific training at 
alL It is an evil which is self-correcting in the course of years, 
and may be reduced to a minimum by multiplying such Colleges, 
and establishing friendly relations amongst them, and between them 
and the Universities. Besides, we can appeal to the results, and 
aflSrm that there is nothing like such training to produce men of 
sober thought, high and real earnestness, men free from extrava- 
gances of doctrine or ritual, likely to make able and eflScient 
ministers of Christ's Word and Sacraments. I speak without 
prejudice to other "schools of the prophets," but any incumbent 
who has been so fortunate as to obtain for his colleagues men 
trained At Wells or Cuddesdon, will confirm what I say. In recom- 
mending better training for the clergy, I cannot refrain from adding 
how very much it would conduce to the advantage of the Church, 
if those who have entered Holy Orders, and are engaged in the 
active duties of the Ministry, would make it a rule of conscience to 
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continue a course of sound theological study. Surely an hour or 
two daily might be rescued, even in the busiest life, for this purpose. 
Such study would help to lift us up above petty distractions, and 
miserable contests about trifles, which exhaust and weaken the 
powers of the Church, and give great occasion to our enemies to 
blaspheme. 

IV. Another remedy is to be sought for in a greater and more 
systematic employment of Lay Agency. 

I know of no reason in the abstract for restricting the preaching 
of the Gospel to the Clergy. I know of no reason why Laymen 
should not be employed, under proper safeguards, as pioneers ot 
subalterns, to supplement the stated ministry in our dense popula- 
tions or in the remote hamlets of our country parishes. If tnere be 
a reason against it in our Church, it is to be found in the fact of 
the want of a due recognition of the sacramental system, and a dis- 
belief in the reality in the Christian Priesthood. A strong Church 
system will bear that which would be fatal to a weaker one. Bring 
out the distinction so clearly marked in our Ordinal between the 
Priest and the Deacon — exhibit the true and proper functions of 
the Priesthood as alone charged with the responsibility of dealing 
with the individual soul, and as alone possessing the power to 
consecrate the Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, — 
and you may then without danger relax your rule with regard to 
lay-preaching. You need not then fear that your layman would 
become a Dissenter, because you permitted him to give a cottage 
lecture. 

V. I would suggest once more a greater freedom on the part of 
the clergy in speaking to their flocks on religious subjects. We 
should remember our great mission, whatever be the rank or station 
of those whom we visit. There is, I fear, an instinctive shrinking 
from religious conversation which prevents that growth and pro- 
gress which we desire. The English mind is characteristically 
reserved, especially on those points on which it thinks most deeply. 
But it is the office of the Clergyman to break through this reserve ; 
and he will often discover behind it, perhaps where he least expects 
it, a heart yearning after heavenly things, a soul athirst for the 
waters of life. And if he can satisfy this longing, what a ministry 
is his! There is so much of a professional character about the 
sermon, that it often fails to reach the heart. But in such personal 
and pastoral intercourse these conventionalities have no place ; and 
when the real man speaks in private, his public ministrations become 
far more effective ; and souls are won, and God is gloridei 

VI. I might mention, if time permitted, the importance of in- 
culcating the duty of systematic alms-giving — not only as a duty, 
but as a high privilege— bringing with it for Christ's sake its sure 
reward. We want less of spasmodic efforts through charity sermons, 
and more of habitual offerings as a recognised part of our religious 
service. The success which has attended the weekly Offertory 
wherever it has been tried would seem to show that we have our- 
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selves to blame that offerings do not flow in more freely into the 
treasury of God. It is an additional recommendation of the weekly 
Offertory that it is a part of the Church's crowning service, the 
Liturgy^ according to the primitive use of that word. 

Lastly, let me say, wg want greater belief in the efficacy of 
prayer, especially intercessory prayer, and greater devotednesp. 
We want more faith in prayer* Surely, if we realized more fully 
the great doctrine of Christian membership, we should i)ray more 
earnestly for others than we do. How much may the hindrances 
of which I have spoken be owing to the want or the weakness of 
intercession in our Church I We must aim at much higher effort^ 
in devotion, if we would bring the might of the Holy Spirit to bear 
upon the great moral and intellectual evils of our day* 

We want greater devotedness. We wairt men who will give 
themselves wholly to the work. Let our clergy -be intellectual and 
genial, but let. us avoid the temptations of secularity. Let us never 
forget that the "holy anointing is upon us," and that we have 
pledged ourselves to diligence and fidelity in our work, " laying 
aside the study of the world and the flesh." Thank God, we have 
such men; and wherever they are labouring,, there the Church 
makes progress, whatever their particular views may be. There i& 
nothing like real earnestness and perseverance to tell. No hin- 
drances of the world, the flesh, and the devil can arrest' the course 
of him who has given himself wholly to Christ, to be employed by 
Him for the salvation of men» May such labourers be multiplied a 
hundred fold I Then will God be with us of a truth ; the " great 
mountain" shall become "a plain;'' the Church shall go forward 
with powers before which every hindrance shall give way ; and 
all interests shall combine to publish and advance the Saviour** 
Kingdom. 



J. Pearson, Esq. Q.C. read the following Paper : — 
The first thing that must strike any person who studies the 
condition of the Church of England m the present day is' the 
disunion of the clergy. It is indeed something more than dis- 
union. It is not only that they do not unite together to fight the 
battle of Christianity against the heathenism and unbelief of the 
times, but they oppose and denounce one another. Wherever there 
are t\sro churches, there are two camps, distrusting, watching, and 
prepared upon opportunity given, to silence each other. Men 
ordained by the same Bishop, confessing publicly the same faith, 
reading the same services, praying the same prayers, preaching the 
same duties, leading their flocks to the same heaven, delight to 
proclaim their hostility to each other, and denounce each other as 
hypocrites and heretics, and dishonestly eating the bread of a 
church whose principles and doctrines they neglect or pervert. The 
ritual of the church, conformity to obsolete and unintelligible 
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rubrics, and ignorant distinctions between black and white gowns, 
^e made the touchstone of truth : and the public services of the 
XJhurch which should serve to draw all men together, and to teach 
those who during the week are divided by their conditions of life, 
their circumstances, their pursuits, their intellectual and political 
differences, that in the presence of the Maker of all they are all 
one, members of one body, heirs together of the grace of 
life, part of one brotherhood reaching over many centuries and 
many countries, those very public services are made the means of 
separating Christian from Christian : each congregation is trained 
to rally round some minister or dogma ; on all sides arise the 
shouts, I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos ; and in many instances it 
would be hard to challenge the censure of the enemy, who, looking 
at our divisions, should say, " See how these Christians hate one 
anotherl " 

For this state of things I must hold that the clergy are in a 
great measure and principally responsible. While it lasts it must 
stand in the way of the prospeiity of the Church ; for a house 
divided against itself must fall. They who have caused it must 
redress it. What has brought it about? 

Chiefly, I conceive, (1) a desire to define and dogmatise beyond 
what is necessary or wise; and, (2) mistaken conceptions of the 
relation between unity and uniformity. 

1st. If we examine the two great controversies which have arisen 
in this century, I mean those relating to the two sacraments, it will 
appear that both parties were and are willing to adopt and abide 
by the language oi the English Prayer-book. The question that 
is acrimoniously fought is, how is that language to be expanded, 
and in what precise and logical terms is the doctrine of the English 
Church on these subjects to be expressed. 

Every man, has, I conceive, the right to think out for himselt 
these and other difficulties, and to penetrate as far as he can 
reverently into all mysteries; but has he a right to force. upon 
others his solution of them ? I apprehend not. There are limits 
to the restraints which church-membership imposes on us, as well 
as to the liberty which it allows us. Whilst on the one hand we 
are bound to believe honestly what the Church teaches plainly, on 
the other hand we are free to reject definitions which the Church 
has not authoritatively given. They may be true, but no one is 
obliged to inquire into their accuracy. 

A creed is necessary to a church, but every article in a creed not 
essential to it is a fatal injury to it It is sure to be canvassed at 
some time or other, and to prevent or retard more or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the acceptance of the clause with which it is 
associated. 

Every definition added to the accepted creed of a church is liable 
to three most serious objections. (1.) It divides those who have 
accepted the article of the creed which is defined, if any of them 
reject the definition ; either because it attempts to define what they 
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think cannot be defined — or because they think it too narrow, or 
too wide, or obscure, or inaccnrate. (2). It closes the entrance 
against those whom the Church invites to come in by requiring a 

Srecise belief on a matter which has not been authoritatively 
efined, and on which good men have differed and may lawfully 
differ. (3). Inasmuch as these definitions attract more attention and 
occasion more dispute than the larger portion of the creed which is 
quietly accepted, men are brought to look upon them as of the very 
essence of Christianity. They are led to tithe the mint and the 
anise and the cummin, and to forget the weightier matters ; and 
they come to treat Christianity as if it rested on the acceptance of 
some logical inference, the dogma of some theolo^cal school, and 
shut out with contempt the honest unlearned faith which cries 
" Lord, I believe; help Thou my unbelief." 

In truth Christianity is different from, and is grander and higher 
and better than the particular doctrines which separate one branch 
of the Church Catholic from another. Till^men get to acknowledge 
this, their progress in fighting with heathenism will be slow. 

There clings to us yet something of the ancient belief that there 
can be no salvation out of the pale of that branch of the Church 
to which we individually belong. One man denies it to the Roman- 
Catholic, another to the Dissenter. Yet would any man judge the 
Roman-Catholic, and the Baptist, and the Heathen by the same 
standard? If not, what difference would he make, and why ? 

2d. Uniformity is not unity, nor is unity dependent on uniformity. 
We have yet to learn and understand this. Unity we are bound 
to maintain, — one faith, one Lord, one baptism: from this we 
cannot depart without seceding from Christianity. But uni* 
formity was not, and ought not to be the rule of the Church. 
There were different uses in the Churches of different countries, 
and in different sees in the same country. There is no reason why 
the ceremonial in different churches should not vary without any 
breach of unity. Indeed with reference to the colonial churches in 
union with the Church of England now in course of being estab- 
lished all over the world, we ought not only to look for, but I will 
even say to insist upon, this want of uniformity ; for to transplant 
our canons, many of which have become obsolete here, to India 
and Africa and Australia and the Islands in the Southern Seas, to 
countries and climates for which they are ridiculously unsuited, is a 
folly that could be perpetrated by no man of ordinary common sense. 

Yet there must necessarily be a limit to the diversity allowed^ 
Not only must there be no infringement of unity, but there must 
be at least so much uniformity that no man whose necessities shall 
require! him to pass in one diocese, or even in one country, from 
one church to another, shall *find the services strange and unintel- 
ligible to him. Unity and convenience must be the limits of 
uniformity. But within these limits how large a diversity may be 
allowed ; how admirably may this diversity be adapted to provide 
for all wants and conditions and temperaments 1 
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There must then be unity, but unity must be based upon a 
belief in such truths only as are distinctly enunciated in Scripture, 
or to which our assent is expressly required hj that branch of the 
Church to which we belong. No further definitions or dogmas must 
be imposed on us. Uniformity may be departed from so long as 
such divergence does not militate against unity, or essential order, 
or the common advantage of the members of the Church. 

The want of a fjroper understanding of these principles is, I 
conceive, one great hinorance to the Churches progress. 

This brings me to another topic hardly less important: the 
position of the laity with reference to the Church, and their position 
in the Church just now. There is a great, I hope and believe, an 
exaggerated, fear of Rationalism. It springs from a very incorrect 
view which is commonly taken of the state of this country at 

f)resent as regards education, and of the consequences which flow 
rom this its intellectual position. This error, which is shared by 
both clergy and laity, necessarily affects the former more than the 
latter, inasmuch as they are the teachers of the people. 

FoT some centuries the education of all classes in England has 
been making steady progress. It has improved in quality, and the 
area of it has widened. This we owe in a great measure to the 
persevering efforts of tlie clergy; and we thank them for the 
courage and self-denial they have shown in compelling us to learn. 
Only do not let them now stand aghast at the first fruits they are 
reaping from the seed they have sown. 

. The first result of education, if it be worth anything, is to teach 
men to think for themselves. And when they begin to think they 
will think inaccurately, and probably perversely. There will be 
the temptation to think differently from others, in order that they 
may show to others that they do think, and may satisfy themselves 
that they have the right to think. So it will and must happen 
that first principles will be inquired into and challenged by those 
who accepted them ignorantly before, and weight will be denied to 
authority which ought justly to be revered. 

Thus there has come upon us what seems to many, and to some 
extent is, an age of unbelief Questions that have been fought 
out and settled generations ago, are stirred afresh as if they were 
new, by those who have got only to the threshold of knowledge. 
Old difficulties and perplexities are started, and the priest suddenly 
finds himself called upon to prove truths which have been received 
so long that he has forgotten that they ever had to be established. 
And he looks amazed and downcast at his inquirers, and is ready 
to conclude that a flood of infidelity is coming in, and that the 
Church and Christianity are in peril Alas I he cries in despair. 
Where is faith? 

And one kind of faith is gone. The faith that comes without 
inquiry, by the teaching of the nursery, by the prayer lisped in- 
articulately at the mother's knee, by the Bible-story taught by 
pictures, by the hymns repeated mom and even, by the habit of 
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church-going early acquired, bj conventional respect for the 
establishment, for the Bishop of the diocese, and the rector of the 
parish ; this faith, handed down from one generation to another, 
and assented to as a tradition not to be disputed, is gone. It is 
gone, that fiEiith acquired hj imitation, without any struggling or 
anxiety, which found an entrance into our hearts and nestled there 
before we could recognise it, which came before reason and was 
accepted without reason, but which nevertheless became a true and 
hearty faith when the man found it would support him in all the 
trials and sorrows of life, and he leaned upon it and knew by 
experience that he had done well never to doubt it. And why is 
it gone? Because we have willed that the nation should grow 
from childhood into manhood ; that all classes should cast oS the 
slough of ignorance, and learn what faculties they possess, and 
how to use them ; that each man should know that he is responsible 
for himself, and that he cannot be saved simply because he believes 
what his neighbours believe, or does what his fathers did. We 
have willed this, and we did right to will it, and to use our best 
energies to effect it In part we have effected it^ and faith is now 
the result of inquiry and conviction, and does not come by nurture 
and habit and association only ; and so it comes more slowly, and 
often entangled with many doubts and perplexities^ and accom- 
panied by many questionings which seem unintelligible to those 
who have not themselves experienced them, and are too often 
denounced as irreverent and mconsistent with an honest love of 
truth, but which the more thoughtful and large-minded will 
recognise as signs of real life, signs of a sincere desire to struggle 
into clear d^y. And though this state of things has its dangers, 
though some few may founder on the sea of inquiry, who might 
have escaped had they been content to forego the voyage, is it not 
to have reached a higher stage to refuse to accept religion merely as 
a tradition ? Is it not wiser to demand from ourselves a reason oi 
the faith that is in us ? Is it not better to be able to say with the 
Samaritans, " Now we believe not because of thy saying, for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ?" 

Let us not stand abashed or alarmed at this change. It is made, 
and we cannot alter it. It is our wisest course to recognise and 
accept it The clergy have ceased to be what they once were, the 
educated class. They cannot guide the laity as they will They 
cannot dictate to them what they are to believe, and expect to meet 
with the easy assent which the ignorance of laymen formerly 
ensured. Many men are too indolent to think for themselves; 
many are willing to be led by those who occupy a position which 
is respected ; but in every congregation will be found some man 
who is ready to contradict, or at least to doubt, and whose oppo- 
sition will be suflScient to challenge the pastor's authority, and to 
awaken inquiry. And inquiry once aroused must be answered now, 
not by the ipse dixit of the priest, but by reason and argument — 
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not by a reference to authority only, but by proof of the power of 
the authority referred to to decide, or by evidence that its con- 
clusions were consonant with the testimony of Scripture. 

In fact the clergy are no longer the Church. The laity are now 
a part of it, the larger part, and not the least .active part They 
are entitled to be heard, and must be consulted on all questions 
which concern them as much as the clergy. Neither creed, nor 
ceremonial, nor discipline can be altered without them. They 
have a right to assist in determining what they are to believe, and 
what form of worship they will adopt. They claim this right, and 
will not be. bound by the decisions of Convocations which do not 
fairly represent the clergy, and do not profess to represent the lay 
members of the Church. 

Hitherto the laity have been excluded, and have consented to be 
excluded from office and authority in the Church. Gross ignorance, 
religious apathy, and a low tone and standard of Christian life 
among the laity resulted from this exclusion. Now that a better 
state of things has dawned upon us our position is awkward enough. 
The clergyman left alone has hitherto monopolised every religious 
and charitable care. The services of the Church, the education of 
rich and poor, missions and hospitals, institutions and societies of 
all sorts nave been undertaken and managed by him. He has 
more than he can do, and wants help. The layman fears to intrude 
upon him, the priest dislikes to be intruded upon. The priest is in 
need of assistance in every direction, the layman has strength and 
energy to offer : but the one does not know what offer to make, nor 
the other what offer to accept ; so the good that might be done by 
co-operation is left undone because they do not know how to co- 
operate. And so it must be until the position of the laity in the 
Church of England is well understood. 

Perhaps a few words on the place and office of the clergyman 
m^ help to show what the position of the laity is. 

The clergyman is the officer of the Church upon whom certain 
duties have been devolved, specially these : the administration of the 
sacraments — the conduct of .the public services of the Church — the 
visitation of the sick — ^the receiving confession and pronouncing 
absolution, to the persons, at the times, under tlie circumstances, and 
upon the conditions specified in the Communion Service and the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick. Yet looking at these duties, 
which specially belong to the clergyman's office, it must be re- 
membered that in cases of necessity the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism by a layman has universally been held valid ; and 
that in like case of necessity the public conduct of divine service by 
a layman in unconsecrated buildings is not only not objected to, but 
sanctioned every day by high authority. That is, that where the 
performance of the duty would fail through the absence of the 
officer if no one else might undertake it, the urgency of the duty 
is greater than the necessity of the presence of the officer, and 
therefore the layman may supply his place. 
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Does not this consideration show that the Church look's upon the 
relative positions of the clergyman and layman as very different 
from those usually assigned to them ? Does it not show how much 
help the layman may render and the clergyman accept from him 
witnout any impropriety, without any invasion by the layman of 
an oflSce which does not belong to him, without any delegation by 
the priest of duties which he alone can perform ? For the question 
of urgency is a question of degree only — it is a question of order, 
and not a question of principle, and wherever necessity can be said 

{)roperly to exist, the clergyman is entitled to demand, and the 
ayman is authorised and bound to render assistance. 

So, then, though for many centuries the clergy have been divided 
from the laity, almost as if they were a separate caste, and so 
markedly that, in common phrase, to take Orders was to go into 
the Church — as if without Orders no man was a member of the 
Church, — this was not the teaching of the Church. This gulf 
between clerks and laics has been made and widened by ignorance, 
supineness, and ambition. The Church neither ignored nor ex- 
cluded the laitjr, nor separated them from the clergy, but acknow- 
ledged both laity and clergy as forming together one holy priest- 
hood — holding one common faith, and diligent to spread it — aiming 
at one common standard of perfection — alike bound to purity of life 
and good works — -joint guardians of Christian truth — one Christian 
army, in which, quoad sacra^ th^ clergy are officers, distinguished 
by having special duties and special powers assigned to them. 

The departure from this rule — the separation of clergy and laity 
which we have witnessed in this country — has been most fatal to 
the progress and life of the Church. Laymen have acquiesced in 
it, and have considered that it left them free to believe that there 
was one religion for them, and another for the priest ; that whilst 
the priest was called to active zeal, and devotion, and holiness, 
neither holiness, nor purity, nor exertion were required from the 
layman. And so they slumbered on, leaving to the priest who 
accepted them, the parochial duties and charities which they ought 
to have shared with him ; until, at length, the burden became too 
heavy for him to 'bear, and he broke down under it. Then men 
roused themselves, and began to think, and the truth to-day dawns 
upon them, that if the priest cannot delegate his office to the 
layman, so neither can the layman quit himself of his duties and 
responsibilities by delegating thera to the priest. 

Do I seem to arrogate for laymen a position w^hich does not 
belong to them, and one which trenches on the office of the priest? 
What are the obligations which Church-membership imposes on 
us? I claim, for the sake of the Church collectively, as well as of 
laymen individually, that, without any infringement of order, they 
may share those duties, by the discharge of which they may best 
acquit themselves of their responsibilities. 

A year since I had not, perhaps, written so strongly; but a 
partial insight into the heathenism of London has convinced me 
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that the clergy are powerless, from their small number, against it. 
Suffer me to say it — they must not be jealous of lay help, but throw 
upon laymen all the work they cAn properly delegate, in order to 
have more time and fresher energies for the work which is entirely 
their own. 

What is to be the work of laymen in the Church is the question 
which has now to be solved ; and the want of a solution of it, and 
the exclusion of laymen from any recognised position, any office or 
work in the Church — I had almost said, from any place in the 
Church, — ^has been, and is, one of the hindrances to Church pro- 
gress. To it we probably owe a great part of the Dissent which 
has estranged, and keeps estranged, multitudes from the Church. 

This difficulty is, however, only a part of a larger one with 
which we are forced by the necessities of the times to grapple. 
The whole of our Church system requires to be reconstituted and 
expanded. Oar present organization is utterly unequal to the 
demands made upon it I speak as a layman, drawing my con- 
clusions from what I hear and see around me. The dioceses are 
so large, that the Bishops cannot superintend them. Thev are 
strangers almost entirely to the laity, and to the greater part of their 
clergy ; seeing some of them from time to time officially, others 
more rarely — some probably never, except at visitations — quite 
unable to consult with them, to lead them, to support them. — 
knowing little of their difficulties, and having little of their con- 
fidence. The clergy are consequently left to themselves ; each man 
is alone in his parish, and each parish is isolated from its neigh 
hours. There is none of that union which would enable one parish 
to supplement the deficiences of another, and which, by inducing 
friendly co-operation, and inciting to friendly emulation, preserves 
life and warmth, and gives vigour and strength. What would be 
for the common good of all is left undone, because the parson will 
not step outside his own parish to do it, and there is no one to take 
the lead. The layman will not obtrude himself on the clergyman's 
work ; the rector will not interfere with his neighbour, whose busi- 
ness it is as much as his own ; and the Bishop never hears of it, or 
knows that it needs to be done. 

•Then, again, look at our parochial system. In large towns it has 
practically broken down, and come to an end. The clergyman is 
alone amidst a mass of people whom he cannot reach or influence. 
His congregation is gathered from distant parts, whilst his own 
parishioners go elsewhere. He feels the parochial system chiefly in 
wretched vestry squabbles, and in the difficulty of applying for 
assistance to parishioners who are strangers to him. In the country, 
whilst gladly and fully acknowledging the inestimable benefits 
derived from our parochial system, and the advantages which have 
accrued from our parish churches, dotted everywhere over the 
country, with the manse near, inhabited by cultivated men, ordi- 
narily not so rich as to be far above their neighbours, nor so poor 
as to be dependent on them, setting them an example of a virtuous 
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and sober life, — ^the class who, unsurpassed in any country, have by 
their daily practice, their kindness, and their sympathy, 

" Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way," 

still even this system everyone must admit is imperfect: men 
are left too long in the same place to waste their energies after 
the work which they could do is done. The man whose province 
it is to break up fallow ground is placed where one who knows how 
to build up is rather wanted; there is no provision for shifting 
men from places for which they are unsuited to posts where they 
would be useful ; no provision for men disabled by age or sick- 
ness ; no provision for encouraging or refreshing the weary, or for 
stimulating those who have fallen from their fii'st industry. 

To go nearer the source. The training of our clergy is sadly 
deficient, or rather there is none at all before their ordination; 
there is no division of labour, no attempt to distribute them 
according to their gifts. Nor do I see how this should be effected 
without some modification of our parochial system, a modification 
of such a kind as should provide for the distribution of the oflSces 
of the Church to men according to their qualifications for them, 
and for making use of the services of laymen and laywomen, which 
have until lately been lost to the Church, or made antagonistic 
to her. 

My subject, the Hindrances to Church Progress, does not require 
me, nor have I time to enter upon the details of these modifications: 
but I will bring this paper to a close with two observations upon 
the manner of making them. 

First — I desire, as I believe every thoughtful member of the 
Church does, that whatever reforms or alterations are required in 
our Church system should be originated and made spontaneously 
within the Church, and should not be forced upon us by Parliament, 
or the action of hostile bodies. And therefore I respectfully entreat 
the Right Reverend the Bishops, the Fathers of our Church, at 
once and without delay to initiate such changes in the organization 
of our Church as may make it more efficient, more capable of 
overtaking the work which has increased, and increases upon It, 
better adapted to the conditions and necessities of the present 
time. 

Secondly — I venture to adopt and urge upon all members of the 
Church, clerical and lay, the advice given by Lord Lyttelton in a 
letter recently sprinted in ih^ OiLardian: "Do not be afraid of 
innovation.'* By which I do not understand his Lordship to 
suggest, nor do I suggest the invention of any new doctrine, or the 
suppression of the least particle of the truth, but I refer to the 
modification of that part of our Church system which the Church 
has made and may unmake, so as to adapt it to the growing 
necessities and shifting conditions of passing years. ** Our people," 
said a clergyman to me lately, one whose praise is in the Church 
for the activity and success of his ministrations, "have no faith 
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in tM." How should they, I answer, so long as you have no 
faith in yourselves or your Church ? I am no enemy to a cere- 
monial which is worthy of religion, but I protest against the 
freedom of the Church in matters of ceremonial being abridged by 
those who are lovers of it. So long as you rub old brasses in 
order to determine the embroidery to be placed on a cope, or the 
exact shape of a dalmatic — so long as you hunt for old memoirs 
and forgotten inventories in order that you may copy servilely what 
was done centuries ago, under different conditions of thought and 
habit and climate ; so long as you insist that nothing may be done 
but after some pattern invented by wise and good men for a different 
age — so long your people will not believe in you. How should 
tliev, when you show that you have no faith in the Church of 
to-day, by denying to it what you concede to the Church of some 
centuries ago — the right to adapt its organization and its ceremonial 
to the tastes and prepossessions and wants and habits of the present 
generation? Away with such unworthy bondage to antiquity. 
Sursum corda ? Do not dig in the charnel-house of history for an 
ideal church which never existed. Do not search for details not to 
be found, and useless if they could be found — Look forward, and 
endeavour to make the Church, not what she was in past ages of 
violence and ignorance, but such as she is to be when she shall be 
perfected, and made meet for the appearance of her Lord and 
Master. So labouring will your aspirations rise higher: so will 
you walk in a purer light, and draw inspiration from the hills 
whence cometh salvation, and build on the foundation of the faith 
once delivered to the saints a building of which you shall not be 
ashamed when it is tried by fire. 



ADDEESSES AND DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Jo^N M. Clabon. — I propose to use the fifteen minutes allowed me in mentioning, 
with great humility/those matters with seem to me^ as a practical Lay churchman, to 
be hindrances to Church progress. 

Narrowness of spirit forms the great hindrance to Church prognress. It leads to 
extremes, which beget divisions. Christendom is spUt into schisms, instead of acting 
together as one great body. We are too much occupied in int-emal disputes to do 
our grand duty of evangelizing the world. 

Confining ourselves within the limits of our own Church, how sad it is to note — 
not our divisions, for, with a little charity, those who disagree in opinion might act 
together in essentials — ^but the bitterness of feeling which these divisions create^ and 
which necessarily prevents unity of action. 

Let us take the Holy Communion as illustrating the minute nature of our divisions 
of opinion. May it not be said : 

( 1) That all who profess them honestly are on the road to the same heaven ; and 

(2) That the discussion of the dogma takes away the life of the sacrament. 

What the Christian wants is something which shall bring him nearer to his Lord. 
The kneeling, humble suppliant desires to be brought into the more immediate 
presence of his crucified Redeemer. One, who in dogma calls the Sacrament simply 
a remembrance, yet, drawing near with faith, realises this presence. Another 
requires more evidence of presence, more ceremonial, a more exalted form of dogma ; 
and is thus brought into the same presence. The worshippers are one in Christ. 
That they do not deem themselves so is the result of their narrowness of spirit. 
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Look at other differences of opinion between the High and Low Churchman. The 
one forgets that ceremonial is not matter of essence— that new observances often 
create more opposition, evilin iteelf, and leading to evi), in one direction, than they 
do good in another. He sometimes forgets his duty of obedience to, and his respect for 
his ecclesiastical superiors. The other, who has been brought up in the habit of per- 
forming the services in a dull, tame manner, looks on the Anglican as a Boman 
Catholic in disguise, and despises the frequent services and communion, the well- 
tuned choir, and the always open church. 

Is 'there not hindrance to Church progress on both sides. Might there not be 
found a rule of Christian unity between them — unity in essentials, charity in minor 
matters. 

I now proceed to specify instances of special hindrance to Church progress. 

The Church wants more visitations of Bishops to clergy, and of clergy to people. 
She wants moi-e inter-communication between her members, a better marshaUing of 
her giant strength. 

She wants more visitations of Bishops to clergy. It is not necessary to have more 
Bishops like those now existing. It is well that we have the present number; they 
form the only representatives *of the Church in Parliament; it is desirable that men 
of their dignity should be at the head of Church afi&irs. But this order of men do 
not perform those duties of visitation which are so much needed. The formal, lifeless 
visitations of the present day do not require to be multiplied. We want frequent 
personal inspection of the church, and the parsonage, and the school, and the pari&h; 
at which the Bishop should see with his own eyes, and hear with his own ears, and 
speak his own words, to the assembled Churchmen of the parish. 

The union of Archdeaconries and Canonries into Assistant Bishoprics would give 
us such visiting Bishops. The Archdeacons at present have no time for episcopal 
duty; their emolument is so small that they necessarily hold livings, and their 
parochial duties are incompatible with diocesan functions. But let them hold 
Canonries instead of benefices, and this, with some diminution of the number of 
Canonries, would give us one oi two Assistant Bishops for each diocese, with sufficient 
emolument and proper residences derived from the Canonries. 

The clergyman is sometimes a hindrance to Church progress. 

He is so, who preaches long sermons, dull sermons, very learned sermons, cold 
sermons. 

A sermon should be above all full of love ; it should be earnest, plain, short, fnll 
of application. 

How seldom is a sermon preached which a child or an uneducated person can 
understand ; and yet, the plain sermon suited for the child is that most suited for the 
adult, however high his education ; you have not to address his intellect ; it is his 
heart which you want to reach, and the same words will reach the hearts of all 



The preaching of extempore sermons ought to be made a necessary part of the 
education of the clergy. There is generally more love and more earnestness in such 
sermons. But the main reason in their favour is that the poor are prejudiced against 
written sermons. They think that any one can read them a sermon, and that the 
preacher should speak to them. 

The following reasons for not going to Church, recently given by poor people, are 
•suggestive-— 

** Why don't the parsons preach so as we can understand them. We don't want 
them six-foot words. Don't suit us chaps." 

** What's the use of going to listen to a man reading. I could do that" 

*' The sermons are dull." 

The incumbent who does not himself thoroughly visit the poor of his flock is 
a hindrance to Church progress. 

It is well known to all that the working classes do not attend Church servicca 
Our schools seem to produce but little fruit in religion. Whether the fault be that 
the religious teaching in them is overdone, that the morning and afternoon school, 
where the children are dully catechised by untrained teachers, and the morning and 
afternoon services, where they are stowed away in heat, and out of sight and hearing, 
make the remembrance of Sunday hateful ; or whether our mismanaged pew and 
seat system, with its want of proper accommodation for the poor, repels them ; certain 
it is that the adult working classes do not come to Church. 

Now the great value of our parochial system, which is the essence of the union 
of Church and State, is, that the incumbent is responsible for the religions instruction 
of the residents within his parish. He is the messenger sent of God to teach them 
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in matters relating to their souls ; and yet, according to our system, this responsibility, 
with reference to the poor who do not come to Church, is matter between him and 
Ood. No Bishop, no court, can compel him to visit the poor ; at the visitation no 
one asks how many such visits he has paid. He may have been rector for fifty yeani> 
and never have entered a cottage. 

That the missionary duty of visiting the poor is often performed is not denied ; it 
is no doubt, to some extent, done by curates and district visitors. But in the great 
m^ority of cases, and generally bv the incumbent himself, this most important 
pastoral duty is much neglected, and no episcopal questions asked on the subject. 

The indisposition of the elergy to avail themselves of the aid of the more educated 
among the laity is also a hindrance to Church progress. They accept the services 
of laymen in the lower duties of Sunday- School teaching and district visiting, but 
are jealous of having their assistance in the higher duties of reading and preaching 
There are thousands of qualified laymen, most anxious and willing to give help 
under the direction of Bishop and incumbent, in schoolroom services and other ways. 
Had the clergy of London been wise, the whole of the 350 missionaries of the London 
City Mission might have been under their direction. The Bishops have expressed 
their willingness to appoint laymen in aid of the clergy, and a few such appointments^ 
with the consent, of course, of the clergyman of the parish, have been made. But the 
indisposition of incumbents to accept such aid prevents the development of this most 
necessary step. 

Numerous instances can be pointed out where the poor never come to the Church 
— where the parochial schoolroom, placed among the poorest districts, is well situated 
for services to catch the adult poor — where no services are held there by the clergy — 
where a short, earnest service, with good music, would attract the poor — and where 
there are laymen burning to give aid by asking the poor to come, and performing the 
service to those who attend, under the direction of the incumbent ; but where the 
latter will not give his consent to these most necessary ministrations. Who can 
estimate the loss of souls by the want of such services 1 

Many laymen, in tiieir zeal to save these souls, have gone out to preach to, and to 
teach them, without warrant. The ecclesiastical authority denied, they have pre- 
ferred to minister without it, than to do nothing. Many more would follow their 
steps, but from the feeling that such ministrations, without authority, tend towards, 
if they are not, schism. And yet it seems a hard thing to see souls perishing, and 
not to put forth the hand to save them. 

One principal hindrance to Church progress remains to be mentioned, viz. the 
apathy of Churchmen in defending their Church from external foes. 

There are but few Churchmen who will not advocate theoretically the union of 
Church and State ; yet how few care to do anything to support it ! 

The Liberation Society raises many thousands a year, and floods the country with 
lectures and publications aimed at the union. 

Churchmen will hardly move to defend it. On minor points of lighting candles, 
or vestments, or more reverence at Holy Communion, they will go wild. They seem 
to care but little for such a momentous question as whether the Church shall be 
preserved in union with the State. 

The Church Institution was established to defend the Church from external attack, 
more particularly in Parliament. It is a hindrance to Church progress that it is not 
sufficiently supported. 

A main reason for this want of support may be that the Institution, in order to 
woo Churchmen of all shades of politics, was constituted as a non-political body. 

It is now a grave question whether this abstinence from politics is not a mistake. 
It is quite right that the Institution should neither be Tory, or Conservative, or 
Whig, or Radical. What it should do is to place the Church above them all. 

Churchmen, as such, do not now intervene at elections, and do not care to question 
the candidate on Church matters. They vote for him because he is a Churchman, or 
because he is a sedate politician, whom they do not suspect of being an advocate for 
change. But no sooner is he elected, than he find himself beset by political Dis- 
senters, who frighten him ; and, amidst the apathy of his brother Churchmen, he is 
led to fear ; and by degrees drifts into the tide of false liberalism which is sweeping 
round the Church ; whereas, if Churchmen had been active at his election, and after 
his election, he would have seen that theirs is the real power of the State, and that 
the new cries of Church-rate Abolition, Opening of Church Colleges and Church 
Schools to Dissenters, and other attacks on the Church, meet with some measure of 
success, because Churchmen think they can keep what they have got, without taking 
any trouble to defend it. 

X 
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The time for election is fast approaching. Ghnrchmen will have opporinnities 
which they never had before. The newly enfranchised electors are of aT class which 
is accessible to influence, for good or for evil. Let the legitimate inflaence of clergy 
and laity be exercised on them, and on all electors, for good. Let the old watchwords 
of party be forgotten, and let the inquiry be whether the candidate will defend the 
Church. Let there no more be such hindrance to Church progress as neglect of 
Church electors, clerical and lay, to do their duty as regards the great principle 
of Church and State. 

Churchmen, rest not quiet with the idea that there is no danger. Already the 
leader of the old Whig party has announced attacks on the Irish Church, on Church- 
rates, and on Beligious Education, as his programme for the future. The Irish Church 
will first be assailed. She is the outwork of the United Church. Break down her 
bulwarks, and ours are in danger. Take away her property, and it follows that all 
property given for Church purposes may be seized and secularized, if it can only be 
made out that the majority of the nation (and if the nation, why not the county, or 
the parish) are not Churchmen. The battle of the United Church is first to be 
fought in Ireland, and woe be to us in England if we desert our duty to our brethren 
there. 

Churchmen, go home from Congrees with this motto — Qod's Church above self; 
God's Church above party. 

If Churchmen would act on it individually and in combination, all hindrances to 
the progress of the United Church of England and Ireland would vanish as mists 
before the mid-day sun. 

The Yen. Archdsacon Dsnisoh, who was received with loud cheers, said : — Mr. 
Pearson had said that the traditional faith was gone, and he replied *' No." (Cheers.) 
If it had he should almost wish to lie down and die. (Elenewed cheering.) He 
entirely agreed with Mr. Clabon about sermons. (Laughter.) He thought they were 
very dull things indeed. (Renewed laughter.) He was dining the other day, in 
London, with an English gentleman who had been a long time in India, and somehow 
or other the conversation turned upon preaching. He (Archdeacon Denison) re> 
marked during that conversation that he aimed at preaching ten minutes in the 
morning. **Dear me, sir, where do you livel" asked the gentleman — (laughter) — "1 
should like to come to your chuwjh every Sunday." (Continued laughter.) He would 
tell them another little story. He was preaching a short time ago in Bristol, and the 
papers described him thus : — " The sermon was preached by that sturdy ecclesiastic — 
(laughter) — who has no eloquence, but is acceptable to some people because he 
calls a spade a spade." (Much laughter.) He accepted the description. (Cheers.) 
He thought it was most honourable, and he was now going to call a spade a spade. 

The rev. gentleman then proceeded with his address as follows :— 

I understand these words as proposing an inquiry touching the specific causes which 
have assisted to hinder the progress of the Church of England from the Reformation 
to the present time. That there are hindrances to Church progress everywhere, and 
at all times, is a self-evident proposition, and need not be enlarged upon. That the 
Church of England has not made the progress which she ought to have made, and 
that this has been owing to certain specific hindrances, are other self-evident pro- 
positions 

I believe these hindrances to be principally as follows : — I say "principally/' be- 
cause I cannot attempt here even to enumerate all of them. I confine myself, there- 
fore, to a few words upon some of the most prominent and most powerful. 

The first hindrance is that the Church of England has been represented, and is 
still represented, by many of her members— Bishops, Clergy, and people — to be not 
so much a Church of affirmation of the truth, as of negation of error. In other words^ 
that more stress has been laid, and is laid upon, the fact that the Church of England 
13 not Roman Catholic than that she is Catholic. It was, indeed, only natural that,, 
in the period next following upon the Reformation, when the severance had just taken 
place, and there was less " free handling " of the Bible and of many of the verities 
contained therein, and held in common by both Churches, than there has been since 
and is now, men's minds should be mainly directed to the grounds of the severance. 
But, though, so long as Rome is what she is, these may not be put out of sight, it has 
been a great and very weakening misfortune that the negative character of the Church 
of England should have in many minds obtained so large a preponderance as to have 
overlaid all else. Instance in the case of the Holy Eucharist. It has been tersely and 
truly said by one of our eminent theologians, speaking of our own case, " Dread of 
Transubstantiation has made the Sacrament a ceremony.'' Men in contending against 
the corporal or physical presence have forgotten " the Real Presence," in lepudliating 
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wbat is false have come not to believe in what is true ; and so it often happens that 
a member of the Church of England, going to his clergyman to ask what is the doc- 
trine of the Church of England in respect of the Holy Eucharist, gets less than what 
he might in many cases make out for himself by looking carefully to Holy Scripture, 
the Prayer-book, and the Articles. 

It is needless to enlarge, before an audience like this, upon the great weakness of 
the negative position, when thus insisted upon to the exclusion or disparagement of 
the positive. It makes men fall into all manner of vaguenesses and unrealities of 
thought and statement about the Church and the Ministry, and about what they 
believe as members of the Church, being content with this, that they are against 
Some. The opposite danger which is at least as great as any danger from Bome— the 
danger from Puritanism or ultra-Protestantism — ^is put out of sight, if, indeed, it be 
not welcomed ; and the Church is resolved into a Presbyterate and something more ; 
into Independent Congregationalism, with the forms of Episcopacy— a position wholly 
foreign to all her nature and her claims. The truth itself does not suffer in the pro- 
cess, for this always remains one and the same; but its power over men's minds is 
sadly weakened in men's hands. There supervenes also that evil thing, a habit of 
self-congratulation and self-satisfaction, which comes of spending one's religious life 
chiefly in abusing other people ; with a tendency to extend the antagonism between 
the Churches beyond its true boundaries to some verities which they hold in 
common. 

No Church can do its work healthily and vigorously under such conditions as 
these. A Church which is thus represented — not at all as she represents herself— 
as concerned principally with negation of errors in doctrine, must always, in propor- 
tion to the effect of such misrepresentation, be weak aa an instrument for retaining 
or winning souls. 

The second principal hindrance is the position of the English Episcopate. I am 
speaking in this place only of the impossibility of any adequate discharge of the 
spiritual duties of the Episcopal oflice by the existing Home Episcopate ; and I am 
speaking to those who believe that, without an Episcopate adequate to the spiritual 
needs of a Church, that Church must languish and fail in its work, whatever other 
efforts may be made to promote its efficiency. 

If all our Bishops had all the powers and energies, and all the concentration of them 
upon the work of the Episcopate that it is possible for men to have, they could not do 
above a fourth part of the proper work of their dioceses. I hold that 200,000 souls 
is quite as many as ought to be under the supervision of one Bishop ; or, to put it 
in another way, no diocese should be so large or so populous as to prevent the Bishop 
confirming every year in every parish church. 

I hold, again->and the reasonableness of this at least no one will deny— first, that 
the work of two dioceses ought, under no circumstances, to be laid upon one Bishop ; 
next, that a Bishop with fiiiling health and energies ought not to be left to such casual 
help as he may be able to find. There are two causes of incapacity, the diocesan and 
the personal, both urgently demanding large augmentation of the Home Episcopate. 
And I am bound to add here, with all respect for the ex-Colonial Bishops, that of all 
ways of supplementing the deficiency at home, the way of depending upon the ex- 
Colonial Bishops is, nnder all its aspects, the worst. 

The work, then, of the Home Episcopate being impossible to be done, it can be 
matter of no surprise that there should be no true appreciation of the Episcopate by 
the people at large. 

It is just as if a priest had a parish so large and populous as to overtask all his 
energies and will, and were, nevertheless, without stated and regular assistance. On 
some minds this state of things acts in such a way as to supply an excuse for idleness 
and neglect. But in a case where this cannot be alleged, what happens ? The priest 
cannot bring his work home to the hearts and minds of his people. In like manner, 
no Bishop can do this in any one of our large and unwieldy dioceses ; especially if 
much of his time and energies— which if all were applied to the spiritual part of the 
charge, would not be enough — is concerned with dealing with questions of adminis- 
tration, which were much better left, at least in the first instance, to the subordinate 
officers of the diocese. The mechanism of our dioceses is in itself excellent, but its 
entire action is feeble because of the strain that is put upon the mainspring, and the 
waste of power that ensues. The Home Episcopate, then, not being brought face to 
face with the people in its spiritual aspect, the people do not understand, and cannot 
appreciate it. This is evidenced, among other things, by the difficulty, allowed on 
all hands, of finding money for an increase of the Episcopate. The richest people 
in the world, who make no difficulty in finding money for other spirit^isdl uses, close 
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their hand, because their heart, to the call to help to make the chief ministry of their 
Church a living power— and what wonder 1 Those who have no adequate experience 
of the effects of an institution, however venerable, cannot be expected to understand 
the need of it ; and so we have Secretaries of State writing that railroads and the 
penny post may be taken to supply the want of Assistant Bishops. On the other 
hand, we have ** Anglicanus " writing to the Times, and confessing that railways and 
the penny post cannot meet the evil, and proposing that priests shall confirm instead 
of Bishops. 

The issue of the debates this year upon Lord Lyttelton's Bill in both Houses of 
Parliament, with many things said and not said in the debates themselves, is greatly 
to be regretted for two principal reasons. One, that of the two objects of the Bill, 
the lesser object only, that of the creation of three new Sees, has been approved ; the 
greater object, that of the restoration of Assistant Bishops, has been rejected ; the 
other, that the ecclesiastical position of the Episcopate has been subordinated to the 
civil, and social, and financial position— the spiritual needs of the Church to what 
are assumed to be the exigences of her temporal condition — the essence of the Church 
to one of its accidents. 

I call the issue a great misfortune, because it interferes at a very critical time, and, as 
it seems to me, upon no sound grounds, to prevent the removal of a principal hindrance 
to the progress of the Church of England. I regard the Bill, robbed as it is of its 
Buf&agan clauses, as not only of no value, but as rather damaging than otherwise, and I 
am thankful that it has failed to become law. I hope all like Bills will have a like 
fate. And I think that the Church has deep cause to deplore that a proposal to infase 
life and vigour into the Home Episcopate by the means of Assistant Bishops to meet 
the crying necessities of overgrown and unmanageable dioceses — ^such as are (dl the 
English and Welsh dioceses, as well as the continually-recurring cases of sickness or 
other infirmity and incapacity, should not have received the hearty and unanimous 
support of the whole Episcopate. lb is such things as this Bill as it left the House 
of Lords, proceeding from within the Church, that cripple and hinder her far more 
than any amount of assault from without. 

The third principal hindrance is a thing of our own time — that unhealthy excres- 
cence of Government, the quasi- Ministry of ''Education,'' the Committee of Council 
on Education, with which, in an unhappy hour, the Church of England entered 
into alliance. The Church would be far stronger at this day, both as a Church and 
as an establishment, if she had never made herself a party to a contract ratified only 
to be broken. I remember being present at the debate in the House oi Lords in 
1840, and how the majority of 110 there was overridden by a majority of two in the 
House of Commons. I will not say that I had then the same confirmed and settled 
opinion of the thing that I have had since 1847, but I saw enough to make me fore- 
cast the issue. Since 1847 I have done what I could to expose the danger. In respect 
to the latest anti-Church development of -the Committee of Council — being its first 
" ostentatious " interference with the religious character of a Church school, that 
which, by a curious misnomer, is called the ** Conswence Clause " — I have gone into 
this so fully in every possible way, and upon every occasion open to me, that I will 
not repeat myself here. I will only say that nothing which has been, or seems likely 
to be, done in this matter by the present Government, has made any real difference 
in respect of the grievance of conscience, of which the " Conscience Clause " is the 
instrument. 

But there is a thing of earlier growth — a part of the management of parish 
schools by the managers themselves — which appears to me to be also a principal 
hindrance, and upon which I cannot avoid touching here. I am going to say what 
many will not like to hear, but say it I must. 

Many managers of schools admit children of Dissenting parents into their schools 
on week-days, and on Sundays know nothing of them, except that they go to the 
Dissenting Sunday-school and the meeting-house. 

Under this system the parish school becomes a place of something even worse 
than *' secular education " for all such children — to say nothing of the damage which 
is done in the process to the children of the Church ; for what religious teaching the 
Dissenter^s child may receive in the parish school, if he receive any, is either wholly 
undone on the Sunday, or, if it remain at all in the mind, is there only to produce 
a mixed belief— i.c. no "belief." Oi all bad things that can be done to a child, 
there is nothing to compare to teaching him two religions ; and in respect of tiie 
Church herself, the point I press is this — that to deal in this way with her com- 
mission to teach is not only not to promote her progress, but to detract from her 
authority^ <lii]|inish her title to respect, and to hinder her living power. 
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The fourth principal hindrance is the Parliamentary position. 

One hundred and eighty years ago thnt excellent thing toleration hy law hegan in 
England. But good things became bad in men's hands. Toleration, excellent in 
itself, was of very doubtful origin with us, and has, as might have been expected, 
been turned into licence —licence again, into successful invasion of rights and privi- 
leges, however carefully these may bave been supposed to be guarded and secured by 
Common and Statute law ; and the Parliamentary struggle now is, not at all that no 
sect or denomination shall be subject to the Church, but that the Church shall be the 
servant of the sects. 

Ko man, then, can say that the Parliamentary position is favourable to the Chuivh, 
except, indeed, it may be by way of counterpoise to its own weight, as tending to 
correct its own mischief, and to create, under the sense of a common danger, a more 
united and earnest spirit, and a more uniform and concerted action, amongst Church 
people. In that case good will come out of the evil. Divine institutions never suffer 
except by the fault of those to whose care they are committed. But what is the actual 
position ? Cburch people do not &how that earnest and united spirit, nor are there 
signs of vigour and concerted action. Parliament cannot help the Church. If it 
stoppetl here it would not much matter, but Parliament will not allow the Church to 
help herself. Now, the Church is to Parliament what Belgium has been to Europe — 
it is the battle-field of Parliament. In proportion as there is less conflict in Par- 
liament upon questions of worldly policy, the conflict upon Church questions stands 
out in its natural and true proportions. In this Parliament is only obeying an in- 
exorable law of the- civil, social, political, and religious condition of the English 
people. Out of the great movement of the sixteenth century came thoughts and 
purposes hostile to the Church, both in itself— that is, in its essence, and in its cha- 
racter as the national Cburch that is, in one of its own accidents. These thoughts 
and purposes have gained strength steadily^ and are now all but dominant in Parlia- 
ment. Liberalism sprang out of Nonconformity ; it centres in Nonconformity. The 
Parliamentary aspect is, therefore, rather that of repeated and crushing defeat, or of 
timid, feeble, uncertain, hesitating, and compromising defence ; and for the last, the 
want of union among the Bishops in the House of Lords, and among the clergy out 
of it, is not unreasonably alleged as an excuse. 

Look at the Church-rate question. Every Dissenter is to have the free use of 
church and' churcbyard, but need pay nothing to maintain either, if he does not like. 
The cost' of maintaining for the whole community is thrown on those who do like. 
What a remarkable instance of civil and social justice 1 Now I have never been, and 
am not one of those who would take away the free use, but I am one of those who 
would retain the liability to pay for what is used in common. The proposal to do 
away with what is called compulsory Church-rate, and to substitute what is called 
voluntary Church-rate, is, under whatever form it be presented — whether by Mr. 
Hardcastle, or Mr. Qladstone, or Mr. Hubbard, or Mr. Hope — only a proposal to 
abolish Church-rate under another form, less outspoken and straightforward, but the 
same thing. 

I may be a dull and obtuse man, but I cannot comprehend what is meant by a 
"voluntary rate." No rate is voluntary. If it is, it is not a rate. Why do people 
who want to make fundamental changes in Church and State wrap up their propo- 
sitions in unintelligible language, with just enough colour around it to mislead the 
multitude 1 Is the time never to return in England when a spade is called a spade 1 
Or why, because everything in politics is become a compromise, is this discreditable 
feature of our time to be imported into questions of religious life 1 I don't know that 
Europe respects our politics the more for it. I don't think that Christendom will 
respect our religion the more for it. There is nothing which makes the soberest- 
minded people so much give up hope of "Church and State" as such imputation. 
They see the line being strained every day more and more, and they know that in the 
end it must break, and then good-bye to the monarchy and the other institutions of 
a thousand years. 

Look at the. proposal for an '^ Education-rate," reproducing all the grievance of 
conscience alleged to belong to the Church-rate, but without any of its justification. 
As abolition of Church-rate and substitution of that legislative abortion, a " voluntary- 
rate," is the direct road towards separation of Church and State, so is " Education-rate," 
permissive or compulsory, the direct road to " secular education." The same age 
which destroys " Church-rates'' cries out for " Education-rate." I need not draw the 
. inference. 

Look at the attempt to make our old Universities no longer Church institutions, 
but what is called ** National Institutions." The Act of Uniformity is in the way of 
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the invasion. The Act of Uniformity must be mutilated. Look once more at the 
animus of Parliament about the " Conscience Clause." Look at the Divorce Law 
side by side with the Church Law, and at what it exacts from the clergy side by side 
with the oath and duty of the clergy. I pass by some other little things. 

The fifth principal hindrance is the judicial position. 

It appears to be ruled by the Court of Final Appeal, for though it be denied that it 
is so ruled, facts make it so appear, that it is legally competent to a priest of the 
Church of England — denying publicly Regeneration in Holy Baptism, the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, and the Eternity of Punishment, denying any one or all of these 
verities, — ^to retain a benefice with cure of souls in the national Church. The scandal 
and ofience is so palpable that I need not enlarge upon it — the triumph to the adver- 
sary so great that no words can picture it. 

The last great hindrance to the progress of the Church of the Reformation has 
been her isolation. The Church of England is the Mother Church of many Churches 
in lands, all of them, save one, still parts of the empire of England — Clhurches in- 
heriting and deriving from her all the elements of her own reformed life ; not, 
indeed, in a precise uniformity, but, what is a better thing, in Catholic unity. 

The Church of England has thus long ceased to be an island Church ; and yet till 
now she has been an isolated Church — in unity and communion indeed with her many 
branches, but acting in many particulars as if she was not bound to them by the ties 
of a corporate life, in not seeking to take counsel with them touching interests com- 
mon to all alike ; but dealing with portions of a common treasure as though it was 
still exclusively her own to surrender or to keep. 

Men's shortcomings and faults are met by God's mercies. Out of evil worked 
against this Church by one of her chief pastors, God has brought good. The denial 
of the truth of the Bible by Bishop Colenso, the natural sequel of ^ Essays and 
Keviews," has issued in a gathering together this year in London of Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, taking counsel together for the common weal of the Churches. 
The corporate life of the Anglican Communion ; the life which under God is its 
strength, of which neither Protestantism nor establishment is the essence, which 
alone can place and represent before Christendom the Mother Church, with all her 
branches at home and abroad, in their true position, thanks be to God for His 
undeserved mercies^ the corporate life of the Anglican Communion is this year 
begun. 

There' have been those who should have been among the foremost to welcome the 
beginnings of this life with all their heart and mind, who have laboured to disparage 
and defeat it, their whole thoughts so absorbed in the contemplation, it would appear, 
of what is only an accident of the Mother Church, her establishment by law, as to be 
able to see nothing but either nullities or evil consequences in this first assembling 
together in London of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion. 

These men are much to be pitied for their narrowness of thought and vision, their 
lack of apprehension of Catholicity, and of moral, as contrasted with legal, power. 
They are much to be pitied ; but they have worked, and will work, in vain. They 
will not be able to persuade men either of nullity or of danger, or to show that lojalty 
to the Church «f England as by law established is, in any sense, incompatible with 
loyalty to the Anglican Communion. 

The Synod has assembled, and has adjourned to receive the report of committee. 
Some of us, perhaps not a few, will be disappointed at the issue in one principal par- 
ticular. For my part, while I do not conceal my disappointment, I am thankful to 
God for so much as it has seemed good to Him to give us of His undeserved mercies; 
and while I regret some things, I rejoice more than I regret, and take courage and 
see before us the prospect of unity amongst ourselves, such as I had never hoped to 
live to see, and of the manifestation of the great Anglican Communion in the face of 
Christendom, which a year ago was, I think, beyond the dream of the most sanguine 
of the sons of the Church of England. Let us be patient and wait upon God. 

These have been, and are, as I believe, the principal hindrances to the progres9 of 
the Church of England. In respect of such of them as arise directly out of the con- 
nexion of ''Church and State," no doubt danger is imminent, and drawing nearer 
every day ; while the operation of the others is more slow and subtle, but not less 
sure. And yet, if Churchmen will bear and forbear, if they cannot unite; if they 
will not " bite and devour one another ; " if they will remember a little that every- 
thing which is not sober and chastened in religion is the natural reaction from former 
excess or defect ; if they will look not to a barren uniformity, but to a prolific unity, 
it may still be reserved to the Church and people by the mercies of God to solve the 
great problem of our time as we all pray it may be solved— a national Church doing 
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its Master's work, if not without hindrance from within or from without, for this may 
not be ; but still doing its work to the saving of souls freely in a free people. 

Canon Sevmoub. — I take it for granted that the subject before us is intended to 
apply to the over-populous dioceses of England and not to such as Chichester, 
Salisbury, Hereford, and others which have a comparatively small population. Those 
dioceses are obviously in a different position to Chester, Manchester, Rlpon, Durham, 
Lichfield, and I may add Rochester, since its recent addition of 300,000 souls, and 
others. I call the populations of Uiose dioceses which have outgrown the ancient 
provisions of the Church, the home colonies of England, because they are the growth 
not of a natural increase from within, but of immigration from without. The Church 
has been trying for the last thirty years to lay hold on these vast populations, and the 
success which has attended her efforts, though great, is, I believe, far below what 
many imagine. I attribute that result to two things, which I will briefly state at 
onoe— viz., the want of an increase in the Episcopate, and the absence of Diocesan 
Synods. (Cheers.) I will take the example of London. In London we have, with- 
out doubt, a fair representation of the Cnristian piety and zeal of the Church : we 
have also most certainly a full representation of oar national wealth. And for many 
years that diocese was presided over by a Bishop second to none, Bishop Blomfield. 
{Cheers.) That admirable prelate set on foot a scheme to build fifty churches, but he 
consecrated 100 churches, and what was the result 1 The arrears of spiritual des- 
titution were greater than when he began : for in a Charge which he delivered in 
1854 he stated that there were 640,000 persons still unprovided with the means of 
attending divine worship by any religious body whatever. Ten years later the 
present Bishop of London set on foot a great movement, upon which we all wish 
God's blessing, for enlarging the means of grace in his diocese ; and what did he say 
in one of his addresses on the subject 1 His lordship said that after making every 
allowance, not only for the Church but for every other religious body, there yet 
remained one million of persons unprovided with the means of public worship. I 
believe that a heavier censure upon a portion of God's Church never was uttered by a 
Christian Bishop ; one million of souls in a single diocese unprovided with the means 
of Christian worship 1 There is the commentary on our present system : no more 
Bishops, no united counsels, no Diocesan Synods. (Cheers.) If it were now to be put 
to the vote here, '' What is the one thing above all others the most needed 1" the reply, 
I doubt not, would be almost unanimously, ''More Bishops." (Cheers.) Is it not, 
then, too bad for the Parliament of England, while recognising the want of more 
Bishops, to say, as it did last session, that not a single additional Bishop shall be 
created^ except on terms which it is impossible for the Church to comply with? 
<Cheer0.) This important subject has been debated in Parliament on principles more 
secular than religious — ^more with regard to the external dignity of Bishops than the 
needs of the Church of Christ. While, however, I would not wish to see the income 
or the social position of a single Bishop diminished — for I believe no incomes are 
better spent— (cheers.) — I would ask what harm could arise if the number of Bishops 
were increased, even if they could not all have the same salaries? (Cheers.) Has 
any harm followed the increase of parish priests, although we could not give to all of 
them ancient glebes and sufficient endowments? (Cheers.) Suppose Dr. Gray or Dr. 
Selwyn, or the Bishops of Illinois or Tennessee, were Bishops of England, would the 
Church be endangered because we would not give them each 4,000/. a year ] (Cheers.) 
I know it is said we might multiply the officers of the Church who have power to 
confirm ; and I agree with the Archdeacon of Taunton, that every parish should see 
the Bishop of the diocese, if not every year, every two or three years ; but it is not a 
question of Confirmations merely. (Cheers.) It is a question whether the masses 
shall have the means of worshipping God at all and of learning the faith of Christ. 
What we want is the frequent presence of our Bishop dwelling amongst us, to organise 
and enforce schemes for the progress of the Church in a way that none but a Bishop 
-can do. (Cheers.) I pass on to the want of Diocesan Synods ; and I doubt not, if I 
could put that also to the vote as the second need of the Church, every hand would be 
held up. (Cheers.) I say this, not as my own idea, for the Lower House of the 
Convocation of this province has, with almost unanimous voice, prayed their lordships 
of the Upper House to grant the clergy and laity the opportunity of meeting their 
Bishops in Diocesan Synods. I believe the benefits that would flow from it would be 
more than can be estimated. (Cheers.) 

The Earl op Harrowby. — ^It is sometimes astonishing to us laymen to see how the 
clergy differ amongst themselves as to the greatest wants of the Church ; and I must 
say, from what has just passed, the prospects of an increase in the Episcopate are not 
very encouraging. Archdeacon Denison was glad that the bill of my noble friend, 
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Lord L7tteltoD> had not succeeded ; while, on the other hand, the last speaker told va 
that it was the erreatest scandal npon the Legislature that they had not carried it into 
effect. Which are unhappy laymen to believe t (Laughter and cries of ** Both ! ") 
I do not know how that is to be done, but I will venture to say that Parliament has 
been rather hardly dealt with, for a state of mind is attributed to it in reference to 
the Church which is far from being the truth. Look at the state of the Church at 
the present moment, and remember what it was thirty or forty years ago^ and you 
will find that during that time Parliament has hardly rejected a single measure for 
the good of the Church, and passed many good ones. (Cries of "Oh, ohl") •' Oh '* 
is no answer to the statement, and those who cry ** Oh " had better say what good 
measure has been rejected by Parliament which the Church has pressed upon it. With 
regard to Lord Ly ttelton's bill for the increase of the Episcopate, how did it fail 1 
The Bishops opposed it, and the Bishops rejected it. (Cheers.) They rejected it upon 
two grounds; one was that the funds of the Picclesiastical, Commissi oners were not to 
be employed for the support of the new Bishops, and the other was that the new 
Bishops were not of necessity to sit in Parliament. Were those grounds upon which 
the Church would say now that the Bishops were justified in rejecting the measures 1 
(Loud cries of "lS"o, no.") Had the Bishops no faith in the Church 1 (Cheers.) Had 
they no confidence in the liberality of those people who were crying out that the 
great want of the times was more Bishops, but they must draw upon the miserable 
revenues of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are every day called upon to supply 
most pressing wants, and who at the present moment contribute more to the Epis- 
copate than they receive from Episcopal funds ? (Cheers.) But do the clergy believe 
an increase of the Episcopate to be the first and principal want of the Church ? I do 
not believe it ; and until I see clergymen more obedient to their superiors — (loud 
cheers) — until I see them paying greater attention to the united opinions of ^the 
Episcopal Bench upon certain practices — I doubt whether an increase in number of 
Bishops would increase the authority of that Bench. (Cheers.) I believe that one of 
the greatest hindrances to the progress of the Church has been the want of sympathy 
on the part of the clergy towards the laity, and their unwillingness to admit the laity 
as a portion of the Church system. (Cheers.) I am no Presbyterian. I respect most 
cordially the distinctive principles of my own Church, but we might safely borrow a 
leaf from the Presbyterian book in that respect. Among that body, laymen hold 
distinct and recognised offices. The elders assist the clergy in temporal and even 
spiritual matters, and though I would not introduce the term ** elder" in the Church 
of England, I would enlarge the number of churchwardens or sidesmen, or whatever 
else they might be called, and I would have them set to work to assist the clergy. 
This would give the clergy more time to attend to their own particular duties, and 
the neglect of the growing population, for fear of raising a prejudice, the greatest 
hindrance to Church progress, would cease. (Cheers.) As it is, a large proportion of 
the population — some say one-half, but that I think an exaggeration — grow up in 
indifference to or hostility to or separation from the Church, and then people turn 
round and express surprise that the extension of the Church is hindered. After 
working without the co-operation of the people, and with the positive hostility of a 
portion, then when that hostility is beginning to tell, the clergy suddenly wake up 
from their slumber and talk of an increase of the Episcopate and Diocesan Synods 
being the great remedy for the evil ! (Laughter.) I do not say that an increase in 
the fclpiscopate is not desirable, for I have always supported it, and I have no great 
objection to see Diocesan Synods held if under proper regulations, but it would be an 
experiment, and requires mature consideration. What is necessary is that the country 
should be properly taught their own religion. That is the way to reclaim the masses 
of the people, and not the introduction of processions and banners. (Great cheering.) 
Do not suppose you are going to convert men's minds by appeals to the senses, to the 
neglect of argument. (Cheers.) Do not lower religion to the ignorance of the 
illiterate, but let reclamation be effected by instructing them in the highest require- 
ments of a pure faith. (Loud cheers.) Do not have recourse to the emblems and. 
symbols of the middle ages, which were suited to a time when only the clergy could 
either read or write, but rather cherish the apostolic ordinance of preaching — (cheers) , 
— for whatever may be said against sermons, this I will declare on my own behalf, 
that I never heard a sermon in my life from which it was not entirely my own fault if 
I did not carry away something valuable. (Loud cheer?.) It is, however, remarkable 
that we hear more about the badness and dulness of sermons from the clergy than 
from the laity. (Cheers.) A man cannot go on for twenty years and always preach 
good sermons — we cannot expect moving eloquence every Sunday in the year — it is 
not in the market and cannot be had. People ought not go to church for it; but rather to 
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be reminded of their duty. They do not as a rule go with " itching ears," but from 
a desire to carry home with them some good thought or sentiment which may cheer 
them through the week, or some good advice which may help them to resist tempta- 
tion. (Loud cheers.) ' 

Lord Lyttelton. — A famous writer in the last century, Horace Walpole, was 
accused of being a great sinecurist. He replied that he held three sinecures ; it was 
quite true, and he was quite useless, but not more so than Archdeacons or country 
gentlemen. I knew an able clergyman who told me he had been all his life trying to 
find out what an Archdeacon had to do— (a laugh)— and there is the well-known 
story of the man who said that after a long inquiry he had found Out that an Arch- 
deacon is a man who performs archidiaconal duties. (Great laughter.) I must say, 
however, with reference to my excellent friend the Archdeacon of Taunton, I am not 
satisfied with any of these definitions. It seems to me that the Archdeacon of 
Taunton has one great function of his own, which is, to say " No" on every occasion 
and in every variety of form and phrase. (Cheers and laughter.) During this Con- 
gross, in the performance of l^s function, he has twice done me the favour of eating 
me up, and yesterday he made a substantial meal of mv reverend brother. (A laugh.) 
I have another brother, who is not at all reverend, and I told the Archdeacon that if 
he would eat him too, he would dispose of the whole fraternity. (Great laughter and 
cheers.) On this, the third occasion, I am glad to find that although he has eaten up 
that unfortunate bill of mine, he has treated me with great consideration. I should 
not have risen, therefore, except to explain with a little more clearness the way in 
which my bill was left by Parliament. It is true that it was thrown out substantially 
by the Bishops, but the last shape in which it came before them was very different 
from the shape in which it was brought in. Although I should have been glad if the 
bill had passed, even in its later shape, I admit that it was greatly reduced in value. 
The real reason why the bill was lost, however, was an irreconcileable difference 
between the two Houses of Parliament as to its main proyision. Archdeacon Denison 
does not agree with the creation of three new bishoprics — he says he does not know 
where they were, but he knows perfectly well. (Cheers.) One of them was in his 
own neighbourhood, and perhaps he did not like the idea of another Bishop being 
brought so close to him. (A laugh.) It is true that I should have been glad to have 
had those three bishoprics, but I never supposed that the matter would have been left 
there. I wanted to establish an elasticity of power with respect to the gradual 
extension of the Episcopate. (Cheers.) No objection was made to this in the House 
of Lords ; but the principle of giving a rotation of seats in that house to the new 
Bishops was objected to by both houses, and that was one rock on which the bill was 
. wrecked. The principle of Suffragans was, however, the most valuable and the most 
easily applied part of the bill ; and I wish to urge upon this Congress and Churchmen 
generally to turn their attention to the best mode of applying the ancient principle 
of Suffragan or Coadjutor Bishops. One mode has been suggested by Lord A. Hervey, 
one of the Archdeacons of the Diocese of Ely, that the Bishops should have the right 
to confer Episcopal powers upon Archdeacons. I do not wish to bind myself to tibat 
or any other such plan, but I draw attention to it as a consideration of great import- 
ance in the general discussion of the question of an increased Episcopate. After so 
many failures, I do not feel disposed myself to introduce another bill into Parliament 
on the subject ; but if some one in the Lower House, Sir Boundell Palmer or any 
other able Churchman, will introduce a measure, I shall be very glad if it passes the 
Lower House to take charge of it in the House of Lords. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram— My lord, this, I believe is called "the Black Country," 
but there is another black country, that of Durham, from which I come, and which in 
many respects may well be considered on an equality with Staffordshire, with respect 
to our difficulties and hindrances At the same time we have not allowed the popu- 
lation to increase so hopelessly out of proportion to the Church's means as was the 
case in Staffordshire during the last century. The fact of the formation of twenty- 
eight new ecclesiastical districts in the Diocese of Durham within the past year tells 
something on behalf of Church progress amongst us. (Cheers.) Yet there are hin- 
drances to Church progress among this class. The fact that there are such is 
undoubted ; the causes I consider to be threefold— first, in the circumstances of the 
case ; secondly, in those we wish to influence; and lastly, in ourselves. The fact I 
may illustrate by a remark made to me after my maiden effort at addressing an 
audience of pitmen on their pay-day at the pit's mouth. An old Primitlye Methodist 
local preacher observed, " Yes, it is all very true and the gospel that ye say, and ye 
can do well with the banksman, hut ye cannot work tJte lower seam like us,** (Cheers) 
This is the great point— how to work the lower seam ? (Cheers.) The Archdeacon 
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of Taunton has complained of long sermons as obstacles to Church progress. We 
have had the increase of the Episcopate, Diocesan Synods, and other recipes put 
forward. With all deference to the Archdeacon, I believe the impatience of long 
sermons comes not from the lower classes, but from the upper strata exclusively — from 
those who go to Church in obedience to custom, and have neither desire nor appetite 
for spiritual food. St. Paul tells us something of what it has pleased Ood to do ''by 
the foolishness of preaching/' and St Paul preached sermons considerably longer than 
the Archdeacon's model ten minutes. (A laugh.) Bat then it must be preaching, 
not reading a sermon. We want the simplicity without the vulgarity of the Primi- 
tive Methodists. (Cheers.) Our clergy must be preachers, not preaching-machines. 
We want plain words. We want a more distinct setting forth of Christ and His work, 
as the burden of our sermons. It was by preaching Christ in plain words that the 
Wesleyans drew their flocks from us, and it is only by the same means that we can 
reclaim those we have lost. (Cheers.) I was much struck by a casual remark of my 
own Diocesan in speaking of a clergyman, *' He read his sermon in the morning and 
he 'preached in the evening." That is all the difference. (Cheers.) One obstacle 
which we feel much is the constant and steady influx from the country districts to 
the towns, when we lose much of the personal individual contact so important for our 
hold on our flocks. It is true that the town clergyman has the great advantage of 
being able to work upon classes. He can draw young men more easily by societies 
and classes, as the central nucleus draws atoms to itself by the law of attraction and 
gravitation. In some respects it is easier to act upon masses than on individuals, as 
a crowd can be swayed ; but to convince the man, to save his soul, there must be the 
individual contact, the practical intercourse ; you must come to him man to inan ; 
and to save a soul is much more than to turn a Dissenter into a Churchman. (Cheers.) 
The obstacles in those we wish to influence are, I conceive, twofold. There is igno< 
ranee — I do not mean deficiency of what is called secular education, but total 
ignorance of Church principles, of the meaning of the Church Catechism, of that 
branch of politics which pertains to the relation of Church and State, and especially 
to the question of endowments. Here, while the Liberation Society and its lecturers 
are sowing their false and malignant slanders broadcast over the country, and ere 
acting on the theory that if they cast dirt enough some of it will stick, we are doing 
nothing to counteract them controversially. It is true that wherever the clergy are 
sufficiently numerous to be known by their workij, the slanderers are confuted by their 
lips. Nothing perhaps has more removed prejudice in my own diocese than tiie 
frequent confirmations, and especially the Sunday confirmations — (cheers) — ^intro- 
•duced by our beloved Diocesan. Another obstacle in those we wish to influence is 
the growing contempt for authority against which we have to struggle, arising from 
the inefficient exercise of authority at home. When the girl of fifteen, the regular 
attendant at the confirmation classes in the spring, is allowed and encouraged by her 
parents to go unattended and alone to the dancing-school in the autumn, held too 
often at a public-house — when the wages of lads are so high that a boy of thirteen 
years' old can almost stop the supplies — when a shy child is a curiosity so rare as to 
deserve a place in a museum — these to submit themselves to their spiritual pastors is 
a thing unheard of 1 How shall they learn to obey them that have the rule over them 
and watch for their souls) May I, lastly, be permitted, speaking in all humility, to 
suggest some of the obstacles to Church progress in ourselves *} Have we not too 
much regard to outward show, with a view of attracting the lighter feelings of our 
people, not paying corresponding attention to strength, to durability, to qualities 
which will toear well ? Is there as much care over our spiritual work as on our eccle- 
«iastical scaffolding I Again, we want adaptihility — not any moulding or remoulding 
of our faith. It is not to the soul, but to the intellect that adaptation is needed — 
adaptation to the wants, the manners, the feelings of the people. The soul has for all 
ages the same wants, but the intellect offers hindrances varying in various times. We 
must in an intellectual age make our intellect respected before we can hope to be 
received as teachers by those that are wiihovi, (Cheers.) Again, we want adapta- 
bility in manner. There is such a thing as waste of steam-power, not only from 
•external friction, but from the stiffness of the machinery. We need the use of " the 
•oiled feather." Let not the laity have to retort upon us, ** Ye are not straitened in 
us, ye are straitened in yourselves,"— straitened in intellect ; straitened in science ; 
straitened in love ; straitened in work ; straitened in prayer. For the treasure 
we would regain by Church progress is the sheep of Christ which He bought with 
His death, and for whom He shed His blood. (Cheers.) 

Viscount Sandon — I have not attended the preceding Church Congresses, so that 
1 do not quite know what is the position which a speaker is expected to assume on 
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your platform. Is he expected to say only what he thinks will snit the opinions of the 
majority of those he addresses, or is he to say honestly what he believes to be true? — 
what he thinks himself, or what will please his audience ] (Cries of *' What you think 
yourself/*) Very well, then. I will freely remark upon what I believe to be some 
most important hindrances to Church progress. Now, if we consider for a moment 
this part of the world only, it is impossible, for a Staffordshire resident like myself, 
not to be aware that this platform has not contained, and that these discussions have 
not been aided by the speeches of a large class of laymen whom we see taking the lead 
at the ordinary business meetings which abound in this our populous and active 
county of Stafford. They are devoted Churchmen in their own homes and neighbour- 
hoods, and perform all the highest duties of Churchmen ; and I ask what is the reason 
there are so few of these Staffordshire laymen here f And, if I look around your crowded 
platform, do I not find instead that the laymen for the most part are those friends 
whose faces I principally know in London society, and who habitually attend such meet- 
ings as these in London 1 Is not this a sign of the existence of some great hindrance 
to Church progress in this county 1 (Cheers.) And are not the same signs to be found 
in eyery part of England 1 Now, I will mention two hindrances from which I believe 
to a large extent springs the indifterentism of the great moderate party in the Esta- 
blished Church, of the men who in all ranks of life carry on the complicated machine 
of self-government in England, to Church gatherings and Church progress. The first 
I believe to be the position of the clergy individually with regard to their own parishes. 
I believe that what you really want to get rid of is the autocratic position of the 
parish clergyman. (Cheers.) The congregation ought to have the power of choosing 
a body of men from among themselves who should be the clergyman's advisers, and 
without whose consent changes in the mode of conducting public worship should be 
out of the question, and who should officially share with him in the management of 
the schools and in the administration of parish funds. (Cheers.) But a large subject 
«omes next. I believe that the second great hindrance to church extension is the 
impression that widely prevails, and I think not without cause, that not only among 
the High Church clergy, but also among the clergy generally, there is a strong growth 
of what I may broadly call a priestly feeling. (Cheers and interruption.) I know I am 
touching dangerous ground. ('<No, no," ** Go on.") I wish to say what I believe is 
really the evil in this matter. (Cheers.) During the last ten years every one must 
haye observed more and more, even among clergymen of the Eyangelical and moderate 
party, a steady, quiet, and stealthy growth—though without the least guile or sinister 
intention — of the feeling that the clergy are of a priestly order. (Cheers.) Now, what do 
we mean by the priestly feeling — the priestly idea? I use the word in the common sense 
in which it is used in English literature. It is the feeling, it is the idea, which, as it has 
|\ been seen in all countries and in all ages, is sure to grow up among the religious teachers 
^f a people when they exaggerate the inherent virtues of their office, and thence 
naturally endeavour to secure for themselves supreme power and control. (*' No, no," 
and cheers.) This is what I understand by the priestly idea in the ordinary English 
sense of the word. (Cheers.) And what do you suppose it leads to ? And why is 
there any objection to it in this country of England] We believe that that feeling is 
the parent of great and serious evils. (Loud cheers.) We believe that it leads to the 
decline and gradual extinction of learning among the clergy. {" No, no.") I am 
giving you my own opinion, and I know that it runs counter to the opinions of many 
of those who spoke this morning. We believe it leads to the inordinate multiplication 
and the burdensome infliction of rites and ceremonies. (Cheers.) We believe that, 
when the temporal power will assist, it leads to the extermination of all who differ 
from the priestly body. (Renewed cheers, and loud expressions of dissent and dis- 
satisfaction.) We believe it leads to the doling out of portions only from the Sacred 
books, in opposition to the principle of throwing them all open to the gaze of the whole 
people. (Cheers and hisses.) We believe that the priestly idea leads to the establish- 
I ment of another master in every household, by every hearth, in the place of the husband 
f and the fether. (Prolonged interruption, cheers, and cries of " No, no," and " Shame.") 

rWe believe — and history shows us in all creeds, in all times, and in all countries the 
same thing — that this priestly feeling ends, lastly, in raising up and establishing a 
human, artificial barrier between man and his Qod. (Renewed excitement.) Those 
! are my opinions, and I have your leave to express them. (Cheers.^ Let me remind 
^ you that ever since the art of printing resulted in the distribution or books throughout 
^ the country—ever since knowledge ceased to be the exclusive po83ession of the clergy 
j — there has been no falterinfi: in the determination of the people not to have a priestly 
J rule in England. (Cheers, confusion, and cries of " Time.") Can you for a moment 
imagine that a nation fond of antiquity, attached to venerable institutions, and dis- 
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liking sudden changes in tlie established order of things, would have made that great 
break with the past at the time of the Reformation, unless they had been under the 
influence of strong feelings against the domination of a priestly caste 1 (Cheers.) 
Can you imagine that a nation whose hatred of foreigners has been one of the most 
frequent reproaches, would have consented to receive VV illiam of Orange into England 
as its king, unless this determination to have no priestly rule had been ineradicable 1 
(*' No, no.") I say these things with very great regret, when 1 know how many clergy^ 
men there are before me. 1 have spent my life under the influence of the clergy. I 
love them, I love Oxford, I love my Church ; but I am convinced that unless it is 
made clear to the mass of the laity by the clergy— than whom a nobler, more admir- 
able, or more learned body does not exist- (loud cheers)— that priestly rule is not 
aimed at, the Church will soon cease to be the Established Church, and ceasing to be 
established it will cease to be the National Church, do you think you will be able to 
keep unhallowed hands from the Church's endowments, which now flow through so 
many channels for the good of the people of this country ] (Loud cheering.) Let tbe 
clergy, however, frankly abandon this illusive dream ; let them be content with the 
less ambitious, but truer and more endearing position in their parishes, of the clergy- 
man, the minister, the pastor, the teacher, the friend of all,— and it is my firm con- 
viction, drawn from some experience of the present disposition of our town populations, 
both in London and in the manufacturing districts, that there is now scarcely any 
limit to which their influence for good over this country may not be extended ; and 
that the Church of England will long remain the established representative of the 
national faith in this land, and the source of infinite blessings to the whole people. 

The Rev. A. H. Maokonochib (of St. Alban's, Holborn). — Church progress, it ia almost 
obvious to say, means the progress of the Truth of Christ. If then we will remove 
the hindrances to Church progress, we must see that we hold that truth in its 
integrity. It seems the more natural to take up this point in the subject, because it 
was the one with which the Congress opened. The very opening sermon laid it 
before us. We were told that the Truth was like a many-sided cube, or like the vast 
mansion of some great nobleman, presenting diflerent aspects, as viewed from difierent 
points. But what I would ask is this, would such a nobleman be contented to 
possess only the front wall of his house, and leave the rest to be owned by others ? 
Yet, I see not how anything short of this is to be the case with the truth of Christ, 
if it be dealt with as has been suggested. (Cheers.) We were told of two sides of 
the truth, Catholic and Protestant, or — as I would rather say, objective and subjec- 
tive — for I hate to hear that word Catholic opposed to any phase of truth of which 
each of two great sections of the Church holds one. (Cheers.) But, then, what 
becomes of the truth 1 According to such a theory, no man has the truth, no man 
can advance the truth, therefore there can be no Church progress. Your cube is cut 
in slices, your noble mansion is let out in tenements. (Cheers.) Surely, then, one of 
the chief hindrances to Church progress is this very theory of the divisibility of the 
truth. Each lays hold of a part, clings tenaciously to his own part, is jealous, not for 
the truth, but for his own part, and regards all the rest of the truth as opposed to 
the part which he has, as it were, appropriated to himself. Hence there is no Church 
progress, because there is no pushing forward the truth as a whole. Now, the great 
idea of Catholicity is the exact opposite of all this. It takes in at one view all sides 
of the cube. It contemplates the truth, proposed to it as an objective fact, not by 
the means of any mere faculty of human intellect, but by the subjective faith infused 
into it from above ; which faith is itself a divine gift and endued by God with that 
manifold power whereby truths seemingly most contradictory are all alike fully and 
firmly accepted. The sacramentalist. for example, is no Catholic, unless, with his 
sacramentalism, he accepts in equal fulness such doctrines as the sovereign freedom 
of God's will — the no less sovereign freedom of His grace, which is the action of 
that will on us. (Cheers.) To be a true Catholic, he must own this grace as the 
fountain of all which is good in himself, and the source whence has come the gift of 
the Eedeemer, through whose merits alone he hopes for salvation : he must recognise 
the subjective power of faith itself as a gift infused by the free grace of God, as the 
hand of the soul, the only faculty whereby he can lay hold on the great hope set 
before him. It is because he believes all this as the foundation, that he is able, by 
Divine grace and revelation, to build upon it the superstructure of a sacramental 
system. (Loud cheers.) To take one instance. The Bible is no less the Bible 
because I receive it from the Church. Because I believe that God has made His 
Church the outward witness to the fact that thai Book is really His word, instead of 
regarding it as such, for no assignable reason but that I learned to think it so in 
childhood, or that it is always said to be so — is it therefore the less to me the voice 
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of my Lord from heaven, my Guide, my Comforter, my Counsellor, my Joy 1 (Lond 
cheers. ) No doubt there will always be parties in the Church, because there will 
always be different caste of thought One man will always be found to give more 
prominence to one side of the truth and another to another— nay, the same man may 
at different times seem to change his view of Divine truth, according as the wants of 
those to whom he ministers call forth this or that side of the truth with special dis- 
tinctness — but unless each one does hold both sides, nay all sides of the truth fully 
and distinctly, he does not hold, and therefore cannot be striving to advance the 
truth — he cannot be working in the cause of Church profp-ess. (Cheers.) Surely, 
then, here is a radical hindrance to be got rid of. Surely we have to draw together 
not by that comprehension of which we hear so rnuch^ agreeing to differ — but by 
getting rid of differences in order to agree. Each has his positive, " I believe." As 
far as this goes he is most likely right. But then he has his ** I don't believe," and 
his " You don't believe ;" and in these he is more commonly wrong. (Cheers.) This 
is no age of credulity. There is small danger of our believing too much. If men 
would try to add to the positive in their own creed what is positive in that of their 
brethren, instead of anathematizing it, they would not only get nearer together, but 
nearer to the truth. (Cheers.) I must now content myself with only a few words on 
one more hindrance to Church progress — the want of clerical training. Eveiy other 
profession has it. A man leaves ihe university to enter at the bar, to practice medi- 
cine, or to go into the army. In either case he has his special professional training, 
more or less : but for the priesthood often none, except his first curacy. And yet 
there are few callings, if any, to which men are expected to bring more varied quali- 
fications than to the clerical. It is true that the last few years have seen here and 
there Diocesan Colleges, and that these have made a change which appears wonderful 
when we contrast it with what once was. But what, after all, can one, or even two 
years at a training college do to fit a man for the varied duties which he is expected 
to discbarge. Things are not now as they were when different priests took different 
departments, as now different physicians or lawyers addict themselves to different 
departments of their profession. In these days a priest must, if he is to do all that 
he will be called upon to do, be a sound master of theology, dogmatic, casuistic, and 
ascetic; he will continually find himself trying to do that for which he is absolutely 
unfitted. Then, too, spiritually — his life, if he be a working man, is spent in caring 
for the souls of others, but who is to care for him. Here and there one succeeds with 
more or less of difficulty in joining a retreat for some few days once in the year, or in 
obtaining some like means of spiritual refreshment : but, for the most part, year after 
year of a hard and spiritually dissipating life goes by, with no such regular means for 
self-edification. (Cheers.) A fuller grasp by means of divine faith of the whole truth 
of God ; a better provision for clerical training, and also for the advancement of the 
spiritual life in the clergy, I conceive these to be three great steps towards removing 
the hindrances in the way of Church progress. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Sib Lovelaob Stamer, Babt. (Stoke-upon-Trent) — The noble lord has 
charged the clergy with attempting to establish themselves as a priestly class. I 
entirely deny the truth of that statement. (Cheers.) . On the contrary, our chief 
desire is to establish ourselves in the affections of our people. (Cheers.) Every hard- 
working clergyman, next to his duty to his Master, makes that his chief object, and 
I trust that such a statement will not go forth as endorsed by the opinions of the 
members of this Congress. (Cheers.) And now I will take leave to state what I take 
to be the great hindrance to Church progress, whether in town or country. No other 
hindrance equals in magnitude the public-house system and the drinking habits of 
our people. The evils of drunkenness have been proclaimed from the bench, from 
the pulpit, from committees of both Houses of Parliament, and are visible, only too 
palpably, on every side ; and therefore I need say nothing in support of my proposition. 
Every clergyman knows how he is hindered with respect to the young — and how one 
and another of his most promising young men are seduced away from him and the 
Church by the public-house. The best remedy I am aware of is the establishment of 
parochial temperance societies — (cheers) — to which great assistance is given by the 
countenance and example of the clergyman; and I am glad to say that many 
hundreds of my brethren now give an active support to movements of this kind. 
(Cheers.) I confess, for my own part, that I ministered for nine years in a populous 
parish without even touching the fringe of this great evil until I joined the temper- 
ance movement ; and I ask the clergy pfesent to lay it to their own hearts whether 
they ought not to give every reasonable support to efforts of that kind in their 
parishes. (Cheers.) When we do get people to leave off the habit of drinking, 
we then remove the greatest obstacle to the working classes attending our Church 
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services. If ibe question had been put to that vast meeting of working men held last 
night in this place, as to what kept them away from the house of God, I am con- 
Tinced that the majority would have admitted that the great plague-spot— that 
which hindered them most— was their habitual attendance at the public-house. 
(Cheers.) 

The Key. W. Baird (Dymock) thought the best way of dealing with the T&st 
masses of the population which were spiritually starving, and who until their hearts 
are changed could never be brought within the walls of our churches, would be to 
organize a band of home missionaries, who would go forth with an open Bible and the 
gospel message of love. He would, however, have the movement associated with no 
party, but as broad as the Church of England herself, and acting in full submission to 
those placed over them as their ecclesiastical heads. He prayed that Churchmen 
would lay this matter to hearty and that we should soon see a devoted body of men 
doing the work of evangelisation by means of an Order of Evangelists. (Cheers.) 

The Bev. W. J. Biaxont, (Cambridge) said :~My lord, omitting many hindrances 
to the progress of the Church from various causes, as for Instance the dwellings of the 
poor and habits of intemperance, I wish to call attention to one class of hindraDoes— 
those connected with the clergy« First, there is the lack of clergy discipline. If a 
minister of the Church of England be conscientious, he works hard to fulfil to the 
utmost the obligation of his ordination vow ; but if he be negligent, if he con&ne 
himself to two services on Sunday, to baptizing the children that are brought to him, 
to visiting the sick who send for him, to performing the Marriage Service for those 
who apply to him, and to reading the Burial Service over the dead, I believe, and in 
this belief I am confirmed by the opinion of a Bishop who regretted the difficulty, 
that it is almost impossible to enforce diligence in place of perfunctory discharge 
of duty. Such being the case, it is of the utmost importance that our clergy should 
be fully taught and folly recognise what their duties are. To this end an efficient 
training is indispensable. But this we do not find to exist Bomanists have their 
seminaries in which special training in theology is given, where the candidates are 
taught both how to write and how to speak. At Malines and in other Continental 
seminaries such training is sedulously pursued. Moreover, the Dissenters on their 
part are peculiarly careful of the preaching qualifications of their ministers. To 
remedy our defects we may suggest, first, a requirement at the Bishop's examination, 
that candidates for Holy Orders shall be able to read well— (cheers) — and to preach at 
least clearly and intelligibly ; secondly, a more special training in connexion with 
the Divinity Professors in the Universities, to which might be added some experience 
of parochial work in parishes of the University town and neighbourhood. (Cheers.) 
Let me mention by the way, although such a hint might have been more appropriate 
when the best means of bringing Nonconformists into union with the Church was dis- 
cussed, that it mighV possibly facilitate the admission of Nonconformist ministers who 
wish to enter into Holy Orders in the Church of England, if Scholarships were founded 
at the Universities or at theological colleges to aid in maintaining deserving candi- 
dates during the last two years' silence that is imposed before they are allowed to 
become deacons amongst ourselves. (Cheers.) Another hindrance arises from the 
mismanagement of parishes, owing to the inexperience or the crotchettiness of the 
clergy. With the most sincere wish to serve to the glory of God and the good of 
souls that exist in the majority of our clergy, the most grievous mistakes are often 
committed. When Augustine met the British Bishops to consult on the evangelisa- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons, the hermit with whom these Bishops took counsel recom- 
mended them to accept his offers if he were humble, otherwise no. Augustine's 
rising or sitting at their approach was to be the sign of humility or pride. We know 
the result. In like manner if a pastor, in visiting a poor man's house, kept his hat 
on his head, intrude at dinner-time, or whilst the mother is washing, he creates a 
feeling of prejudice against himself which tends to hinder the acceptance of his 
counsels. (Cheers.) Again, if the clergyman will insist upon matters of minor im- 
portance, things which he values highly himself but yet admits to be non-essential, 
and disregard the feelings, the prejudices, if you will, of the laity, he does not follow 
the example of that mighty evangelist who became all things to all men that he might 
by all means save some. We must remember, too, that the laity are an integral 
part of the Church of England— (cheers) — recognised as having a right to be heard 
in matters which closely affect their faith and practice. It was only the other 
day that I received a pastoral letter from my Diocesan, in which after expressing 
himself in favour of the weekly Offertory, he made the proviso, " Let the feelings 
of the laity be studiously regarded, for in these matters they have a rigU to be 
consulted." (Cheers.) 
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The speaker was proceeding to the hindrances arising from the imprudence of the 
clergy in contracting debt and reckless marriage, when the bell rang. 

The Rev. M. W. Mayow, (St. Mary's, West Brompton) said :— A hundred thing* 
press themselves upon me as important to be said, but the very few minutes at my 
disposal leave me scarcely a choice as to what I must first turn to. I feel that some- 
thing ought to be said in reference to the remarks of Lord Sandon, and in vindi- 
cation of the character and position of our clergy and Bishops as priests in the Church 
of God. 

Mr. W. Edwvn Shipton here arose in the body of the meeting, and, standing upoa 
a bench, said : — My lord, I protest against these statements being made in the absence 
of Lord Sandon. (" Oh, oh'l" and confusion.) 

The Chaikman. — According to the rules of the Congress, Lord Sandon, even if pre- 
sent, would have no right of reply. The speaker is therefore not out of order. 

Mr. Matow continued — I trust the meeting will believe that I am as much grieved 
as any man that Lord Sandon has gone away. Nay, I will say more ; I think that he 
ought not to have gone away — (cheers) — but I cannot feel on that account that bis^ 
remarks are to be left without comment or reply. And I say that, whatever may be 
Lord Sandon's opinion, the Church of England herself claims for her clergy that they 
are priests of God. Observe, I do not say they are to bear an autocratic priestly 
rule, or to exercise priestcraft ; but it is a total misapprehension of the position and 
teaching of the Church of England to deny that she has a priesthood. (Cheers.) 1 
turn to the proof. I say, look at her Ordinal, and you will find that when the Bishojv 
ordains a priest he thus gives him his commission. He says, '^ Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God now committed unto^ 
thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser 
of the word of God and of His holy sacraments ; in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." I do not argue the question whether the Church 
ought so to speak. Time will not allow me. But I say she does so speak, and so- 
declare her mind. And if any ask, what is this work of a priest here mentioned, I 
say turn to another place, turn to the office for the Visitation of the Sick, and ther& 
see what it is. I do not say that what we find there shows all his work ; but I think 
it shows enough to prove she must consider him whom she so directs to be a priest in 
the true and strict sense of the word. In the Visitation Office we find this rubric — 
'^ Here shall the sick person be moved to make a special confession of his sins if he 
feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After which confession, thfr 
priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort.*' I 
almost shrink from going on with the solemn words which follow, but yet it is neces- 
sary 1 <' Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine 
ofifences; and by His authority committed to me I absolve thee from all thy sins, in. 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." I instance 
this to show that the Church of England most assuredly considers herself to make^ 
priests, and to send them forth to exercise the j^rlestly office. It is not possible to 
conceive her putting such words into her most solemn services if she meant other- 
wise. We are, therefore, to use and exercise our priesthood, no doubt, with all judg- 
ment and discretion, and under the deepest sense of our responsibility, but never 
repudiating or denying it. If we do so, we shall deserve all the contumely and con- 
tempt which, I am certain, will be heaped upon us. I do not complain that Lord 
Sandon has his own opinion. I do not complain that he expresses it. But I do say 
the Church has a right to be heard on the other side by her own voice in her formu- 
laries and 

The Chaibu AN (interrupting)— The subject before the Congress is, *^ Hindrances to 
Church Progress.'* 

Mr. Matow — Perhaps what I have said may be sufficient upon this special topic, 
on which I may observe that I should not have entered at all but in reply to the 
remarks of Lord Sandon, which, I thought, as totally misrepresenting the position 
and doctrine of the Church of England, ought not to go forth to the world without 
contradiction. (Cheers.) In the minute which remains to me, I will merely ask leave 
to add a word generally upon the spirit of infidelity which has been often alluded to^ 
in these discussions, and I will ask to put before you what I wish to say in a sentence 
or two from perhaps the profoundest thinker who has ever arisen in the Church of 
England. Bishop Butler is not afraid to concede its full province to human reason so 
that only we use the proper safeguards against its abuse. He says, if I remeipber 
rightly (for I have not had opportunity to refer to the passages)—" Let reason be 
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kept to, and if anything in the Scripture can be shown to be really contrary to it, in 
the name of God, let the Scripture be giyen up." He says this, but he adds—'' Bat 
let not such poor weak creatures as we are go on objecting against the parts of an 
infinite scheme and call that reason." And again — (the bell rang and Mr. Mayow sat 
down.) 

The Bishop of BocHESTsa then pronounced the Benediction, and the sitting 
closed. 



FRIDAY EVENING. 

THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH TOOK THE CHAIR, 

FINAL MEETING. 

The Chairman. — Before commencing the stated proceedings of the 
evening, I beg your attention to a statement which, as chairman of the 
Executive Committee, I have to make. We have just left the com- 
mittee-room, where we have passed a resolution determining that the 
meeting of the Church Congress for 1868 shall be held, subject to the 
approbation of the Bishop of London, in London, at the invitation of 
the Church Institute. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Sodob and Man. — I am somewhat taken by surprise 
in being asked to move a resolution, but fortunately it requires no 
remarks to commend it. It is : — 

''That it is the unanimous opinion of this Congress, that the Chairman and 
Memhers of the Executive Committee deserve theur best thanks for the admirable and 
successful manner in which all their arrangements have been made and carried out." 
(Cheers.) 

Earl Nelson. — I beg to second this resolution. I think we have a 
great deal of thanks to offer on the part of all of you, and of all strangers, 
for the arrangements of the Executive Committee. I rather hoped I 
should be able to bring in something from an overflowing heart about 
the hospitality — the unbounded hospitality — we have received from the 
town of Wolverhampton. But the resolution is restricted to the arrange- 
meats of the Executive Committee ; and I must say, having attended 
three Congresses, I have every reason for congratulating the Executive 
Committee here upon their arrangements being quite as good in every 
way as those in every other place where the Congress has been held. Of 
course, I do not wish at all to draw invidious comparisons, but I am 
bound to say the whole of the arrangements have been very good. The 
selection of subjects, and — with the exception of myself — (cheers) those 
who have had to read papers, together with the accommodation provided 
for visitors, have been highly satisfactory. When we know the exertions 
and loss of time that must be experienced, and the many consultations 
that have to take place — ^and Lord Dartmouth, as chairman of the execu- 
tive, has been most constant in his attendance — -you will agree with me 
that we have every reason for heartily passing this resolution. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Earl op Dartmouth returned thanks, remarking : — I beg to 
thank the Bishop of Sodor and Man and my old friend and schoolfellow 
Lord Nelson, and, indeed, all of you, for the kind manner in which this 
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resolution has been passed. You who are strangers to Wolverhampton will 
permit me to say that the general body of the Executive Committee do 
not deserve your thanks so much as the Beception Committee, who have 
done a great deal of hard work, and brought their labours to what all agree 
has been a most successful issue. (Cheers.) The effect of the Congress 
will, I hope, be as permanent as the Congress itself has been successful. 
Many of us, no doubt, are apt to be faint-hearted, and go to our work 
with a lack of energy : I speak of myself as an indolent man, but I say 
that we ought to derive great encouragement from the manner in which 
the CoDgress was taken up when proposed by the leading inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, and finally brought to a successful issue by the Com- 
mittee, in whose name I now beg to return you my most sincere thanks. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir John Morris, Mayor, moved : — 

*' That the best thanks of this Congress be given to the Dean of Norwich for his 
excellent sermon ; to the Bishops of North Carolina and Tennessee, for so kindly 
undertaking, at a very short notice, to preach sermons to the working classes in St. 
John's and St. Qeorge's churches ; and to the several writers of papers and speakers 
who have so ably and carefully fulfilled the duties intrusted to them." 

Arohdeacon Emert. — I am asked to second this resolution, and I do 
80 with the greatest pleasure. I suppose the desire is not only that 
we should return thanks to all those who have directed our delibera- 
tions, but that we should show our thanks practically, by going away 
from this Congress and acting upon the advice they have given us. We 
have had the breadth of the Church of England exemplified in the Dean 
of Norwich, her faithfulness in the Bishops of the American Church ; her 
moderation in the general tone and temper of the Congress, and in the 
expressions of kindness and love, and, at the samQ time, firmness exhibited 
by all the speakers and writers. Therefore, as one who has taken the 
deepest interest in all the Church Congresses from the beginning, I do 
most heartily second this resolution. I believe that the views which 
dictated their formation to have been fully realised, and that this Congress 
especially has been the means of showing, not only to the country, but to 
all the Churches in Christendom, that the Church of England with her 
branches is a real living Church, a real portion of the Church of Christ ; 
and that she is not dying, but living, and to live for the glory of Christen- 
dom by the power of the Spirit of God. (Cheers.) Therefore, it is with 
thankfulness to Almighty God for having been permitted to take part in 
this Congress, I desire to second the resolution I hold in my hand* 
(Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Archdeacon Denison. — It has been committed to my most unworthy 
hands, on behalf of all my brother speakers and myself, to return you 
our best thanks for the kind expressions of approval which have just 
resounded from this great hall. I do not know that anything could 
have given me greater pleasure than to have this office kindly confided 
to me, because it shows that, at any rate, though I have been at some 
pains to speak my mind very plainly, I have not been so unfortunate as 
to give anybody any offence. (Cheers.) And now will you let me tell 
you, as one of those who have shared in the proceedings of the Church 
Congresses from their first meeting at Cambridge, and as one who has 
watched them very closely and carefully, that, not only for the great 
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objects for which Congresses were instituted, but for the proceedings 
themselveSy we have been very successful here at Wolverhampton. I 
must say, although I may seem to depart from that modesty which is an 
essential attribute of my character — (laughter), — that I see a greater and 
most marked improvement year by year in the writing and speaking. 
(Cheera.) There has been better writing and speaking at this Congress 
than at any previous time. I think one principal reason why the clergy 
are improved as speakers is, because, instead of writing their sermons, 
they talk to the people, and speak to them with their eyes and hearts, as 
weU as lips. I have marked with great satisfaction and thankfulness to 
God this feature of our Congress. I beg to thank you most sincerely on 
behalf of the writers and speakers. (Cheer&) 

Mr. Bebesford Hope, M.P. — My friend Lord Nelson has made a 
great deal of this being the third Congress he has attended. But he is a 
mere boy, and a very promising one, too. (Hear, and cheers.) This is my 
seventh, and I heartily echo everything that Archdeacon Denison has 
said of the surprising success of everything here. I am proud of it, and 
ril tell you why. Last year at York the name of Wolverhampton was 
mentioned, and I got up and said, " Staffordshire man as I am by con- 
nexion (bearing as it does my mother's name, a name which was Staf- 
fordshire before the Conquest), I wish to show the Church of England 
what the Church is in the teeming populations of the hills and dales of 
Staffordshire." You have nobly- answered the call, and under the pre- 
sidency of that good and venerable man — the Bishop whose fourscore 
years present him to us strong in. mind and body, wise in council, ready 
in speech, guiding, regulating, and cheering us on — and here in thiis 
great and hospitable town we have held this meeting of the Con- 
gress. I'U tell you why it is the best meeting we have ever had: 
it is the boldest and the most charitable meeting we have ever had. 
The differences of opinion which everybody knows exist in the Church 
of England have been spoken out here more boldly than anywhere else ; 
and rather than anywhere else those expressions of difference have been 
received with more kindness, more forbearance, more desire to see the 
good and not the bad view of everything than anywhere else. We have 
met here knowing there is a dark time coming. Good or bad, there is an 
anxious time coming, and we have met together determined that, Qod 
helping us, whether the powers of the earth are with us or against us, 
whether the firmament be shaken or serene, whether there be wars and 
rumours of wars or wide peace — whatever betide — there is one great good 
institution, the gift of God to man, the responsibility of man to God, the 
teacher, the consoler, the guider, the civilizer of the land — the great old 
Church of England ; and God helping us in life or death we fight for 
her. We work for her, we will live for her, we will sacrifice everything 
but honour, truth, and conscience for her ; and if the time do come when 
evil days arise, I pray Almighty God, we may have grace and strength to 
die for her if need be. We have seen that this great good Church of 
England of ours is not a Church within the four narrow seas ; she is not 
a Church merely by Act of Parliament. Her foundations are upon the 
holy hills, and not upon the broad seal of England ; the Bishops from 
the colonies and from Scotland teach us that. We have learnt another 
lesson, too. Time after time have we seen rising up here earnest. God- 
fearing men, with a vehement earnestness, fresh and racy, and inspired by 
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a deep sense of duty : they are the Bishops of the Church of that Com- 
mon wealth which, speaking our language, and sprung from us, has not 
our government nor our policy. Those great states on the other side of 
the Atlantic, all of which were a few years ago distracted by the saddest 
arbitrament which any state can appeal to, each possessed a Bishop of 
our communion, representatives of whom have now met here together at 
peace with each other, and have come to learn from the Church at home, 
and to teach the Church at home — to show the Church at home^ what 
the working and the good results of the English Prayer-Book and the 
English Church system may be amongst English speaking nations without 
Act of Parliament, without endowment, without any State aid. They 
have taught us that lesson ; and they taught us a second lesson when 
the Bishop of Illinois, himself a prelate of this voluntary Church, said at 
one of our former meetings, that he would rather die a moral death than, 
if he were a member of the Church in England, consent to surrender her 
position as the established form of religion in the land. In this as an 
Englishman I heartily agree^ and I thank God for that great blessing to 
our realm. I beg to move without any further comment : — 

" That this Congress desires to express its grateful sense of the hearty hospitality 
and kindness shown to its Members by the Mayor of Wolverhunpton, and by the 
clei^ and inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood." (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Labua^. — The fact of my being called upon to second 
the resolution, is a proof of the occasion for it. I am a wild man, and 
a wild man has been received here with a hospitality and kindness he 
cannot express. The last week has been an inexpressible pleasure to me. 
I am sure I shall go away with an intellectual surfeit, and I fear almost 
a plethora of the good things of this life. But I am glad and thankful 
you have a voice from Borneo to thank you for this great and glorious 
exhibition of the faithfulness of the people of the Church of England to 
their dear mother. I came here with feelings of doubt and seriousness 
as to how we should get on at home. Nothing would have brought me 
home but sickness and other matters I need not mention. I had heard 
there were many troubles in the Church at home, and I knew one great 
trouble that was heavy upon the Colonial Church. But whatever those 
troubles may have been, I shall go from Wolverhampton with the full 
assurance that the faith is sound, that the friends of the Church are 
sound, and that, God helping them, the people of England will be true 
to their Church, and will bring her, with God's grace, through all her 
trials. This is my first Congress, and I could not conceit I should see 
the sights and hear the words I have ; I thank God for it. Especially 
would I allude to the sight of last night. I am an iron man myself. I 
have wrought iron, and have used the sledge, and know what working 
men are. To see so many intelligent faces here last night, with not only 
intelligence, but, I would say, true gentility also beaming in their faces, 
was enough to assure the man who goes back into the jungle to be an 
ambassador for Christ, that there is a great army behind him to sup- 
port him in his work, whatever it may be. I go away with that feeling, 
and I thank you from the bottom of my heart May God make His 
Church to grow up amongst you more and more, and if after going out 
to my work I can return ten years hence to see another Congress at 
Wolverhampton, it will be the happiest day of my life ; for I shall be 
assured that the good wishes of the Wolverhampton people will have been 
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with those who are working for the Church in far off lands, and I shall 
see also how the Church will have grown and prospered among you in the 
mean time. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Sir John Morris, Mayor. — When I undertook the post of mayor of 
Wolverhampton, I felt committed to do all that was in my power to 
further the success of this great Congress. The invitation was given by 
my predecessor, and my clear duty was to do the utmost I could to 
accomplish the great object. I feel individually very thankful, and I echo 
the sentiments of the Wolverhampton people when I say we have just 
cause to feel proud that this town has made itself conspicuous through 
the whole kingdom in accomplishing in a short space of time most 
remarkable things. (Cheei*s.) With reference to the hospitality to the 
members of Congress from a distance, I can bear witness to the universal 
anxiety to show kindness. Whatever may be said about the black country, 
those who attend future meetings of this Congress will not experience in 
any locality where it may be held more heart-felt kindness than we have 
endeavoured to show. (Cheera.) During the week, I individually regret 
to say, a short but severe illness prevented my taking my place here ; 
but I shall never forget the enjoyment which has been afforded me by 
the entertainment of a large body of clergy. I beg sincerely, in the 
name of Wolverhampton, to thank the mover ^nd seconder of this reso- 
lution for the kind manner in which they have expressed themselves, and 
the meeting for the cordial way in which they passed the resolution. 
And in so doing I am sure I express the universal feelings of my fellow 
townsmen. (Cheers.) 



MUSICAL TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 

The Eev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., then read 
the following Paper : — 

The great improvement which has been effected in our Church 
music during the last twenty years is now a matter of common 
notoriety. Many causes have contributed to it. In part, it may be 
traced to the increased knowledge of the art, and appreciation of 
what is good in it, which has been the growth of our own times, 
and which has shown itself in every part of the kingdom, either in 
the form of choral societies, or of periodical concerts, or in an 
increased patronage and encouragement of great singers and instru- 
mentalists. In part, again, it is simply a natural result of the 
improved education of the lower and middle classes, for which these 
times are distinguished. In part, moreover, it is owing to the 
improved systems of musical instruction, and especially of choral 
teaching, which have sprung up amongst us. And it is only right 
to mention the name of John Hullah as one to whom we are under 
very special obligations in this matter, as it is to him mainly that 
. our national musical revival is due. 
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But none of these causes would have produced any very good or 
permanent effect on the music of our parish churches, had not other 
and higher agencies worked together for that end. For it must be 
confessed that the improvement we now witness is not simply an 
improvement in singing, but an improvement in heartiness and 
devotion in singing — a very different and far higher thing. 

I think it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
zeal and energy of the clergy in promoting the development of 
choral resources in their churches, is, after all, the main-spring of 
all the great musical Church revival to which I have referred. 
Without such directing zeal and energy, no great advances would 
have been possible ; for it has always been found that method, and 
system, and concentration of power, are a sine qud non in parochial 
organizations of all kinds, and that the parish priest is the best 
person, in almost every case, to manage and direct such organiza- 
tions. If he is lukewarm or careless about any such work, his 
parishioners will generally follow his example, and become luke- 
warm and careless likewise ; and so the good work, whatsoever it 
may be, will gradually fall through, and prove a failure. It must 
be in the experience of most of us how often a change of incumbents 
has entirely diverted parochial sympathies and energies to new 
objects, and given a new colouring to the whole rjho^ of the place^ 
We may, therefore, safely conclude that it is to our parochial clergy 
that we must look for the furthering and carrying out of all schemes 
for choral improvements in our parish churches. But as this zeal 
and energy on the part of the clergy is necessary for this great 
object, so it is equally essential that their zeal and energy should 
be well-informed and well-directed. It is surely manifest that mis- 
directed energy and " zeal without knowledge," can only lead to 
disastrous results. A traveller who energetically proceeds in a 
wrong direction will not be more likely to reach his destination 
than one who is too lazy to make any advance whatever; in either 
case success is equally hopeless. Therefore it is of paramount 
importance to the improvement of our Church music that the clergy 
should not only be active in promoting it, but that they should 
know how to set about the wort in the best way. And this brings 
us to the main point to which this paper is directed, i.e, the necessity 
for increased musical knowledge among the ranks of the clergy. 
On this point there is a great deal to be remarked, and many a 
difficulty to be considered. 

In the first place, a few words must be said as to the desirability 
of good music in church. Strange as it mav seem, some persons 
are occasionally to be met with who either deny this, or treat the 
whole subject with indifference and contempt But surely, when it 
is remembered that the Bible is fall of the praises of those who 
excelled in music, and devoted it to God's service — ^when we think 
of Jubal, of Miriam, of Moses, and, above all, of David, the " man 
after God's own heart*' — when we study the musical directions 
and dedications in the headings of the Psalms — ^when we read of. 
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the grand orchestra and chorus employed at the dedication of Solo- 
mon s Temple — when we find the same musical circumstances care- 
fully revived in the time of Hezekiah, and expressly founded on 
God's command by the mouth of His prophets — when we see by 
the incidental mention made of it in the Apocrypha that such con- 
tinued to be the acknowledged rule after the close of the elder 
inspired record — when we see our Blessed Lord and His Apostles 
singing hymns together — when we are exhorted so to do in the 
Epistles of St. Paul — ^when we are told in the Apocalypse of the 
** harpers harping with their harps," who " sang as it were a new 
song before the throne " of God, and learn, moreover, that such will 
be the chief delight of the blessed hereafter — when we find from 
history that the Christians from the earliest ages made music a 
prime feature in their public worship — and when we have to face 
the undoubted, fact that this custom has been carried on uninter- 
ruptedly in the Church of Christ down to our own times, semper 
ubique et ab omnibtis — then it must surely be needless, at this 
time, to go cunningly about to prove so patent a verity. Only let it 
be remembered first, that, to be fit for God's service, every art, and 
music among the rest, should be developed to the highest attainable 
j pitch of excellence; and secondly, that, like David of old, we 
should scorn to " ofier to the Lord of that which doth cost us 
nothing," but rather we should delight to spend all we can of time, 
energy, and means, to prove the sincerity of our zeal for God and 
I His service. 

I may, then, take It for granted that it is desirable to improve 
our Church music, both as to the things sung, and as to the way of 
singing them ; that, in order to this, two qualities are required in 
the leaders of the onward movement — earnest piety and practical 
knowledge of music and singing ; that the clergy are the natural 
leaders of Church-psalmody ana parochial musical organizations ; 
that the valuable efforts of even the best professional lay musicians 
are liable to be paralyzed if the clergy do not co-operate zealously 
and intelligently ; that the musician and the divine should go hand 
in hand, each helping the other, the Church being thus served by 
the joint effort of ecclesiastical musicians and musical ecclesiastics ; 
and that the clergy need to be much more musical, as a body, than 
they are at present, to bring the good work to perfection. 

There is, then, a real want in the Church. It is the want of good 
musical training for candidates for Holy Orders. 

Of course, there are some persons naturally incapable of acquiring 
musical skill. They are devoid of what is called an ear for music. 
No amount of training would supply this natural defect, and it 
would be waste of time and money to attempt it. I should be the 
last man to say that this incapacitv rendered any one unfit for Holy 
Orders. There is plenty of work for an unmusical clergyman to do. 
He can teach and preach, and visit the sick, and perform all the 
regular duties appertaining to the office of a priest of the Church, 
excepting only those wherein music is necessary. 
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A choral service would be out of his line. He should have 
nothing to do with it He would be unfit for any responsible post 
connected with choral worship, or for any cure or living where such 
a service would become desirable or possible. In my opinion, such 
posts ought to be few in the Church. 

But then, on the other hand, I am convinced that the number of 
naturally unmusical persons is very much smaller than is usually 
supposed ; so that there would be plenty for those among them who 
are ordained to do in the Church, without prejudice to the interest 
of Church music. 

If, however, by any unlucky circumstance, such a thoroughly 
non-musical man as 1 have described were thrust into a position 
where a choral service had to be maintained, he would not be by 
^ny means so unfitted to keep it up as some other sorts of clergymen 
of whom I shall j)resently speak, provided he had really efficient 

J)rofessional musicians to help him, and clerical coadjutors to per* 
brm the musical parts of the service which are allotted to the 
clergy. For he could give eflfect and authority to the suggestions 
of his organist or choir-master, and invest what might otherwise be 
nothing beyond purely technical instructions in singing with that 
character of devotion and holiness which ought to belong to all the * 
accessories of public worship. 

But I must now turn to a difierent case, and one which is, unfor- 
tunately, the commonest of all. I allude to those clergy who know 
a very little music, and over-rate that knowledge, who have uncul- 
tivated tastes, and trust to them as guides. It is wonderful how 
much harm to the cause of Church music these men of small know- 
ledge often do, with the best intentions. In the first place, they 
choose bad or unfit music, and insist on its being sung in the service. 
It may be that their organist remonstrates, and strives to prove that 
the music in question is wrongly written, fall of technical errors, 
crude, or secular, or perhaps ill-fitted for the available performers. 
His remonstrance is slighted, and he is obliged to put up with the 
objectionable chant, or hymn, or chorus, often knowing, not only 
that his own musical reputation will sufler for it, but that the service 
of the Church will be injured (a matter which ought to be of far 
greater interest in his eyes). Thus bitterness and heartburnings 
arise — antagonism is produced between the musician and the clergy- 
man — professional jealousy fans the flame, and often parochial 
squabbles and miserable aivisions are the ultimate result. Now, 
had the clergyman in question known and cared nothing about 
music, and had accordingly left the whole matter in the musician's 
hands, all this evil would have been avoided ; or, if the clergyman 
had been a really well-informed, well-trained musician himself, he 
would probably have coincided in opinion with his organist, they 
would have worked hand in hand, all would have been peace and 
harmoiry, and a grand musical improvement in the choral services 
of the Church would inevitably have ensued. Now, the argument 
I would wish to draw from such a picture is this : it has been well 
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shown by Mr. HuUah and others, that very few persons are entirely 
devoid of musical capabilities ; that, wherever such capabilities 
exist at all, they may be cultivated and improved ; that no one 
who has any natural ear for music is incapable of being worked up 
into a practical musician, if the training be commenced early enough. 
Therefore no smatterers — men of little knowledge and imperfect 
taste — need exist at all among the clergy ; for all who are able to 
go thus far, must have been able to be pushed further, had they 
been properly taught. And if such musical training were to become 
the imiversal rule, only two sorts of clergymen (as regards our 
special point) would exist, namely, the utterly incapable and the 
good musician. But how can such a state of things be brought 
into being? To that point it is now time to turn. 

In the first place, more attention might easily be given to musical 
training in our public schools. It is true, indeed, that in this 
respect there has been a very great improvement in the last few 
years. Choral services, and choral classes for the performance of 
sacred and secular vocal music, have been in many cases established 
with various degrees of success. But still this musical element in 
the education of the rising generation of the middle and upper 
classes might be developed further with considerable advantage. 
It falls to my lot to examine the musical papers of the candidates 
at the " Oxford Local Examinations/' or, as they are often called, 
the "Middle Class Examinations.'' Although, of course, occa- 
sionally the papers are good, yet the average is unquestionably low, 
and I am obliged to set only the easiest and most elementary 
questions. This proves, I think, that even where music forms a 
part of school education, it is only taught in a very superficial and 
imperfect way. And this is more evident when it is borne in mind 
that only a very small percentage of these candidates are examined 
in music at all. And the case is even more unsatisfactory in our 
first-class public schools than in those of a less ambitious character. 
There is. However, one kind of school which ought to have a great 
influence in leavening the ranks of the clergy with musical know- 
ledge and good taste, but which yet, at present, exercises but a 
very small power indeed in this direction. I allude to those schools 
connected with cathedrals and collegiate churches, wherein the 
chorister boys are educated. These vary in kind in difierent cathe- 
drals. In some instances the good old system is still kept up of 
educating the choristers in the regular grammar-school attached to 
the cathedral. This is the best system of all, and tends both to 
taise the tone and character of the choir boys, and to convert some 
of them ultimately into musical clergymen, or at any rate into 
Church musicians of the highest type. Thus, much good can be 
effected in two different directions. In other cathedrals, the chor- 
isters have a special school of their own. This mat/ be a good 
plan, if they are boarded and lodged with a good clericfij tutor, and 
carefully brought up to be good Christians as well as good scholars 
and good singers. But if the education afforded them be of a low 
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stamp, and if they are allowed to live away from school, and run 
wild in the streets during their play-hours, then the effect of such 
training can only be to degrade the boys' moral tone, and render the 
office of a chorister one to be sought after by none but the lower 
grades of the community. From such a choristers' seminary no 
clergyman is likely to emanate. What shall be said, then, of a 
third sort of system, still prevailing in some cathedrals, in which 
no education whatever is afforded to boys of the choir, but they are 
merely paid a small pittance, with perhaps a new suit of clothes 
doled out periodically r A reform in the* education and moral care 
of our cathedral boys would be a very efficacious step towards the 
production of a musically-educated set of clergy, not to mention 
the many other obvious advantages which would accrue to the 
cause of true religion in the person of these important and too often 
despised young ministers of the sanctuary. 

1 have spoken first of music as part of the training of boyhood 
and youth, because I strongly hold that, to be really sound and 
useful, musical education cannot be begun too early. But the 
musical training of the clergy should not end with their school-life. 
It may be sanguine to do so, but I cannot refrain from entertaining 
a hope that the majority of our future parish priests may have 
been University men. At the University, then, it is obviously 
most desirable that their musical training should be continued. 
Of course, to a certain extent, this is now very much the case, but 
I should like to see much more encouragement given to the study 
and practice of music among undergraduates than we have at 
present. Unmusical authorities in the University naturally dis- 
approve of, and therefore discourage, the cultivation of music. 
They regard it simply as a form of idleness, and as an obstacle to 
classical and mathematical studies. And it must be admitted that 
it may easily become so, if abused. But, under proper regulations 
and restrictions, the study and practice of music afford advantages 
which more than outweigji the dangers and drawbacks to which 
they are subject. Nor are instances wanting of men who have 
attained the highest University honours concurrently with the 
diligent study and practice of the tuneful art. It may be reason- 
ably doubted, moreover, whether a man who was a good practical 
musician, but had only secured an ordinary degree in arts, might 
not prove a more useful parish priest than one who had attained to 
the greatest eminence in classics and mathematics, or in modem 
law and history, or in physical science, or in modem languages, 
and yet was incapable of directing aright the musical service of his 
church, or of co-operating with his organist or choir-master in the 
training and improving of his choir. Some years ago an attempt 
was made in Oxford to get up musical classes under the Professor 
of Music, aided by the choragus and coryphesus of the University, 
for the^ express purpose of supplying the want to which I am now 
referring. But after a few terms the classes' became unpopular, 
and the attendance fell off to such an extent that the whole 
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scheme was pronounced a failure, and had to be abandoned. Since 
that time the interest taken in music has retrograded at Oxford, 
and this appears to be a very discouraging circumstance indeed. 
Still at Oxford, as well as at Cambridge, there exist many musical 
societies and associations well calculated to assist young students 
in acquiring proficiency in the art ; and there are also a few choral 
scholarships at each University, which, to a certain extent, afford 
a premium for musical attainments. Many who intend to become 
clergymen come forward as candidates for musical degrees, and so 
far mmish a slight assurance that the progress of the cause of sweet 
sounds is not absolutely stagnating. 

It would, however, be a vast encouragement to such men if 
musical exhibitions could be founded — tenable for a few years — by 
means of which men of limited resources, but possessed of musical 
talent, might be enabled to devote themselves to God's service in 
the ministry ; and I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity of 
making such a suggestion. It would be a great help to those who 
had been brought up in cathedral choirs, and who had perhaps 
acquired enough classical and mathematical knowledge to secure a 
degree in arts, but not enough to win an open scholarship or ex- 
hibition by competition. Their means, probably, would not suffice 
to enable them to enter the University at all without the aid of 
some such endowment But if their musical pojvers could win this 
ability for them, they would then in many cases proceed to degrees, 
and at length enter Holy Orders, carrying with them both their 
ori^nal musical qualifications and the valuable prestige of a 
University course. Surely the advantages thus accruing are 
obvious. The cathedrals themselves would be supplied with a set 
of thoroughly well-trained minor canons and vicars choral. Pre- 
centors and sub-chanters, really fitted and trained for their important 
work would be more easily found than at present, and there would 
remain a large and increasing number of musical priests to leaven 
our country parishes with a love of good Church song, and to 
remedy the many evils which have accumulated through the long 
neglect of such educational and musical appliances. 

But I must now go on to speak of the study of music in our 
theological colleges. It is surely, at that time especially, when 
going through those studies which are intended expressly to fit him 
for the ministry, that such a subject as music should be attended 
to by the candidate for the diaconate. For in many cases it is his 
last chance. When he has entered on the arduous duties of the 
cure of souls, he can have comparatively but little leisure for 
acquiring that practical acquaintance with music which he ought 
to have. Therefore it is really a very important matter that choral 
training should be made an essential element in the course of study 
adopted in a theological college. And yet, if I am not mistaken, 
this is far from being recognised as a sine qud nouy or even as a 
desirable thing, in any of our now numerous theological seminaries. 
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If in this matter, however, I am misinformed, which is very 
possible, I shall rejoice to hear that I am wrong.^ 

If it be asked what is meant by choral training, I would replv 
that in this is included not only the habit of singing in parts witn 
other voices, and a familiarity with Church music to be so sung, 
but also the faculty of directing the performance of such composi- 
tions by others ; so that, although every clergyman of course need 
not be a choir-trainer, yet he may know how such training ought 
to be conducted, and can superintend with advantage the choir- 
practices in his parish, under the professional hdton of his organist 
or choir-master. Such a power could surely be acquired more or 
less perfectly, if good choral instruction were in every case supplied 
in our theological colleges, provided, of course, that the candidates 
were not totally devoid of musical capability — which, as I observed 
just now, may occasionally, though not often, be the case. Having 
now traced the course of the candidate from school to the university 
and the theological college, and thus to the very verge of ordina* 
tion, and having shown various ways in which, at every stage of 
his career, musical instruction might be afforded to him without 
prejudice to other requirements, and with great ultimate advantage, 
as it seems to me, to himself and to the church in which he is to 
minister ; it remains to make one more suggestion, which I feel 
some delicacy in doing, lest it should appear presumptuous towards 
my superiors in the Church. Let me, therefore, earnestly depre- 
cate any such imputation, while I humbly venture to suggest that 
music should form a part of the examination for Deacon s Orders. 
I do not say that it should be a subject to be passed in of necessity^ 
any more than the knowledge of Hebrew or Syriac. But surely it 
might be put forward with great propriety as an optional or alter- 
native subject, and I am thorouglily persuaded that great benefits 
would ensue from such a system. 

Leaving to those who are by nature unmusical the performance 
of all such duties in the church as need no such powers, surely it is 
not too much to ask that all who are gifted with musical voices and 
ears, and wish to enter Holy Orders, should cultivate these divinely 
given faculties with a view to their use in the church, and to their 
devotion to the highest purposes of religious edification. When I 
meet a clergyman who tells me he has a good voice and ear, and 
likes music, but knows nothing about it, and has no time or oppor- 
tunity to learn — or when he shows, by his choice of pieces to be 
sung in his church, or by his expression of opinion, that his 
musical tastes have never been cultivated or developed— or when 
he regards music solely from an antiquarian or ecclesiological point 
of view, and affects to make light of the opinions of those educated 
musicians who would fain assure him that the art and science have 
been improved and developed since the days of St. Ambrose, or 

. ^ From information received since this paper was read, it would appear that at 
Ouddesden the parish or^nist does give musical instruction to theological students 
in the College, and that in many cases good results have ensued. " O si sic omnia !" 
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that harmony and melody must be combined to make up a perfect 
whole, or that the old Church modes are for the most part musically 
imperfect and unsatisfactory, or that there is such a thing as a 
system of harmony derivable from the phenomena of acoustics — 
when I meet such a man it always makes me sad, for it seems to 
show a great waste of power and of natural faculty, a sinful 
neglect of capabilities bestowed from on High, which might with 
cultivation have been pressed into the service of the sanctuary, but 
are now lost irretrievably. 

In our cathedrals we ought to have a set of clergy of the highest 
musical calibre — I do not mean, of course, that every cathedral 
office should always be filled by such men — that would be un- 
reasonable — but that our precentors, sub-chanters, and priest vicars, 
should not only be able to chant the prayers well, but should also 
really understand music, as science. It would conduce much to 
this end if, in the case of such persons, every possible encourage- 
ment were given to the practice of taking University degrees in the 
faculty of music. And it must be obvious that the powerful 
musical element which would thus be introduced into our cathedral 
bodies must of necessity have a tendency to raise their standard of 
choral eminence, and render these establishments in reality, what 
they have always been in theory, both centres of sacred art, securing 
at least two grand musical oblations of praise to our Heavenly 
King daily in each diocese, and also models of divine worship of 
the most perfect type to all the parish churches around them. To 
the accomplishment of such good objects, the improved musical 
training of our clergy would not meanly contribute. 

There is one point to which I have already alluded, on which I 
would fain say a few words ere I conclude, I mean the danger of 
collision between the professional musician and the clergyman. 
This danger besets the precentor of a cathedral no less than the 
country parson. One great principle which both the priest and the 
musician should ever bear in mind to avoid this danger is cuiqite in 
arte sud credendum. Where there is no capable organist or choir- 
master, as must necessarily be the case in many poor rural districts, 
it is obvious that the clergyman must be solely responsible for the 
whole musical arrangements of the church, and this is just one of 
those cases in which a musical training is most indispensable. But 
where there is a good organist or choir-master, then he ought not 
on any account to be interfered with in purely technical matters 
connected with his profession. Even if the clergyman be a really 
good musician, still he should remember that he is but an amateur 
after all ; as such, it would be as bad taste in him to dictate to his 
organist in matters of strictly musical detail, as it would be were 
the organist to dictate to his clergyman as to the doctrine of his 
sermons. The musical priest will do well to consult frequently, in 
a friendly and brotherly way, with the professional musician on 
technical musical points. All lovers of music should regard one 
another as brothers, from an artistic point of view ; and Sius the 
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theological and musical faculties will co-operate in a friendly way 
in the good and holy work in which they are both enlisted, and the 
musical acquirements of the clergyman will be as great a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the organist of his church as the theo- 
logical orthodoxy of the musician would be in the eyes of his 
parish priest But on the other hand, of course, the clergyman 
must always hold his own where theological questions come into 
discussion. On such points no mere musicians should presume to 
advise him ; and where the questions at issue trench on the con- 
fines of the two faculties — theology and music — as, of course, is 
frequently the case, a little mutual concession and forbearance will 
generally settle all diflferences ; if not, reference to some external 
arbiter suggests itself as the best solution of the difficulty. But if 
the organist will only remember that the parish priest must be 
supreme in the ordering of his services, while the clergyman on his 

Eart recollects the rule caique in arte sud credendumj and abstains 
om dictating to the musican in purely technical questions of his 
art, in nine cases out of ten no such discrepancies will arise at all 
— and they will be fewer in proportion as the two parties are drawn 
together by increased Churcn leeling and devotion on the part ot 
the musician, and by improved musical knowledge and taste on the 
part of the divine. 

From all which considerations an argument may be drawn in 
favour of an improved musical training of the clergy. Nor is this 
musical training so hard to procure now as it was formerly. The 
numberless choral societies and associations which have sprung up 
nearly everywhere present great facilities for self-improvement. 
Many manuals have been published for the use of choir-trainers 
and the organizers of choral classes. And the young clergyman 
can improve himself chorally by a diligent study and use of such 
works, either at home or (which is best) in company with other 
learners of the vocal art. 

Of course, Mr. HuUah's publications stand out in the first rank 
for such purposes. Then we have Mr. Frederick Helmore's very 
excellent little work on Church Choirs, which should be in the 
hands of every musical clergyman and every choir-master. 

Nor can I omit strongly to recommend Mr. Richard Mann's 
admirable "Manual of Singing," which deserves to be widely 
known and used. 

But now it is time to bring these remarks to a close. In con- 
clusion, I have only to entreat the indulgence of my hearers if, in 
my zeal, I have been betrayed into any expressions calculated to 
give pain or to excite opposition. 

If I am mistaken, I am only too glad to have my mistakes 
pointed out ; if I am right in my views, it will surely be of .use 
to have stated them publicly. One object alone has been before 
me : the improvement of the music of the English Church, to the 
glory of God and the edification of His people. 
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ON CHURCH MUSIC, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE JOINING OF ALL THE PEOPLE 
IN SACRED SONG, 

The Kev. Thomas Helmore (of the Chapel Royal) read the 
following Paper : — 

Zeal for God, and for the extension of the kingdom of grace has 
always had its outward expression in the Psalms and Hymns and 
spiritual Songs of the Church. 

This is as true of the Christian as of the elder Jewish Church, — 
proofs of this from Holy Scripture, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, are numerous and unequivocal, and familiar to us all. 

The denizens of Christ's eternal kingdom, are, in the Eevelation 
of St John the Divine, prophetically described as continuing the 
same mode of setting forth His creatures' adoration, love, thanks- 
giving, and praise before the Throne of God, Who is the Giver of 
all good gifts. 

Music is one of these ^ood gifts ; and its highest province, and 
occupation is the expression of human affections. By expressing 
them, it establishes, confirms, and strengthens them in the heart 
that feels them, evokes them in others who are susceptible of 
musical impressions, and communicates them to all sympathetic 
hearers ; nay, more, it sometimes, like true eloquence, binds in its 
golden chains, and leads captive in its triumph, souls little endued 
by nature with the sense of the beautiful or the sublime. 

To many, music is no language, it is a mere noise. Regarded in 
the light of a polite recreation, it is agreeable or the contrary to 
them, in proportion as it does, or does not interrupt the flow of 
their conversation, or draw them off from some object or other 
which they find more enjoyable, and consider, perhaps, more 
worthy of an intellectual being's attention. 

And it seems to me, that in social life, too much music is per- 
formed in a spirit of indulgence and amiable unconcern, to suit the 
convenience, and to humour the carelessness of these naturally un- 
musical persons. 

Hence, music has come to be thought of by paany among us 
merely as an amusement for those that like it ; and all its higher 
and more solemn functions are consequently apt to be disregarded, 
neglected, forgotten — and thus, at last the power to avail ourselves 
of these is, by a righteous retribution, wholly lost. Man cannot 
neglect and despise any of God's gifts without incurring the divine 
displeasure, and bringing upon his own head the sad effects of his 
folly. A Church cannot, in one generation, recover itself from the 
neglect of music in thT)se which have immediately preceded it. 

This is our position now. The Catholic use of music in the 
ritual of our service, has, for centuries, been carelessly and ill-con- 
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ducted in too many (that I say not all) of our English cathedrals ; 
and totally banished from our ordinary town and village parish 
churches. 

A distinction has grown up in the minds of English Christians 
between Cathedral bervice, and Parochial Service, which ought 
never to have existed ; and the continuance of which ought no 
longer to be tolerated. 

n proof be required of this position, I would remind the inquirer 
of the fact that no such distinction exists in our Prayer-book, m the 
rubrical directions for the saying and singing Morning Prayers, 
Litany, Holy Communion, and the other services of public w^orship. 
No such difference existed in our early pre-Reformation Church- 
books. Nor is there any reason in the nature of the thing itself 
why there should be. 

Lastly, we know that formerly many paid choirs existed in 
parish churches, and their means of fulfilling the musical directions 
of the Eubrics were as competent for the purpose as those of the 
cathedrals themselves. And this brings me to remark, that the 
present state of the English Church law on the subject is this, — ^it 
evidently provides for as fall, complete, and solemn service in every 
church, as the means, ability, and zeal of the ministers and people, 
together with a choir, if there be one (voluntary or official), will 
allow;. 

Happily, the battle for the retention and extension of the choral 
service in our Church has been fought and won ; and it is now only a 
matter of time, money, musical progress, and Church zeal, how soon 
its solemn and heart-soothing strains shall edify the people of 
England in every parish in oui- land. If the will be not wantinff, the 
power will soon follow. But for this end, both the clergy and the 
people must learn to sing. 

To expect good congregational singing while not one man in ten 
can use his voice musically, is but a fiction, a snare, and a delusion. 
Women and children are somewhat more able to join in choral 
worship than men, probably from greater docility, more and better 
opportunities of learning to sing, and also from greater sympathy 
with the forms of artistic expression ; but they require more direc- 
tion than is usually provided for them before any great efficiency 
can be attained, as to the object now under consideration. 

The poor are also richer, as a rule, in musical ability, than the 
middle and higher classes of society ; and this is in part, doubtless, 
the effect of this ninteenth centiir^'s vocal training. Children in 
Sunday Schools, in Lifant Schools, in British and National Schools, 
in Military Asylum Schools, as well as soldiers and sailors, have 
all, since the beginning of our age, been brought more or less into 
the habit and custom of hearing and imitating musical sounds. 
And among the middle classes much has been done to cultivate the 
musical sense by choral societies and voluntary choirs. Still, these 
influences are by no means veiy widely extended as yet ; and, 
therefore, the majority even of women and children, and of the 
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poor, require, I submit, much more instruction than they at present 
can obtain from any available source, to enable them to join 
effectively in congregational singing. 

In how many private academies, grammar schools, and colleges, 
have boys and girls of the middle and upper ranks of society in 
Great Britain been expected, and encouraged, and taught to ioin 
chorally in any sonff, sacred or secular, for the last two hundred 
years, till very lately? Did not Lord Chesterfield proscribe the 
practice of music to his ideal gentleman? and did not our grand- 
fathers, and great grandfathers, too, generally look upon music as a 
study which tended to vice and dissipation, rather than to virtue 
and religion? 

How did the most famous head-masters of our Eton, Harrow, 
Westminster, Eugby, Shrewsbury, and other public schools for- 
merly regard this study for the youth they had to train in the 
liberal arts? How have Oxford and Cambridge fostered the 
practice of sacred song in the years that are past? How many 
gentlemen does each of us know, in our own social circle, who can 
join a chorus, take part in a glee or madrigal, or even sing the 
easiest song? How many Bishops in the last century could sing 
the Litany? how many priests intone the Psalms? 

Look round fairly and truthfully, and say what vocal material, 
on a large and comprehensive scale, is at present actually ready to 
hand, up and down the country, for the production of the Mtisic of 
the Church, with special reference to Congregational Singing ? My 
own experience (by no means small, or exclusively of one kind) 
answers the question thus, — the material has almost everywhere to 
be (if I may use the term) manufactured ; there is, of course, plenty 
of the raw material everywhere, for all but the physically im- 
perfect have voices, but a very large proportion of all ranks and 
ages, and of both sexes, cannot sing. 

^ To remedy this state of things, the regular systematic teaching of 
singing must be everywhere insisted on. All schools, of all grades, 
from the highest to the lowest, should be regularly instructed in the 
rudiments of music, and in singing. It is pleasant to know that 
in our day efforts for this end have been made, and are still making 
in some of our public grammar schools. People who have left 
school, and who cannot sing, should join adult singing classes; 
and it has proved of essential value in several churches, and is 
surely desirable in all, to have regular meetings, held in school- 
rooms or other convenient places, of the clergy, choir, and congrega- 
tion generally, for instruction and practice in the music to be used 
in Divine Service. Were this plan more general, Church music 
would doubtless become tenfold more interesting, and prove a great 
means of increasing the fervour of the regular attendants at church, 
and of decreasing the number of those who " forsake the assembling 
themselves together," as is the manner, alas I of so many thousands 
of the people of this Christian land. 

But teaching singing more generally must be followed up, in 
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order to secure the best results, by such a choice of music to be 
used in each particular church as is suited to the capacity, and (in 
a proper degree) to the tastes of the worshippers. 

The power to teach others, of course, implies a superior amount of 
skill in some ; and this leads me to remark that good Church music 
involves the desirableness — I had almost said the necessity — of 
choirs. 

If you train but a few children in whatever you may wish to be 
sung by a congregation in Church, those children become in a 
sense, a choir ; and though the term is more usually employed of a 
more perfect organization, providing for the performance of harmo- 
nized vocal music, yet a body of children, or of others, trained to 
sing only in unison, forms, properly speaking, a choir. 

Whatever the constitution of a choir, Church music may be 
divided into such as is intended for the choir alone, or for the choir 
and people together ; or again, for the people without the choir. 

A due use, where practicable, of all three of these ; and also a sub- 
division requiring more than one choir, and that in a more varied 
manner than is at present common in England, would, I believe, 
tend as much to devotion and heartiness in worship as it certainly 
would to variety of eflfect, relief from monotony, and the preven- 
tion of the over-fatigue which is at present too often experienced, 
from the neglect of a suitable division of the sacred labour. The 
antiphonal chanting of Psalms, it may here be remarked, is as 
consonant with the precepts of all good vocalists, (who will not 
have the voice worn out by too continuous efiforts), as with the 
traditional customs of the Catholic Church ; and the introduction of 
an Anthem, or Hymn, after the Third Collect of Matins and Vespers, 
is a great boon to children and weakly people, to whom the too 
general custom of omitting what the rubric requires in every 
church, where there is any singing at all, causes great weariness, 
especially on Litany days. I doubt whether the strongest among 
ns finds it easy to keep the mind in an earnest attitude of prayer 
throughout the unbroken series of the Morning Collects and other 
prayers from the Apostles' Creed to the end of the Litany, including 
the additional prayers and thanksgiving of a full service, without 
this wisely appointed change of posture and devotion. 

Whatever music is to be sung, I would here suggest, should be 
(1) Holy ; (2) best of its kind ; and, (3) devotional, rather than 
sensational. I use the term Holy as expressing more strongly than 
the word Sacred (which is very loosely employed in our day) the 
first requirement in this, as in everything connected with the 
worship of the Most Holy God. As Hooker writes : " In Church 
music, curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton, or light, or unsuit- 
able harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear, and does not naturally 
serve to the very kind and degree of those impressions, which the 
matter that goeth with it leaveth, or is apt to leave in men's minds, 
doth rather blemish and disgrace that we do than add either beauty 
or furtherance unto it '' (Hooker's Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. 3), This 
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restriction would surely banish from our churches all adaptation 
from opera airs, drinking songs, common ballad, and dance^tunes, 
as well also as music, which, once stolen from the Church, has been 
too long appropriated to secular words, to be restored to its legiti- 
mate use, without their secular associations. I may particularise 
the song, ** Should auld acquaintance be forgot," as an instance of 
this. The music of the Church should be fit to be sung by holy 
persons, to holy words, in holy places. 

M.J second rule that each specimen of Church music employed 
in Divine Service should be the best of its kind, implies choice and 
selection from an abundant store ; and conscientious care and pains- 
taking in their exercise; Chants for the Psalms and Canticles, 
Cathedral Service-music, technically so called, Anthems, Chorales, 
Metrical Psalm and Hymn tunes, all exist of the most varied and 
excellent kind ; and although it is not to be^ expected that the 
tastes of all who are responsible for the choice will be alike ; yet I 
believe that if all would take pains and trouble to learn what 
really, in the opinion of the best judges, is best in each of these, 
opposite* and seemingly repugnant tastes would not so often be 
oflended as is now unhappily the case. 

The third rule I proposed was, that Church music ought to be 
devotional rather than merely sensational. I mean, that though it 
ought to elevate and profoundly move the devout soul, yet it should 
not hold her captive as its own proper slave or worshipper, but aid 
her in adorning the Infinite, in pouring out her whole love to the 
Divine source of all beauty and perfection, and in transporting 
herself above all earthly and mere sensuous pleasures into the very 
heaven of heavens, where will be her future abode, and where, 
even now, is her citizenship, her treasure, and her only proper 
home. 

It will now be necessary to consider more particularly the sub- 
ject of choir-singing, and the qualifications of choir-singers, before 
I speak further of the people in general, and their music. 

Now, we know that in the ancient Jewish Church, singers, 
harpists, trumpeters, and instrumentalists of all kinds, in large 
numbers, were professionally attached to the regular staff of the 
Levitical ministry, and that their performances constituted an im- 
portant part of all the solemn feasts, and also of the more ordinary 
daily worship of the Tabernacle and Temple service. And it 
would seem that women were not excluded from the Tabernacle 
and Temple choir. This we gather firom 1 Chron. xxv. where, in the 
description of King David's royal appointments for the service of 
the sons of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with harps and psalteries, and with cymbals, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the second of these three great fathers of sacred 
music, Heman, " had fourteen sons and three daughters ;" and it i» 
added in the next verse, " all these tpere under the hands of their 
father for song in the house of Ood.^^ In the preceding chapter we 
learn that the office of praise was every morning and evening ; for. 
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. among the duties of the Levites in attendance on the priests, the 

sons of Aaron therein enumerated, we read their duty was, in 

addition to all the minute service for the house of the Lord in the 

chambers, courts, the purifying of holy vessels, preparing the shew- 

, bread, the fine flour for the meat (t. e. wheat) offering, and for the 

, unleavened cakes, and various other details of the Divinely ordered 

service, — ^besides all this, (as the crown and sum of all), their duty 

" was " to stand e\)ery morning to thank and praise the Lord, and 

\ likewise at et?en.*' In another place, (1 Chron. ix. 33,) we read that 

"these singers — chief of the fathers of the Levites remaining 

in the chambers were free, for they were employed in that work 

day and night." The twenty-four courses of priests found an equal 

number of attendant courses of singers and minstrels. " The 

singers go before, the minstrels follow after, in the midst are the 

damsels, playing with the timbrels." 

; There are two -points which seem to me to have been too little 
[ thought of and insisted upon in drawing conclusions for the musical 
, guidance of the Christian Church from Jewish precedents. 

1. These musical arrangements are nowhere spoken of, or regarded 
.' by the inspired writers as a part of the typical and shadowy Levitical 
/ dispensation which was to be abolished when the good things to 
.^ come had superseded them, 

/ 2. These Ritual observances were of JEcclesiastical addition, in- 
j deed, being arranged by King David, "with the advice of the 
i prophet Samuel; "7 but^ lest any should suppose that, therefore, 
they were no precedent for gospel times, we are expressly told that 
what the sweet singer of Israel did in this matter, he did by the 
command of God ;' for when Hezekiah restored the Temple service, 
we read, " he set the Levites in the house of the Lord with 
cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, according to the com- 
mandment of David, and of God the kmg's seer, and Nathan the 
prophet : for so was the commandment of the Lord hy his Prophets,^^^ 
This Choral Service then, being no part of the transitory legal 
dispensation, but a foretaste of the more spiritual heart-service of 
the Gospel, was added by Divine direction, and continued, with 
more or less splendour, as long as the Levitical service itself. 
Though abolished during the Babylonian captivity, it was renewed 
at the Restoration, and existed still in the times of our Lord's own 
sojourn in Palestine, and in the days of his Holy Apostles, until 
the final destruction of the Temple, and of the city Jerusalem, fore- 
told by our Lord himself when ne wept over it for the sorrows and 
the unutterable miseries of that awful day of terrible retribution. 
The Jewish historian Josephus confirms this fact, gathered from 
; many passages of the Old Testament ; and in a singular statement 
\ towards the close of his " Antiquities " in recording their trangression 
I of ancient usage, marks emphatically the continuance of the order 
\ of the singers up to the days of Albinus, procurator of Judaea, 

J 1 Pyle, Com. 1 Chron. ix. 22. « See 1 Chron. xxviii. 11-20. 

^ 8 2 Chron. xxix. 25. 
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A.D. 63. He writes thus (Whiston's Trans. Ixx. c. ix. 6), "Now, 
as many of the Levites, which is a tribe of ours, as were singers 
of hymns, persuaded the king to assemble a sandhedrim, and to 
give them leave to wear linen garments, as well as the priests : 
for they said this would be a work worthy the times of his govern- 
ment, that he might have a memorial of such a novelty, as being 
his doing. Nor did they fail of obtaining their desire, for the king, 
with the suffrages of those that came into the sanhedrim, granted 
the singers of hymns this privilege, that they might lay aside their 
former garments, and wear such a linen one as they desired ; and 
as a part of this tribe ministered in the Temple, he also permitted 
them to learn those hymns they had besought him for. Now all 
this was contrary to the laws of our country, which whenever they 
have been transgressed, we have never been able to avoid the 
punishment of such transgressions." 

The Apostles and first Christians then, continuing daily in the 
Temple, joined doubtless in those hymns and psalms, which con- 
stituted what would answer to our present Morning and Evening 
Prayers, Matins, and Evensong ; and attended also, the grand 
service of the New Dispensation, " breaking bread from house to 
house," or rather in the hoicsCy that upper chamber which, conse- 
crated by our Lord's own institution of the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood, the learned Edward Meade has so well proved 
to have teen the first Lord's House, or Church of the first 
Christians. Therefore, the Psalms of the first Christians would, of 
course, be the Psalms of David, the Temple Psalms, their tunes the 
Temple tunes; adding to these, doubtless, hymns and spiritual 
songs of more direct Evangelical expression, dictated by the Holy 
Ghost, as, e.g, that quoted in the fourth chapter of the Acts " Lord 
thou art God ;" and (if Michaelis and others are right in their con- 
jecture,) those of which fragments may be detected in several of 
St. Paul's Epistles, "Awake thou that sleepest" (Eph. v. 14); 
*'If a man desire the office of a Bishop" (1 Tim. iii. 1-17) ; " If 
we be dead with Him" (2 Tim. ii. 11); and many others in the 
Apocalypse, a body of devotional hymnody would naturally be 

auickly formed, which would be sung by the various teachers and 
ieir converts, in addition to those elder Psalms, the well-known and 
far-famed songs of Zion, which that nation, the chosen race, the 
favoured people, leaders of the tuneful art in all ages had ^ung for 
many generations. These songs of Zion probably caught, as to 
their tuneful melodies, in attendance at the three great annual feasts 
at the Temple of Jerusalem, were carried down from the Capitol to 
be sung in the remotest homes of Palestine, and (after the founding 
of the synagogues,) in their Sabbath congregations, wherever the 
law of Moses, and the fear of the Lord of Hosts was cherished by 
the devout Israelites, 

^ We have abundant proof in the New Testament, both in histo- 
rical notices, and in Apostolic precepts that " Psalms, Hymns, and 
Spiritual Sopgs " formed an integral part of the worship of the 
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Christian Church in Apostolic times. Each Jewish congregation 
would be its own choir, — and no very, great need of a separate order 
of cantores, or professional singers would at first be felt, especially 
as we read (Acts vi. 7) that " a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith," who, being more or less conversant with the 
Temple music, would doubtless increase the vocal resources of the 
new Christian worship. But (as has been well remarked,) " the 
importance of Psalmody and Hymnody in the Apostolical Churches 
may well lead us to look for the appointment of special singers 
and precentors from a very remote period of ecclesiastical history. 
And we learn from many passages of ancient writers that the office 
of singer was recognised among the other ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments." (See Eiddle's "Christian Antiquities," p. 306.) The 
proofs of this grow stronger as we descend the stream of time, and 
as soon as Christianity had triumphed over the old paganism of 
the Eoman Empire, when one half of its inhabitants professed 
the faith, and the troubles and persecutions of the first ages of 
the Church were exchanged for State favour and protection, so 
soon do we read of regular singers being appointed, who might 
improve ecclesiastical music, and lead in the Church. The records 
of their formal " appointment date at latest from the middle 
of the fourth century.*' They did not, like the higher orders 
of the Christian Ministry, require Episcopal ordination, but might 
be appointed to their office by a priest. The fourth Council of 
Carthage prescribes the form of ordination ; — " Vide, ut, quod ore 
cantas, corde credas, et quod corde credis, operibus comprobes." 
(" See that what thou singest with thy mouth, thou believe also in 
thine heart, and that what thou believest in thine heart, thou con- 
firm also in thy life.") 

Thus then we see, as it were, the gradual merging of the old 
Templar Minstrelsy in the early Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs of the new Christian Church ; and after its trials and vicissi- 
tudes, we see that Church developing its upper-chamber worship, 
) and the holy services in catacombs, and other hiding places from 
the storms of persecution, into the Royal Basilicas and noble 
churches of Constantine and Helena, as the tabernacle of the 
wilderness, — ^borne about on the shoulders of the Kohathites, had 
formerly developed, first into the settled and no more to be removed 
Tabernacle of the Eoyal David's Choral celebrations, and then into 
the gorgeous Temple of King Solomon, on the sacred hights of 
Sion, with its multitudinous choirs and orchestral bands. 

Now began again, in fuller state, and with more of artistic skill, 
that same Divinely appointed, and ecclesiastically ordered service of 
song, with its choirs, and precentors and rectores chori, which, 
with little essential change, has, first in the Jewish Church, and 
then in Christ's Holy Church throughout the world, handed on the 
praise of God from King David's times to our own. Such then are 
the antecedents of our present choirs. 

* Guericke's " Man. of Ant." p. 65. 
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There is, as we all know, a very marked and decided gradation 
of musical skill in choirs. The least skilful are often, under our 

E resent circumstances, even less skilful in song than the theory I 
old would require every healthy and able-bodied member of the 
rest of the congregation to be. It is a gain, however, even in such 
a case, to get the unskilled to place themselves in a position to 
learn. 

It is, however, evident that the style of music to be chosen for 
such persons must be very different (at least as to its highest 
forms) from that intended for those who are skilful. But whether a 
choir be skilful or not, learned or not, I conceive their proper work 
divides itself naturally into two parts, — ^viz. that in which they sing 
vicariously, as offering up for the congregation, the sacrifice of praise; 
and that in which the people are expected to join themselves. 

And allow me to remark that this I would apply to the most 
skilled Cathedral, or Eoyal Chapel choir, as much as to the roughest 
choir in a remote corner of the country. The leading the service of 
song when the people are to join, may be better considered here- 
after, when we come to treat specially of that part of the subject 
before us. I will now offer a few remarks upon choir-singing, — not 
to be joined-in, but properly to be listenea-to, by the rest of the 
people, and perhaps in some cases by the clergy themselves. 

I fear many pious persons have not fully realised the fact that it 
is as possible, and as right, (abstractedly considered) to stand before 
the altar in worship silently, while a choir is raising some solemn or 
joyous strain to the praise and glory of Almighty God, as it is to 
stand silent while the minister reads the GospeJ, to sit silent while 
the Scripture Lessons, or the Epistle are read, or to kneel in silence 
during the priest's part in the Suffrages, or Collects, or other prayers ; 
or to cease singing (or readiTig, as the case may be,) in the alternate 
verses of the Psalms and Canticles. In fact, the rationale of choral 
worship having bee^ lost too generally among us, the notion of the 
metrical-'' Singing-Psalms'^ for clerk, charity-children, and con- 
gregation, (which was all the music poor England got in the 
general run of parish churches during some 200 years before the 
middle of this century), has so rooted itself in people's minds, that 
to be expected to attend to any antiphonal or other choral pro- 
prieties of this sort is thought an invasion of Christian liberty, 
which, alas ! (like political liberty), is with many only a synonyme 
for utter lawlessness, and disregard of anything but self^ of any 
will but one's ovm. 

But the Apostolic rule '* Let all things be done decently and in 
order,*' is most peculiarly applicable to all that appertains to the 
use of choirs in churches ; and it is no true spirit of reverence or 
of devotion that would prompt a breach of musical order, under the 
plea of individual right, general rubrical direction, and personal 
duty. Hence, for members of a congregation to mar the effect of 
choir-singing by joining, in what is not, musically speaking, their 
part, is, I believe, an offence both against church order and decency, 
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and against Christian charity; it shows a kind of "dog-in-the- 
manger spirit,'* that can neither enjoy listening devotionally itself, 
nor permit others to do so. 

In choir-singing, it is of the first importance that the persons who 
sing, as well as the music sun^, should be holy and devout. ** Like 
begets like," and unholy and irreverent persons and music are sure 
to promote unholiness and irreverence in others in the churches they 
profane. More scandal and dislike has been brought upon choir- 
music from negligence as to this point, than in any other way. It 
is surely a thing not to be endured, that any irreligious, ana most 
likely on that account, self-excommunicated person, — I mean any 
adult non-communicant — should be allowed to lead in the service of 
the Church as a member of the church-choir 1 

And yet, alas I I have been, in more than one instance, assured 
that if none but persons of religious minds, and who were there- 
fore communicants, were to be allowed to form a part of the adult 
members of a church-choir, it would be impossible to form and 
retain a choir at all. 

Perish the choralism 1 Perish all music in the professed worship 
of God, that is dependent upon such unholy time-serving unfaith- 
fulness to Christ and His Church ! Can any devout Christian be- 
lieve that the choralism of such persons can be pleasing to our 
Heavenly Father? Will not all such pretended worship be rather 
an offence to Him, like the offerings of the unholy Israelites of old, 
rebuked of God by his prophet Isaiah. " To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord, ... it is 
iniquity even the solemn meeting. Your new moons, and your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me ; I am 
weary to bear them." (Is. i. 11-14.) 

A full and faithful return by the whole Church of England to the 

Srimilive and therefore Catholic practice of a fuller and more 
iligent and faithful administration of the blessed Eucharist, and 
an insisting, by the ministers of the Church on the indipensable 
necessity for every Christian to be a devout and constant communi- 
cant, followed up by practical methods to secure obedience, would 
fioon render such an alternative impossible. 

One great evil connected with choir abuses of this kind is the 
neglect of the proper Liturgical Music of the great Christian Service. 
If there be any portion of the Divine worship in our churches which, 
more than another, vindicates as its peculiar right the use of music, 
it is surely this. At its first institution, we have the example of 
our blessed Lord, who. Himself, sung with the Apostles, the Pascal 
Hymn. 

In our own Liturgy, the " Kyrie eleeson/' '* Gloria tibi," the 
** Credo in unum Deum," the " Sursum Corda," the " Offertory," 
^' Tersanctus," and " Gloria in excelsis," all claim the musical ex- 
pression which they originally had, and which the Holy Church 
throughout the world has always given them, except in times and 
places of gross apathy and negiect. 
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In the Holy Communion, if anywhere, from the Eacharistic and 
sacrificial character of the whole service, a choir is most required, 
whether to lead the people in simple strains, or to offer up for them, 
in high artistic music, more glorious and heavenly strains than un- 
tutored lips can utter. Here, the whole province of the vocal and 
instrumental art ought, without stint and penurious grudging, to 
be employed to raise the thoughts, feelings, and affections of the 
devout communicants to the highest pitch of human adoration, to 
exalt them above earth and earthly things, and to "bring all heaven 
before their eyes." 

May we not add, that, then, if ever, the highest efforts of art, the 
first and best fruits of human genius, and human executive skill 
should be brought as an offering to Him who in His re^l spiritual 
sacramental presence is then in the midst of His faithful people to 
be adored, and worshipped, and glorified by them, as well as by all 
the Angelic Host, with our most fervent hosannas, our most skilful 
hallelujahs, and all th^ tuneful magnificence of our best orchestral 
instruments of music? 

At the risk of seeming to dwell too long on this part of my 
lecture, I cannot but entreat my audience to consider well the 
various injurious results of that opposite course now too common in . 
English churches, not excepting many, if not most, of our cathe- 
drals. From the withdrawing from the assemblies of God's faithful 
people of the gi*eat mass of our congregations, and, generally 
speaking, the whole of our choirs, at the most solemn part of the 
Holy Communion, the service, which, up to this time, had been 
solemnised with more or less of musical expression, here becomes a 
matter of ordinary reading and low murmuring, and muttering, in 
the way of common speaking. The communicants, (including the 
celebrant and any attendant ministers), who are, beyond a doubt, the 
most outwardly correct and devout persons in the place, either 
cannot or wUl not— certainly they do not sing either their " Holy^ 
holy, holy,'' nor their " Glory to God in the highestJ* What must be 
the natural effect of this upon their own minds, and of thos3 who 
go away in the middle of the service, and leave them to their tune- 
less devotions ? Surely that which is almost everywhere felt, if not 
expressed, viz. that the music of the Church is not the highest and 
most solemn vehicle of human adoration to the Almighty Father. 

Is this a true, i.e. is this a scriptural notion? is it borne out by 
the practice of the universal Church? or is it not rather one of 
those gloomy and harsh opinions which we inherit from Puritan 
forefathers and false teachers, in times of the degradation of all 
Christian art, the triumph of schism, the desolation and overthrow, 
for a time, of our Church's Apostolical polity? Habit, indeed, all- 
powerful and all-transforming, may so reconcile devout minds to 
the state of things I am deploring, as that they find a quiet and re- 
pose in the absence of all music, which serves to increase their own 
solemnity. God forbid we should obtrude too hastily upon any- 
such pious persons a style of celebration alien from their habits, and 
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consequently to them the very opposite of what we should desire it 
to be. And I take this opportunity of disclaiming the slightest 
intention of urging hasty or ill-concerted attempts to change inve- 
terate habits, or to introduce any such musical additions as (though 
in themselves desirable, and plainly right,) might retard rather than 
advance the work of Christ's Church in saving sinners, and building 
up saints in their most holy faith. 

Some notions theoretically right, if put into practice, may, from 
various accidents, prove practically wrong ; yet, does it not the less 
become us to hold fast, and to study to discover right theories, and 
to bend aside all accidental hindrances to their practical realization. 

May we not also fairly attribute to our past and present culpable 
neglect of the Eucharistic music, some portion of the neglect of the 
positive duty of communicating so widely deplored among us. I was 
lately told of an earnest English priest, who, having failed in many 
efforts of various kinds to induce more of his flock to obey the last 
precept of their Lord, at last invited them to remain till the close of 
the Communion Service, whether they communicated or not ; with 
this request many of them complied : and very soon, from staying 
thus, they became constant, and consistent communicants. 

Now, at the coronation of our English sovereigns, the people 
remain during the celebration, and the Communion of the chief 
ministers and the monarch. This, I conceive, settles completely, 
were there any doubt on the subject, the Legality in the English 
Church, of all the congregation staying on other occasions of the 
use of the same Holy Communion Service. 

As to the Expediency of a general return to such a custom, I 
will only add, that the contrary has been long enough tried, and 
found utterly wanting. But, as we are on the present occasion 
more particularly concerned with this question, I must remark, that 
in order fully to get back the belief in Holy Communion as being 
t?ie Liturgy — tJie Service of all true Christians, we must cease to 
strip its most solemn and important portion of that musical honour 
and attention which, I have already shown, it so imperatively de- 
mands. Choirs must remain to the end — and their powers of vocal 
skill must be taxed to the utmost. We shall then see more gene- 
rally, what we already see in the church in which it has been already 
tried, viz. the people worshipping more solemnly, and with a truer 
sense of Christian duty ; and the number of faithiul communicants 
will increase continually, till, in the greater honour done to our dear 
Lord, the exceptions will be of a kind the direct opposite to the 
present ; and it will be more rare to find a decent person a non- 
communicant, than now it is to find one in full communion with the 
Church, of which he professes himself a member. 

At present, the unsound state of religious feeling and practice on 
this subject forces itself painfully on the mind at the diocesan 
gatherings of parish choirs, where every part of the services finds 
a better expression, musically considered, than that which in every 
right-minded judgment, undoubtedly demands the best. These 
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useful gatherings will, of course, reflect the general 'state of music 
in the various parish churches from which they assemble. May we 
not hope and expect that, before long, at the centres of ecclesiastical 
action, in the cathedral churches, which ought to be the patterns of 
perfect worship to the rest of their respective dioceses, sounder 
views and more Catholic practices may be generally prevalent. 
Then will they cast a reflection of their own bright example on 
these choirs occasionally joining the well-endowed, and especially 
well-ordered services of those grand old fabrics ; and thus each 
successive gathering will send them back to their homes not merely 
better singers, but better Churchmen, because more reverent com- 
municants. 

We will now pass on to the people's music generally — ^and with 
them I will begin where, with respect to the choirs, I have left off — 
1 mean attendance at the celebration of the Lord's Supper ; for the 
same urgency which demands a greater zeal from choirs, presses 
also in the case of all their fellow Christians, and, so far as the life 
of Christ in the soul is concerned, we cannot call those His people 
who do not hold full communion with Him and His Church. 
Therefore, I would say, that one of the first things to teach the 
people is, the music of the entire Communion Service, This would 
prove a most efficacious method of carrying out the reform with 
regard to this High Service now so generally demanded, and so 
necessary for the spiritual health of our National Church. 

Marbeck's grand old book should be the first text-book of 
popular instruction. The " Brief Directory of Plain Song " I 
edited some years ago, is a convenient form for general use. I may 
strengthen your confidence as to the good effects of such addition 
to the general run of Service music by the following extract from 
a French paper, the Univers of May 7th, 1861, in which we read 
that " The soldiers in the suburbs and forts round Paris did not 
come to Mass. Some secular priests, Jesuits, and other religious, 
under the patronage of the Cardinal- Archbishop,, tried to prevail on 
the soldiers to come to Mass, but in vain. Then a plan was 
adopted which proved most successful. The soldiers were made to 
sing canticles and hymns during the Holy Sacrifice. They imme- 
diately began to come in crowds to Mass, and the officers followed 
the example of the soldiers." 

So strong has my conviction always been of the impropriety of 
leaving the Holy Communion tuneless in its most solemn part, that, 
in 1842, when I was first called upon to undertake the Church music 
instruction at St. Mark's College, finding it hard to make the then 
very unmusical, and comparatively untrained students learn any 
music I then had at command for the " Gloria in eoccelsis,^' rather 
than leave it unsung, I caused certain very simple harmonic 
<^dences to be chanted, which took such hold upon the College, 
that scarcely anything else has been used from that time to the 
present. In places where a strong preference for vocal harmony 
exists, it might be well to use these cadences together with the 
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similar harmonic forms which I have lately prepared for the entire 
service. As musical skill and knowledge increase, other compo- 
sitions, suited for choir-singing, would "be acceptable to all, especially 
at the high festivals. But the fact is, that the repertory of English 
Church music is not so rich as it ought to be in music for the entire 
service of the Holy Communion, though the pious and skilful 
labours of Sir F. Ouseley have, in our day, diminished this lack ; 
80 emphatically a reproach to the past apathy of our Church on 
this subject. 

Out of thirteen Cathedral Services in Dr. Boyce's famous collection, 
only one — that bv our earliest English post-Keformation composer, 
Thomas Tallis — ^has any music provided for the " Gloria in excelsis.'* 
Three of these are supplemented in the collection of our Oxford 
Professor of Music, to whom I have just alluded. Aldrich in G, 
by a ** Gloria in excelsis," from the pen of the same author, the 
famous dean of Christ Church, musician, architect, and logician ; 
Gibbons in F, by one cleverly arranged from other parts of the 
same service by Mr. John Foster, late organist of St Andrew's, 
Wells Street, London, and now one of the gentlemen of Her 
Majesty's Chapels Royal. A third, viz. Rogers in D, is supplied 
by a composition in excellent keeping with the rest of the service 
by Sir Frederick Ouseley himself. Four of his own Services are 
happily provided with music for this angelic hymn, that in B minor, 
the one in A, and those in E, and in E fkt major. Palestrina's Mass, 
**Eterna Christi munera," is also adapted to our English service; 
and an adaptation from Gounod's Mass in B flat, with harp accom- 
paniment added to the organ, has been lately introduced with 
charming eflfect in St. Andrew's, Wells Street. At All Saints', 
Margaret Street, they have for very many years used more question- 
able adaptations from the Masses of Haydn and Mozart, part, I 
believe, of the Service being taken from one, and another from the 
other of these great composers : an objectionable practice, in my 
opinion, as not being favourable to that unity of design which 
should characterise the compositions for each particular service. 

I have already recommended Marbeck's Plain Song Service for 
use where no great elaboration of the music is required, and the 
whole of this may be sung by choir and people together, as may 
also another Plain Song Service from the mmous Missa de Angelis 
(used at St. Alban's, Holborn, and other churches), together with 
any prefixes, affixes, and additional music introduced into the body 
of the service, such as the " Agnus Dei," sung in some churches 
while the celebrant is receiving, or Eucharistic hymns while the 
people are communicating, and sequences between the Epistle and 
Gospel, peculiarly suitable in high celebrations during the prepara- 
tion for the reading of the holy Gospel. 

The prefix is the usual hymn before the Communion Service, 
and more correctly the ancient Introit, such as are to be found in 
*' Hymns Ancient and Modern," and other collections. 
, The affixes are hymns, or the canticle "N^unc Dimittis," or 
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(especially when Holy Communion is celebrated without Morning 
Prayer, or Litany being immediately connected with it) the glorious 
hymn of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine " Te Deum laudamus." 
The interspersing other hymns than those already provided in the 
body of the service, if a license, as I suppose we must allow, is yet 
so justifiable on grounds of convenience, edification, spiritual 
comfort, and above all, of Catholic usage, that we may claim allow- 
ance for the practice, at all events from those who themselves break 
the continuity of the services according to the present Prayer-book 
order, by the introduction of a metrical psalm or hymn before the 
morning sermon, immediately after the Nicene Creed, or between 
the second lesson of the Evening Prayer and the " Nunc Dimittis." 
And we have a quasi justification of such additions by the constant 
use of the Chapel lloyal Communion Anthem ; and in some cases 
by similar additions on grand state occasions, such as royal 
weddings and baptisms, and such solemnities as the public funeral 
of the late Duke of Wellington. 

The alternating in hymns, psalms, canticles, or any other kind of 
song, of choir singing alone, and people's singing alone, has not 
hitherto been much attempted in England. But abroad it has been 
much in use for centuries, I believe. At all events, Palestrina's 
setting of the old service hymns in anthem-wise in the alternate 
verses, leaving the otjier verses to be sung in unison, is the same 
sort of thing ; though perhaps the actual use may have been rather 
for the canonical choirs in cathedrals and monasteries to take the 
unisonous plain song verse, and the chorus cantorum, or choir of 
professional singers, to take the figured music in several vocal 
parts. 

I must say that I think many of our little variiinces as to the 
use of modern part-music and the old plain song in unison, might 
be reconciled by a fair division of this kind. Choirs would sing in 
parts, as is most convenient for their organization, and the people 
would still have a large and important share in the sacred minstrelsy, 
and would, by the simplicity of the music itself, the widely-spread 
acquaintance with the same tones and tunes, and by the ease 
insured by unison singing on a grand scale, be enabled to support 
their share in the common musical worship with vigour, and an 
eflFect now seldom heard, relieving the toils of the choir, and 
stimulating them to a higher and more devotional discharge of their 
function in the Divine worship, 

A good way of beginning this would be to train the children of 
the parochial schools to answer the choir in alternate verses of 
psalms, canticles, and hymns, of course in music suitable for unison 
singing, whether new or old. 

It now remains to treat of such music, for the people specially, as 
is not set down in the Prayer-book, and docs not come under the 
head of Ritual Music. This has for many years consisted of psalms 
in metre and hymns, sung either before or after Morning or Evening 
Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion, occasionally at baptisms, 
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fxinerals, and perhaps other similar offices — ^latterly, too, as coining 
under the general title of Anthem, in the proper Anthem place of 
Matins and Vespers {i.e. after the special Collects, in the morning 
"for Grace," and in the evening "for Aid against all Perils." 
Also in the place of the ancient office or Introit, when the priest, 
with his gospeller and epistoUer (if any), enters the sacrarium to 
offer the Eucharistic sacrifice. Viewed in the light of the earlier 
Service-books, from which all the best and most beautiful parts of 
our present Prayer-book are translated, the two last places where 
hymns have been stated to be used, claim somewhat of a ritualistic 
character, and suggest the use of the best translations we have of 
the old Catholic hymns, which it is well known were only omitted 
from the body of the English Prayer-book from the difficulty of 
getting them done into good English verse, God has in this our 
day poured out in a remarkable degree on some of his servants in 
our English Church the gifts of poetry and versifying translation. 
The canon proposed in Sir Eoundell Palmer s interesting lecture 
read at last year's Congress at York, as the test of good translated 
hymns, viz. that " they should be judged as if they were English 
compositions, in every sense original, will, in my (necessarily 
partial) judgment, recommend to all unprejudiced persons the great 
body of Catholic hymnody provided in the " Hymnal Noted, by 
the facile pen of our dear departed brother, John Mason Neale, and 
the joint labours in its supervision of the Hymnal Committee of 
the Ecclesiological Society. And the plan of that work, requiring 
that the English words should fit the old melodies of the Western 
Church, has afforded us the means of drawing closer the bonds 
which unite our English Church with the rest of Catholic Christen- 
dom, both in the past and in the present, as in the truth of Catholic 
doctrine, so also in the outward means and appliances whereby the 
expression of that doctrine is brought home to men's hearts through 
their senses, as belonging to the ^* quod semper, quod ubique, et 
quod ab omnibus." The use, then, by choirs and people of these 
hymns and their grand old melodies, as anthems, bnngs them into 
position as a part of ritual music, which is allowed, though not 
prescribed, hj the Prayer-book, but which was desired by the 
reformers, waited for by our forefathers, given to us by the happier 
circumstances of that Catholic revival which the good hand of our 
God has in our day stirred up among us. 

With regard to the best of the old metrical Psalms and their 
tunes, I suppose we may safely consider that the revival of the 
true ritual Chant of the Prayer-book Psalter has removed the 
usurped functions of the singing psalms into the more appropriate 
place of Christian hymnody, and as such alone will I here venture 
to allude to them. 

We know that thfe earliest metrical hymns of the Keformers both 
in this country ^nd abroad were taken from the old Latin hymn 
tunes ; and there is not wanting a considerable amount of evidence 
that neither the originals nor their adaptations were marked by that 
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lugubrious monotony, and slow isochronous performance, to which 
the perverseness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gradually condemned them. Neither the ancient plain song of 
Western Christendom, nor the hymnody of the Wictliffites, Huss- 
ites, Picards, Bohemian Brethren, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, any more than the chorales of the Lutherans, 
had that absence of rhythm and melodious accentuation, nor that 
heavy drawling equality of notes to all syllables, long or short, 
which to my mind and ear are so offensive in the old-fashioned 
metrical psalmody. 

No attempt can be made in such a lecture as this to trace 
historically the proofs I could collect of the truth of this assertion. 
Foreign treatises on Plain Song may be referred to with regard 
to the old Catholic music, such as Coussemaker, Alix, Pere 
L'Ambillotte ; and in English an interesting work which has 
recently appeared by a clever organist, Mr. John C. Ward, entitled 
** The Congregational Songs of the Reformed Churches," in the 
Preface of which he explains the time marks of the earliest editions 
of these melodies for our English psalm tunes, by the neglect of 
which, it would seem, their character was completely changed. 
Thus, in the decadence of performance by the people, and in the 
carelessness and ignorance of subsequent editors, we find some 
excuse for Dr. Busby's remark on the word Organ in his " Musical 
Dictionary," that " an instrument powerful enough to drown the 
voices of parish clerk, charity children, and congregation, was an 
inestimable blessing;" and a justification of a no less striking 
reproof in the Preface to Mr. HuUah's volume of " Metrical Psalm 
Tunes," published in 1843, viz. : " As regards the metrical psalms 
and hymns which in some places form the chief music of Divine 
Service, it might be sometimes supposed that the lowest point of 
degradation had been aimed at, instead of the highest point of 
excellence; as though it had been sometimes the desire of the 
influential to make the psalmody as bad as possible, as a prelude 
to getting rid of it altogether." 

Time forbids my entering further upon very many interesting 
inquiries as to the music for metrical hymns ; how far the tunes 
were adaptations of old Church plain song, how far of well-known 
secular melodies. It is certain that Clement Marot in France, and 
Sternold in England, prepared their first translations of the Psalms 
for social rather than ecclesiastical use ; and that, when they came 
to be adopted as a part of public worship, Guillaume Franc adapted 
Marot's words, for the Genevan Calvinists, to phrases commonly 
used in the Catholic chants, modified, of course, to suit the rhythm 
of the words. 

I cannot now touch upon the question of how much or how 
little of the ritual music of such portion of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion, ought in any case 
to be treated as choir music simply, or to be joined in by the 
congregation. I would certainly lean rather to an inclusive than 
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an exclusive answer. I have already guarded sufficiently against 
any invasion of the musical rights of choirs by the congregation, 
and I trust that the day may come when many a congregation may 
resolve itself into a choir of the whole house, as occasion might 
serve, and that until musical skill is so widely diflfused as to render 
such choral worship of all the people possible, choirs will make it 
their study, by aiding in every most suitable way the less skilful 
efforts of our present congregations, rather to promote the simple, 
hearty singing of the multitude, than to please themselves in the 
house of God, by such an usurpation of the opportunities of song 
as entirely to close the lips and chill the hearts of their fellow- 
worshippers. 

In conclusion, the people assembled in cathedrals, as representing 
the great Christian family of the diocese, or in parish churches, as 
the smaller families of those lesser ecclesiastical aivlslons, will then 
only duly fulfil the requirements of holy, best, and devotional con- 
gregational chanting and singing, when each m his own family has 
opportunity of Joining in vocal minstrelsy. Let all families cultivate 
song ; then will song be most easy, most hearty, in their Heavenly 
Father's earthly home. 

As the Church has always had special music for the solemn 
assembly, so (I believe It might.be shown by a variety of evidence) 
has she had, in almost every age from the very first, songs of a 
religious cast, not specially intended for use in church, but for the 
amusement and refreshment of her faithful children In their homes 
and their social meetings, specially at joyous times, such as Easter 
and Christmas. Hence our carols for simple singers, and (may I 
not add ?) hence our modem oratorio, and such like music of the 
highest order. The best composers of sacred music have best 
attained the summit of their high emprise when, filled with holy 
thoughts, they have caught their themes from the divinely-inspired 
imagery of the heavenly choirs. 

And surely the listening to such compositions is not only a lawful 
but a most useful and edifying mode of cultivating both the faculties 
of the mind and body and the sensibilities of the soul. To the 
growing appreciation for all kinds of sacred music, and to the desire 
to promote its due performance, we may look forward, under the 
blessing of God, to the time when the music of the Church — best 
of its kind, and higher than all other kinds — will be heard In the 
length and breadth of the land from pious and skilful choirs and 
orchestras, and from no less pious and equally tuneful, if not equally 
skilful, choral congregations. 
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APPENDIX B. 

TEMPERANCE MEMQHIAL. 

To the Most Reverend the Archbishops, the Right Reverend Bishops, the Clergy and 
Laity of the Established Church of JSngland and Ireland assembled in Church 
Congress at Wolverha/mpton. 

The Committee and Members of the Wolverhampton Temperance Society, and the 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton District Temperance Association, desire to convey 
to the Charch Congress their respectful address of welcome on their visit to the town, 
4Uid they sincerely pray that the temporal and spiritual welfare of its members and 
the population at large, may be increased thereby, and with the blessing of Almighty 
Ood its deliberations may tend to further in our midst the determination to 
'** live a godly, righteous, and sober life." Such a blessing given from above would 
heal most of the woes of the land, and would deliver us from the ravages of intem- 
perance. 

Tho members of the societies sympathise with the clergy and laity in their efforts 
to diffuse education, civilization, and Christianity, and to further those great objects 
they labour continuously. They are aware of the labours of the clergy and lay mem- 
bers of the Church of England, how they have built churches, founded schools, and 
sent forth misstonaries, established clubs, classes, &c., and they have always rejoiced 
when they have prospered. They have beheld with sorrow how much work has been 
lost, and much also prevented by the prevalence of the ruinous drinking customs 
which are so much cherished and which produce such baneful results. By them the 
trials of the clergy are largely augmented— they fcwep the children from school, they 
keep the people out of church, they destroy the minister's influence by producing 
sidcness, want, and misery ; they make his parochial duties burdensome, whilst they 
cruelly rob him of his most hopeful trophies ; they form a massive obstruction to his 
career of usefulness. Seeing and lamenting this state of things, and knowing that 
intoxicating drinks are powerful in the production of social degradation and crime, 
and provocative of immorality and irteligion, the members of the Wolverhampton 
Temperance Society, and Birmingham and Wolverhampton Temperance Association, 
have adopted the principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. After 
many years* experience they have found that principle safe to the young in preventing 
them felling into habits of intemperance and powerful for the recovery of the drunkard. 
With God's blessing on their work they have known homes made happy which formerly 
were the miserable abodes of drunkenness — children sent to school which were pre- 
viously allowed to grow up on the streets and in ignorance — ^men who squandered 
their earnings in gross drunkenness made sober^ and become regular attendants on 
■public worship — men that once were a burden to their fellows when under the power 
of drink, when freed from its grasp have become helpers of others. Like effects have 
followed similar operations in other places. They have seen with satisfaction the 
establishment of parochial temperance societies, and hope that ere long they will be 
looked upon as a part of the ordinary parish machinery. 

?he members of the Wolverhampton Temperance Society and District Association 
irould courteously remind the assembled Congress how largely intemperance is 
•increased by the multiplication of beershops, glnshops, and public-houses, and would 
hQ delighted to see some effort made by the Congress to put them on the same footing 
as respects the sale on the Lord's day as other occupations are governed b^, and mean9 
devised to reduce their number. 

In conclusion, the members of the temperance societies would direct the attention 
of the Congress to the good results which would follow the establishment of similar 
societies throughout the length and breadth of the land, and they believe that they 
would be found to remedy very pressing- evils, and obstructions in the good work 
the Church of England is established to promote. It is not our wish to vaunt the 
efforts made by these societies, but simply to indicate that there is a power left untried 
in many places which, if adopted, would prove a ** blessing to many who are ready 
to perish," and would be helpful in increasing the " health, wealth, and godliness " of 
the nation. 

With unfeigned respect, we are, on behalf of the Society and Association, 

Yours obediently, 

JOHN W. BARKER, 
Homrary Secretary Wolverhampton Temperance Society, 
JAMES PHILLIPE, 
Honorary f^eei'etary of the 
Birmingham amd Wolverhampton Temperance A880eiati<m. 
A A 
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CHUECH CONGRESS CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 



RULES. 

1. That the Central Committee shall consist of such Presidents and Secretaries of 
the existing and former Congresses, as may be able to meet at the Congress town on 
the day before the opening of the Congress, to consider of the most eligiWe place for 
the next year's assembly. 

2. That the Invitations for this purpose be addressed to the Secretaries of the then 
approaching Congress, and shall express the consent of the Bishop to the Congress 
bemg held in his Diocese. 

8. That the President of the existing Congress be requested to notify the place 
selected by the Central Committee in his opening address, and to fix a time for the 
reception of the Committee's report. 

4. That the formation of an Executive Committee at the place selected by the 
existing Congress being notified to the Central Committee, they shall transmit such 
papers and suggestions as they may deem advisable, and so terminate their functions. 

MEMBERS. 



Eev. "W. J. Beamont, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Martin, 11, Park Terrace, Cam- 
bridge. 

R. R. Rowe, Esq. 10, Emmanuel Street, 
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ford. 
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Thomas D. Ryder, Esq. 7, St. James' 
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The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 

Gloucester. 
Rev. J. T. Ludlow, Compton Greenfield 
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C. S. Clarke, Esq. Diocesan Registry 
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The Bishop of Norwich, Norwich. 

Rev. Hinos Howell, Drayton Rectory, 
Norwich. 

Rev. W. W. Ripley, Earlham Hall, Nor- 
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Henry Hansell, Esq. The Close, Norwich. 

T. E. Watson, Esq. Thickthorn House, 
Norwich. 
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York. 
Rev. Canon Trevor, York. 
Rev. Edwin Fox, York. 
Rev. W. A. Wightman, York. 

Rev. G. Eraser, "Wolverhampton. 
Rev. H. BoUand, Wolverhampton. 
Rev. J. H. lies, Wolverhampton. 
Rev. J. Richardson, Wolverhampton. 
J. N. Bagnall, Esq. Stemstone Moss, 

Lichfield. 
H. G. Harper, Esq. Wolverhampton. 
WiUiam Parke, Esq. Wolverhampton. 
A. Sparrow, Esq. Penn, Wolverhampton. 
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Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 
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London 
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Torrington 
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Anderson, Eev. W. P. Winsford 
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Anderson, Miss, ditto 
Andrew, Eev. John, Burton-upon- 

Trent 
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well, near Sheffield 
Andrews, Mr. F. 
Andrews, Mrs. F. 
Andrews, Miss 
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Manchester 
Archer, Mrs. Hyla, Sandwell Street, 

Walsall 
Armitage, Mr. George, Huddersfield 
Arrowsmith, Mr. J. H. Alderley Edge, 

Manchester 
Ashford, Mr. W. Pershore Eoad, 

Birmingham 
Ashley, Eev. George Edward, The 
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Ashwin, Eev. Hamilton 
Aston, Eev. T. B. Nottingham 
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Aston, Miss, ditto 
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Atherton, Eev. T. Bury, Lancashire 
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Eectory, Manchester 
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